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Number Ten 





HE mechanical device used in testing 

this VOGEL Number Ten Seat-Action 
Closet is so designed that it operates all 
night, as well as all day. The seat lowers, 
the tank fills, the seat is released, and the 
closet flushes. This has gone on since July 
16, 1929, twenty-four hours a day. It has 
now flushed more than 147,000 times, and 
there is still no sign of any repairs being 
necessary. This is equivalent to more than 
40 years’ use. 


Based on this performance, we feel jus- 
tied in saying that YOGEEL, Number 
Ten and Number Ten-A_ Seat-Action 
Closets are the best for schools and insti- 
tutions of all kinds. They are made by 
a concern specializing in the manufacture 
of seat-action closets, for more than 23 


years. 





Showing apparatus 
for Testing Vogel 


This endurance test, which 
started July 16th, 1929, 
is your guarantee of 

YGFEL, performance 
The VOGEL, Number Ten Seat- Action 


Closet has now flushed 147,000 times — 
and not even a washer has been renewed 





Vogel Number Ten-A Seat- 
Action Closet, Tank Concealed 
It operates easily 


Write for folders giving complete information on VOGEL Number 
Ten and Number Ten-A Seat-Action Closets, or ask your plumber about 
them. A bulletin is available. It describes this closet completely. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


' 
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Even in these days of research and science, nothing has yet been able 
to satisfactorily take the place of NATURAL SLATE BLACK- 
BOARDS in the Schoolroom. 


No material exists that is so easy to write on, so simple to clean, so 


smooth and everlasting as NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS .. . 


Man has not been able to better this product of Nature. 


The accompanying letter tells the story of NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS’ everlasting qualities completely, concisely and con- 
vincingly. They are the words of recommendation of a School Inspec- 
tor who has “intimately known” Slate for many years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY, 740 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Bi 
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Mawral Sate Blackboards Outlast the Building 
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TURLOCK HIGH SCHOOL, TURLOCK, CALIF. 


Anywhere — Everywhere 
School Maintenance Problems 
are met with the Midland System 
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. High School, Clayton, Mo. 
2. Jefferson High, 


3. High School, 








E. St. Louis, Mo. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


VERY necessary operation for the econom- 

ical upkeep of school property has been 

studied by Midland Maintenance Engineers. 

Special cleansers have been compounded to best 

serve the needs of the school building, special 

tools have been designed to speed up and lighten 
labor and achieve better results. 


Among the outstanding, successful products de- 
veloped by the Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
are TILEOLEUM, for tile, marble and terrazzo 
installations. WAXOLEUM, an easy spraying 
liquid wax which is cleanser and polisher com- 
bined with a non-greasy, quick drying solvent. 
Midland LOHSEAL for the preservation of 
wood floors, especially effective for the proper 
maintenance of gymnasium floors. These and 
many more are offered only after much experi- 
mentation and testing by men well versed in the 
practical needs of the school custodian. An in- 
quiry will bring you complete data and all infor- 
mation regarding the Midland School House- 
keeping System without cost or obligation. 


Write to 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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A real Kewanee—designed particu- 
larly for those buildings where limita- 
tions of space or money demand a 
compact boiler. 


and height, providing perfect 
conditions for complete cem- 
bustion. 


2 Long travel of flue gases — 
. 


1 The furnace has extra width 
x 





back and forth — gives the 
water a chance to absozb all 
useable heat. 


Solidly welded into one unit by the well 


The water content is large, so the 


proved electric metallic-arc-puddling process heat is absorbed without undue 

° : ° disturbance. The rapid circula- 

(which has been usedon the welded details of all Gis aneeiins Ges stnees ea eee 
Kewanee Productsfor many years); with Double the free water ways provided by the im- 


proved Kewanee design. The water line 
remains steady. 


takes all the **ouess”’ out of welded boilers. Kewanee design keeps the top flues 
e always under water—yet the water 


line is 3 to 4 inches lower. Ample 


steam space and large unbroken disengaging 
requires no excess **head room’’—a compact areas insure a continuous flow of dry steam 


; . : ‘ into the mains. 
boiler at an established price of interest to nee ee 


Weld for vital seams—the Kewanee Type ‘*C”’ 


It occupies conveniently shaped space, and 


builders. And it has proved, by every possible 


Righ t-Side-Up, provides more heating 


test, its ability to make steam efficiently. surface where it is most effective. It also 
¢ adds strength. 


Compact in Design 
Efficient in Operation 
Economical in Price 


5 The Corrugated Crown Sheet, built 


The Kewanee Line of Steel Boilers is 
complete —for every size and type of 
building. The staunch steel-riveted 
Kewanee, which you have known for 40 
years: Type ‘*C’’, compact in design: 
And Type **R’’, for homes and smaller 
buildings. All are built for burning 
Coal, Oil or Gas. Ask for Catalogs. 


Tapped for Excelso Water Heater 





KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


division of American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation 
| 
| 
| 


a 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER OF STEEL HEATING BOILER INSTITUTE 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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on Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


The Joy of 
Being Sure 


The installation of the genuine Type “B” Von Duprin 
devices is a source of real satisfaction. 


It brings the knowledge that, in case of emergency, the 
occupants of the school have been provided with the best 
known protection against panic disasters. 

If an emergency threatens, there is the joy of being sure— 
of knowing that no better protection could have been pro- 
vided, regardless of how much money had been spent. 

To be certain, to know that the genuine Type “B” 
Von Duprins are installed on the building, we suggest that 
you request your architect to specify them separately from 
the finishing hardware, and—of course—by name. Thus you 
foster clean competition, since all reputable dealers can buy 
these devices at the same fair prices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Belongs In Every School Building, Everywhere 
; many cited ap- 


plications of Johnson Heat & Humidity 
Control in school buildings, the impor- 
tance and impressiveness of the great 
number of school buildings Johnson 
equipped, should be convincing enough 
to interest all school building officials in 
Johnson Control and its value. The cor- 
rect hygienic condition insured by John- 
son accuracy in the automatic control of 
proper temperature for each room is 
vital. The fuel economy of 25 to 40 per 
cent annually is a huge saving item. The 
reliability of the Johnson System is re- 
peatedly evidenced and vouched for in 
school buildings everywhere. 











































East High School, Youngstown, Ohio (pictured here, 
Paul Boucherle, Architect), has been in operation 
three years. It is equipped with the Johnson System 
Of Control. Eighty-four room thermostats are in- 
stalled; also Johnson Switch Control of fresh air 
and vent dampers, and Johnson thermostat control 
of the fan system for the auditorium and gym- 
nasium. The classrooms are ventilated by unit 
ventilation, and the auditorium-gymnasium section 
by blower fans—both systems Johnson Controlled 
as referred to. The Switch Control is so arranged 
that the auditorium, gymnasium and certain sec- 
tions of the classrooms can be used independently: 
heat for the entire building not being necessary 
when only part of the building is used: fuel 
consumption maintained on a per room basis, the 
hours each room is used. Obviously, the advantages 
are manifold, and in truth a necessity today. 


Write now for the Johnson book of details: inter- 
estingly describing Johnson Heat & Humidity 
Control, methods of installation, operation and 
service. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
149 East Michigan Street 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EAST HIGH SCHOOL, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Equipped With Johnson Heat and Humidity Control 
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Cleaning Linoleum 
in Class Room. 





Cleaning Erasers. 


Cleaning Chalk Trays. 


When you remodel... 
or build a new school 


EMEMBER that of all the modern 

advantages that machinery can add 
to school operation there is none that 
benefits more people and saves as much 
money as the Spencer Central Cleaning 
System. 


It cleans continuously .. . even during 
class time . . . the foot prints in the halls 
are erased with a vacuum pull that sucks 


all dirt and dust to a container in the 
basement. 


The degree of cleanliness is greater, the 
health of teachers and pupils is conserved 
and the net increase in expense is more 
than overcome by the saving in time and 
the saving of paint, books, floor coverings 
and decorations — because the Spencer 
Cleaned School is perpetually clean. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS 





Used by1500mod- 
ern schools — en- 
dorsed by leading 
architects and 
educators. 


eA Modern Kindergarten—Spencer (leaned. 








Ask for the new 
booklet ‘‘Modern 


Cleaning Methods 
for Modern Schools”’ 
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Smokeless. 


/ 


Dliminat 
Densest Smoke 
In One Winute! 









| %. 
HESE pictures of the c ney on the 


Louis, consti- 





fan equal. 
rapidly and perfectly 


the fire was cleaned and twenty 
of low grade soft coal were added, 





unction. 

Within a minute all ‘‘No. 3”? smoke* was gone! 
A half minute later there remained only a trace 
of ‘No. 1.”’ At the end of 2 minutes only a slight 
haze issued from the chimney. At the end of 3 
minutes absolutely all smoke was gone and did 
not appear again during the remainder of the 
firing period. 


* **No. 3°’ smoke is that grade of smoke ordinarily termed offensive in city 
ordinances. 


Air is drawn in through intake doors 
(A). Volatiles arising from the fresh 
fuel are admitted through ports (B). 
This inflammable mixture, heated 
by the hot refractories of the cham- 
ber, is ready for instant combustion 
when it passes through the jets (C) 
down onto the fire. 


e 



















The Heggie-Simplex 
burns any fuel 
smokelessly use 
it assures plenty of 
air—heated air—over 
the fire. Asmoke 
eliminating device 
with intake doors 
on both sides of the 
boiler admits the 
additional oxygen 
essential to smoke- 
less combustion 
which cannot be 
drawn through 
the fuel bed alone. 
Built of refrac- 
tories, this chamber 
heats the air before 
passing it down onto 
the fire, where it is 
thoroughly mixed 
with the gases. 


For complete facts write Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company, Joliet, Ill.; representatives 
in principal cities — telephone and address listed under ‘‘Heggie-Simplex Boilers.’’ 


HEGGIE-‘SIMPLEX 


SETEEE HEATING BOILERS 
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WINDOWS 


IN-SWINGING TYPE 
SEALAIR WINDOW 


VENTILATION 


In-swinging Sashes permit controlled 
ventilation, without unpleasant drafts. 


comin CLEANING 


Warer-proof hinge. ; me 
deniutentiod Oi May be washed entirely from the inside. 


| NOISELESS 


Mi Sealair Windows will not rattle — oper- 
ate easily, silently and independently. 
Application of 


shade. Translucent Furnished in Bronze, Aluminum Alloy 
giassintransom. or Steel. All joints strongly welded. 


ne verete E 
WINDOWS 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICHIGAN 
KAWNEER MFG. CO., BERKELEY, CALIF. (SUBSIDIARY) 
Manufacturers of 


RUSTLESS METAL STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS AND DOORS 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 
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Inside View 


Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 


No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment ‘‘A’”’ sent on request. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 
260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


—_ 
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Were Your Schools Underlighted In 1929? 








University of Illinois Upper Exterior Sash Glazed With Prof. James M. White 
(Material Testing Laboratory) Lensrib Diffusing Glass Arch. and Eng. 
Startling facts revealing the Steure of Gunchine in 1929 Pressed Lensrib Diffusing Glass 
cause of under daylight illumi- Actual Possible Percentage in the exterior upper sash, 
Z ‘ Columbus, Ohio. .......6006% 2194.6 4454.3 49% ‘ ‘ ‘ 
nation in schools and colleges Pittsburgh, Pa. ............. 2313.2 4455.7 52% having almost the identical 
* ‘ . ‘ WORE. CNG 6 io shetecnseens 2344.0 4457.4 52% ° 
astonish even the illuminating I TR Biccicstiiansass 2456.0 4460.0 55% appearance of window shades, 
; ; New York City, N. Y........ 2815.0 4540.3 62% . : 
engineer of experience. Seattle, Wash. .............. 2213.7 4470.8 50% and at a short distance there is 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 3447.1 4445.8 78% . ° 
4 San Francisco, Calif......... 3081.0 4451.5 69% no difference in appearance. 
The United States Weather Memphis, Tenn. ............ 2645.5 4446.7 59% 
Cincinnati, Ohio ............ 2566.4 4582.8 56% No shades and no glare. 
Bureau reports only 59 per Ge Micsescsccsessses 2341.0 4453.0 53% 
‘ ‘ OO a |: 3109.5 4453.0 70% ° ° 
cent actual sunshine during Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 2673.6 4609.6 58% Among the University and 
, e ° ze Denver, Colorado........... 2805.1 4454.3 63% ode 
1929 in leading cities east and New Orleans, La..........-. 2436.6 4441.1 55% College laboratory buildings 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 2583.0 4454.0 58% ° 
west, when cloudy weather and Washington, D. C........... 2620.0 4453.0 59% completed during the year 
l de ‘ 6% h MeN Ri EMNORGoséi0'5.455 3.089 004.8 2713.0 4598.3 59% ‘ ‘ 
ow sky intensities have re- Louisville, Ky. ............. 2872.1 4451.5 64% 1929, this huge science struc- 
‘ : a 2634.3 4478.9 59 ° 
duced the available daylight. |. 2618.0 4455.0 8% ture (material testing labora- 
° acksonville, Fla............ 2706.0 4441.0 61% : ‘ 
leaving classrooms, laborato- — aa 3619.4 44411 50% tory), the last word in de- 


ries, etc., underlighted, 5-foot 


sign and equipment, with 
candles and less too frequently to be ignored. (U.S. 200,000 square feet floor area, costing two million 


Public Health Bulletin No. 159, Washington, D. C.) dollars equipped, considered by many the finest of its 
; . type, stimulates the imagination, when its operation 
Many architects already know the frequency and seri- M oe ee —— - meus 
ad and contribution to original research investigation is 
ousness of this condition and have used successfully dered , 
ede ; , considered. 
Pressed Lensrib Diffusing Glass in the exterior upper 
sash. From experience where this useful glass is in 
operation, it is seldom found necessary to use any arti- 
ficial illumination even on dark days. 


Visiting architects after inspection have returned home 
to design and specify the use of Pressed Lensrib Glass 
in all classrooms, where no shades are needed under 
The extraordinary volume of daylight illumination @#V&Tage conditions. 

(shadowless light) is conceded superior in quality and 
volume to any other glass and may be used in all class- 
rooms, laboratories and science buildings, even those 
more modest in design. 


HOW TO SPECIFY—AII skylights, side walls, ceil- 
ings, and other openings, are to be glazed with 
Pressed Lensrib Wire Glass as shown on plans and 
specifications, made by the MANUFACTURERS 
No architectural features of this unusually good look- GLASS CO., First National Bank Building, Chicago, 
ing structure have been sacrificed in any way, the Ill. Lenses glazed on the exterior. 


CHICAGO 


1702 First National Bank Bldg. MANUFACTURERS GLASS Co. a. YORK CITY 


551 Fifth Ave. 
Central 0940 


Stocked by leading jobbers everywhere. Factory, Sergeant, Pa. Vanderbilt 2123 


©) Mirs. Glass Co. 1930. 
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HERE ARE CHAIRS OF 
COMFORT AND DURABILITY 


OLDING Chairs of steel for durability—upholstered 

for comfort and beauty—created by Lyon for these 
features, plus economy. 

These attractive folding chairs, with or without arms, 
are as rigid as a permanent chair—open quickly and 
quietly, and fold completely. 

The modern upholstery in many designs is washable, 
and may be obtained in a color or shade to harmonize 
in any setting. Here are seven leading points in Lyon 


Steel Folding Chairs: 
Strength—tubular steel—cross braces 
Comfort—right posture angles—generous upholstery 
Safety—broad base and rubber feet 
Compactness—folds flat to 11/4-inch space 
Ease of operation—only three moving parts 
Removable upholsterr—easily cleaned 
Pinch-proof hinges—no mashed fingers or torn clothing 


A beautiful, fully illustrated catalog will be sent free on request. 


LYON 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AURORA, I1LLIN OTIS 


Branches, Jobbers and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





STORAGE AND DISPLAY EQUIPMENT IN STEEL 
STORE FIXTURES : COUNTERS AND SHOW CASES 
SHELVING : LOCKERS AND CABINETS 
FOLDING TABLES 


Pee) 
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The Principal’s voice says, “Windows Up” 
through...the Cone on the Classroom wall 





Exercise hour has arrived. And in every room 
at once, sounds the principal’s voice. “Windows up,” 
he says to every one, students and teachers alike. 
That authoritative command cannot be disregarded. 
Up go the windows and in sweeps the pure fresh air. 


That is but one illustration of the value of Powerizer 
Sound Systems in the school. They are used for mak- 
ing general announcements, for transmitting messages 


to any desired room, for directing fire drills. Pupils 
find new interest in studies when the cone on the 
classroom wall brings them the music of great mas- 
ters, the speeches of famous men of the day, history- 
making events as they happen. 


Powerizer Sound Systems are complete, balanced 
units for pick up, amplification and distribution of 
sound, from radio, 
records, voice or instrument. 
They are installed and serv- 
iced by authorized electra- 
gists everywhere. Write for 
complete information as to 
their application in your 
school. Powerizer Sound Sys- 
tems 


either 


are now successfully 
used in: 





Theatres Skating Rinks Apartment Houses 

Hotels Amusement Parks Hospitals 

Restaurants Fair Grounds Railway Terminals t 
Dance Halls Steam Ships Schools y 
Stadiums Excursion Boats Civic Centers 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
110B Seventh Ave., New York City 


Licensed by Radio Corporation of America 
and Associated Companies 


OWERIZER | 
SOUND SYSTEMS | 


ASB-7-30 
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TEACH LANGUAGES 
THIS VIVID WAY 


Bring your modern-language students the voices 
of cultivated speakers who talk in their native 
tongue. Give vivid and valuable lessons in accepted 
pronunciation. Do it with the same equipment 
that serves music courses — the Western Electric 


Music Reproduction System. 


This equipment plays any standard laterally-cut 
phonograph record, amplifying the speech or music 
and distributing it to the rooms desired. Voices are 
clear and natural—music rich and full-toned. 


The high quality of this reproduction is what 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., ASBI-1 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Plea d us illustrated book- 


se send u 
let on the Music Reproduction Syster 
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HEARING CIRCLE 
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you would expect of equipment made by Western 
Electric, pioneers in sound transmission. Learn how 
this system is serving schools. Send the coupon to the 
distributors, Graybar Electric Company, who have 
branches in 76 principal cities. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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_ RALPH E. ABELL CO. 
176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


ALLMENDINGER & SCHLENDORF 
ARCHITECTS 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 
No. 1. Hanson Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F.E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 









BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 








CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Member, A. I. A. and Pennsylvania State Board 
of Examiners of Architects. 


310 Crozer Bldg. 
Chester, Penn. 











— a 

| CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 

| Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 

Architect 

| Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 

| Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 

New York Office-Suite 1432, 33 W. 42nd St. 


232 Madison Ave. | 
New York City | 





COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


| ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 










SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
| 47 Winter St., | 






Boston, Massachusetts 4 





. 
ANDREW L. DELEHANTY 


ARCHITECT 


121 No. Pearl St. 
Rooms 21 to 25 


Albany, N. Y. 


| W. Philip Doerr H. F. Doerr 


DOERR & DOERR 
Architects - Engineers 


11006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a on gyre Pe Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. ™ KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


| Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
_ GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 





WM. H. GOMPERT, A.1.A. 


Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant and Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, ees and Concerns 
Manufacturing Materials and Equipment 
for eee ae. 
101 Park Ave., N. 





FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 














EDWARD HAHN, ARCHITECT 
School Architecture 


Central Nassau Building, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. | 






HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
653 Franklin Place at Prospect Milwaukee, Wis. 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 








WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Richard Kiehnel A. I. A. 


KIEHNEL & ELLIOTT 
ARCHITECTS 


930 Seybold Bldg., Miami, Florida 
Schools and Colleges 
Registered Architects in several States North & South 


| LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


| Joseph C. Liewellyn Ralph C. Llewell 
F.A.1L.A. M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 


| ArchieN. Schaeffer, A. I.A. Edwin Roozen 
| Registered Architects 


| Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
ARCHITECTS 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 













MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


| 

| 

| 1217 Griswold Street Detroit, Michigan 
L es 


J. MANDOR MATSON 
ARCHITECT 


ROOMS 528-538 BAKER BLOCK 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 





MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 


| INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, IIl. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., 9 MARTIN, £- S.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A 


M. Am Soc. C.E 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A. 2 A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.L.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 








RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





CHARLES M. ROBINSON’ C. CUSTER ROBINSON 


BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 
| 


ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 


Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 





A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


331 Park Avenue Phone Glencoe 224 





Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITE€TS 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 


chool Architects Directory 


N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 


Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 


School Specialis 


410 American Trust Building 


t 


Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
rvice — Architect Board of Education C ity of Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 








| H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.I. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 


Atlantic City, 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 


| Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 


A. t. A. 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Lowndes Building 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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University of ILLINOIS — (College of Medicine) — 
a Job We're Proud of! 


HIS university, among many others, adopted 
Angle Steel Stools only after thorough investiga- 
tion, tests and comparisons. 

















jall 


University 


oln I 
& Line . Medicine) 
(Corer yf Lilinol- 























Laboratory View 
: Showing our ‘ 


No. 1p S. Stoo] 


Wy 
‘jassroom viev 


‘ 3! ating 
a stool 





Our No. 1 Stool in 
laboratory use 


Permanence in Steel 


Here may be seen the many uses to which these all- 
purpose stools may be put. Here, features of rigidity, 
permanence, space-saving and sanitation are fully 
recognized—and accepted. 


Comfort, appearance and serviceability are also given 
due consideration. There’s no “time out” for repairs, 
no maintenance costs. With Angle Steel Stools you 
can equip laboratories, classrooms, cafeterias, etc. 


Any of these stools can be furnished with steel or 
wood backrest. 


Ask for Bulletin “C-ASBJ” 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


Agents and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


PLAINWELL 
ARE 


“W E 


NO. 


N 
DS. 


| STOOL. 





0. 200 


STOOL. 








STEEL 


No. 1 Stool with 1342” wood seat 
Finish in mahogany or light oak 
Angle steel frame finished dark olive 
green enamel. Heights, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 inches 


No. 100 Stool with 134” wood seat 
Finished mahogany or light oak 
Frame finished in dark olive green 
enamel. Heights 18, 20, 22, 24, 26 
and 27 inches. 


No. 200 D.S. Stool with 144” wood 
seat Finish mahogany or light oak 
Angle steel frame finished in dark 
olive green enamel. Heights 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches 


No. 1750 Tablet Arm Chair. Arm 


size 12%” wide, 27” long. Hard 
wood saddle seat: 14%” sq. by 
72” thick. Back: 3-piece steel, riv 


eted to rear continuous posts. Seat 
heights, 16, 17 and 18 inches from 
floor. Many other styles and sizes 


SAVE WITH STEEL 


ANGLE STEEL AND SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 825Teet 


> & & ECONOMICAL - SANITARY - DURABLE “~~~ 





EQUIPMENT 


MICHIGAN 
PEOPLE” 


NO. 100 STOOL. 





NO. 1750 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 






ye 





Classroom view of our 
No. 100 Stools 


WE ALSO MAKE: 
Stands (Typewriter and 
Adding Machine) ; Desks; 
Tables; Benches; Bench 
Legs; Drawers; Trucks; 
Tenders; Busses; Cabi- 
nets; etc.; etc. 
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DESKS THAT INSURE 


Last Hour 
Comfort 


When pupils must turn in their seats to write comfort- 
ably, the body is thrown in a tiring position — the light 
strikes and tires the eyes, the posture being wrong brings 
weariness. Children let up on “last hour” studies, they get 
into trouble and worry the teacher. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and nervous 
strain on the part of teachers by equipping with National 
Seats of Comfort with the famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


Adds to Pupil’s Comfort 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended 
Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. The back is sup- 
ported when writing—working space is more than doubled 
—no turning to rest arm while writing—eliminates facing arp ttt, Gombine- 


light and uncomfortable positions that bring on “last hour Saiseed in Gasalte. 





° 9 bas js ‘ baked enamel; woods, 
uneasiness.”” When writing, the arm is supported, resulting in National "Process 
j i b lor. 
in better penmanship. National Desks are shaped to con- eae 


form hygienically to the human figure — they encourage 
correct posture —insure greatest comfort —less fatigue — 
less eye strain—better grades in last period classes and less 


worry and nerve strain on the instructor. Write for School Equipment Catalog 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT co. cai ak Sink tote “all wane dae ain ak teeta! 


and office desks. We will send our catalog free and prepaid on 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment request, . 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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NO. 2561 


Plain oak with quarter sawed back. Cor- 
ner block on all four corners, a feature of 
all Standard chairs. Carried in stock, same 
colors as No. 5020. Back rail bent with 
seat framed in. 


vr 


NO. 5020 


Full quartered oak. 
New improved design 
saddle seat full boxed 
with 2” rails. Carried 
in stock in School 
Furniture Brown and 
Light Oak, lacquered. 


NO. 5018 


Material quarter 
sawed oak. Height of 
seat front, 18”, back 
17144 in. Top posts 
rounded off with back 
slat. Carried in stock, 
same colors as others. 
Also made in Junior 
Size. 


TT TS 


LIBRARY TABLES 


NO. 5024 












The Standard Line of library tables has been designed to meet the popular 
demand. Possessed of a simple rugged beauty, Standard Tables combine the 
power of ornamentation with amazing durability and low price. Schoolmen 
appreciate the need of ruggedness as well as looks and when both of these 
can be obtained in a single piece of furniture, there is no hesitation about 
ordering it. The No. 5024 table is of quarter sawed oak. Tops, 5-ply built- 
up veneer. Made in six sizes. 
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NO. 5095 — 
Can be had in four sizes. at 
Made from plain oak with 1%” 
five-ply Sean nes oak an 
ven t ” square 
tapered with brass ferrules and NO. 5060 co 
ue sliding shoes, attached *. a. - quan aisle at aa m: 
t B 3° hh bolt 
Finished i in School Puraiture Sroan. or Light as No. 5024 table. Built fre 
Oak, dull along same general spec- 
ifications. Made in four cr 
sizes. pl. 
mi 
EY 
j 
Q | 
Siler City North Carolina Y | 
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Eyes front— ‘ F 
Shoulders back— 
Chests out: 
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... the amazing story 
of school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for America’s fu- 
ture. For sound, erect, agile bodies and 
clear, alert minds. That the years at the school 
desk—the years in school chairs may be a 
direct contribution to the physical, as well as 
mental fitness of your — 
This has been the ideal of 
the American Seating Com- 
pany in builging school seat- 
ing. This—to design our prod- 
uct that America’s youth would 
arise from American School 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 

Good posture when seated 
—tolessen fatigue, putthe body 
at rest, shape it scientifically 
and correctly for the years to 
come. School seating that 
makes it easy to sit erect. That 
frees vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 
place. That permits their nor- 
mal functioning. School seat- 





American Universal Movable Desk No.134 
—Only one of the many types and sizes 
of seats and desks built to comey with 
correct principles of health and 

A swivel seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of this and 
many other types of seating may be had 
by writing for school catalog No. 260. 


ing that favors normal, correct sitting —and 


never slides the student into a bodily slump . 


that may eventually mean mental and physical 
depression. 

Our contribution is years of research and 
countless laboratory tests—posture correctness 
based on thousands of actual measurements 
worked by specialists into exacting specifica- 
tions—school seats scientifically determined 
and produced. For more than 50 years Amer- 
ican seating has been a major factor in Ameri- 
ca’s education—helping the child to progress 
—to love its school work. Relieving body 
strain, eye strain—aiding cir- 
culation—making it easier for 
the teacher toteach—and mini- 
mizing Classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster— Free 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may know the 
importance of correct sitting 
posture—so they may always 
be reminded that when they 
sit right they will feel right, we 
have prepared this poster. In 
three colors—171% inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be 
read from the back of the room. 
Ready for you—ready for your 
classroom to focus attention 


ygiene. 






















For the pupils in your care 
Are they provided with seating that actu- 
ally belps them sit erect—that encourages 
correct posture. Remember the hours 
your pupils spend sitting at their desks. 
Let those hours work for their physical 
well being. Don’t let them slump in their 
seats. That slump pushes vital organs out 
of normal position and depresses vitality 
—retards them in their studies—makes 
classroom work dull and uninteresting. 
Correct seating is an important health 
measure. It helps them concentrate— 
stops restlessness and “wiggling” about. 
Give pupils this aid to mental and physical 
well being. 


on posture and make your teaching more 
effective—pupil progress more certain. Free, 
in reasonable quantities, to teachers and edu- 
cators who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authoritative 
booklets on schoolroom posture and seating. 
Prepared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in healthful, com- 
fortable seating and 
posture. Youwill want 
these interesting 
booklets to help you 
in this important 
phase of school ad- 
ministration. Please 
use the coupon. There 
is no obligation. 





AMERICAN AS.B-7 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 





Please send me, without obligation ( 


) copies of your 
Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 


COREE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHE EEEE ED 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal 
or Teacher) 





American Seating Company 





Branches in All Principal Cities 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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This One Source of Supply Will Meet Your 
Major Schoolroom Accessory Requirements 





STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD | 


When you specify Sterling Lifelong Blackboard for your school, you give your pupils 
and your teachers the most efficient long wearing blackboard that the market affords. 
Note these outstanding features: 


1. Velvet writing surface—a surface that registers crayon marks clearly and leg- 
ibly so that all danger of eyestrain is eliminated. The surface is permanently 
black—it does not fade, discolor or “wash off.” 

2. Crayon marks erase easily—a few light sweeps of the eraser remove all 

trace of chalk marks. 























3. Warp and buckle proof—a special, exclusive laminating process 
makes Sterling positively warp and buckle proof — and fire- 
resisting, too. 






4. Durable —the use of long fibre asbestos, high grade cement, and 
laminating under 9000 tons pressure per slab insures unusual dura- 
bility. The writing surface is elastic—preventing checking and 
cracking. The body is flexible. 

5. Economy—because of its long wearing qualities its cost 
per square foot over a period of years is surprisingly 
low—with a minimum amount of wear on erasers and 
saving of chalk it keeps down your cost of supplies. 
Sample and detailed information sent on request. 


Address Dept. S72. 


Geographical 
Globes 


When you buy Weber Costello 
Globes you give your teachers 
and pupils Globes that are ac- 
cepted as the standard of compar- 
ison. The counsel and recommen- 























Bacon Semi-Contour (Politi- 
cal-Physical) Maps are espe- 
cially edited and published to 








correlate with modern text-books 










and modern teaching methods. They 
dations of eminent educators who 


: a rig ie oll STERLING combine in one map the essential po- 
now exactly the needs 0 e clas Pees AO) AO) Ce lone 


ANG OU Ay 


anon tien tectiities of the levanet litical and physical features of the vari- 
. . e oS x 
and best appointed establishments for the 


manufacture of globes . . . more than 





ous countries to enable an efficient presen- 








tation of geography and kindred subjects. 
one-half century of experience in producing 


globes for schoolroom use . . . this is the com- 
bination that makes Weber Costello Globes the 
outstanding of all Globes for school use. 
Weber Costello Globes . . . for every school- 
room requirement . . . include all infor- 
mation essential to an intelligent demon- 
stration of geography and_ kindred 
subjects. Non-fading, clear, attractive, 
accurate — they serve better for 
teacher and for pupil alike. 
Address Dept. G72 for informa- 
tion fully describing and illus- 
trating our complete line of 
classroom Globes. 


Bacon Standard Political Maps emphasize the 
importance of location or place geography. They 


embody many features which help the teacher 























and the pupil to easily interpret the maps 













and read information into them. These 


Old Reliable 
HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


maps are complete, yet no superfluous 


material that is not needed in modern 












geography teaching is included. 
Address Dept. M72 for information 


fully describing and illustrating 






Old Reliable Hyloplate, a wood fibre black- 
board, gives you outstanding performance plus 
economy in cost. It has a velvety writing surface — 
free from glint and shine. It produces a clean, crisp, per- 
fect crayon mark that can be read from any part of the class- 
room. Whatever your Blackboard requirements may be, Old 
Reliable Hyloplate demands your consideration—for it has an out- 
standing record of nearly half a century of satisfactory performance 
back of it. It will serve your Blackboard needs faithfully—as it has in 
thousands of other schools the country over. Sample and detailed information 
sent on request. Address Dept. H72. 


our complete line of classroom 
Maps os 






















HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Makers of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard — Old Reliable Hyloplate — Maps — Globes — Erasers — Crayon 
55 DISTRIBUTOR WAREHOUSES ASSURE YOU IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
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Twenty-five hundred “Peabody” upholstered chairs are giving complete 
satisfaction in the Municipal Auditorium, Shreveport, La., illustrated above. 





Portable Chairs 





Folding Chairs 





Auditorium Chairs 


The unanimous opinion of modern educators is 
that the essential qualities of auditorium and class- 
room seating are comfort, correct posture, pleasing 
design, and durability. These qualifications are all 
built into Peabody chairs and desks and are respon- 
sible for their selection in many of the larger school 
systems of the United States. Write for circulars 
School Desks and catalog. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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A Complete Line 
of Tables 


Samson tables are so constructed as to fully meet the require- 
ments of modern times, both in efficiency and beauty. To cope 
with the demand for tables in different sizes, styles, finishes, etc., 
for offices, directors’ rooms and schools necessitates great variety. 


MODEL 323 OAK j 


With this in mind, the Samson line has been extended and refined 
until now this company takes real pleasure in presenting it, with 
full confidence that it will meet with the approval of the people 
who buy and use these tables. 


MODEL 321-A OAK ] | 


All materials going into the construction of Samson tables are 
carefully selected. Aided by the most modern equipment and 
machinery, and by long years of experience in high grade table 
building, this company produces tables of the highest quality at 
prices in accord with quantity production. 






ECONOMY 


What is it? 


eee, la 





i long can seldom be measured by original cost. 


While that item is of some importance in school 





buying, schoolmen should not lose sight of the fact that 
true economy embodies consistent, trouble-free service over 


a period of years. 
IMPERIAL teachers’ desks are built with this thought in 


mind, enabling us to build up a uniform standard of high 


quality that gives lasting service and satisfaction. 





IMPERIAL desks, because of their moderate cost, will sat- 
isfy the price buyer as well as the school purchasing com- 
mittee desirous of obtaining the best in quality. 

The IMPERIAL line of teachers’ desks, classroom and li- ; 


brary tables is complete in five grades and there is a type 






MODEL 204 OAK for every school requirement. 


Demand IMPERIAL desks on your next installation. The 


Mutschler Brothers Company, having built up a reputation for 
quality merchandise through serving the trade for over thirty 
years, is anxious to further this reputation through serving you— 
with the policy of efficiency, quality and service. Write for our 
new, illustrated catalog showing a complete line of school and 
office tables. 






name is your guarantee of perfect satisfaction. 


A complete illustrated folder will be mailed to 
you on request through our nearest distributor. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
eee eae ee) 2 eel le ee 
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Nappanee Indiana 
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Established 1889 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS OF STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and MOVABLE STEEL SCHOOL DESKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Cable cAddress: Columco 
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No. 19 


No. 19 has Non-Tipping- safety 
and folds flat for convenience of 


storage. 
finish only. 


The Standard Non- 
Tipping Folding Chair 
will prove itself an eco- 
nomical installation in 
your school. As shown 
in theillustrationit folds 
perfectly flat. Thus quite 
a number of chairs can 
be stacked where previ- 
ously there were only a 
few. This compactness 
meansaconsequent sav- 
ing of valuable floor 
space and makes it more 
convenient tostore your 
chairs in small, out-of 
eRe hme eon 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING 


Cambridge City, 


Made in natural gloss 





am 


: 
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No. 2 





No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


This chair will meet the require- 


ments of the most critical buyer, 
therefore, is recommended for 
those desiring the very best in 
folding chair construction and 


For 32 years the No. 2 style has 
dominated the markets of the 
world, and stands today as one of 
the most popular chairs of its kind 


STANDARD 
WONT] [TIP 
FLAT) LFOLD 


1020 S. Foote St. 


comfort. 


Other desirable fea- 
tures make the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair 
a popular model for 
school use. Notable 
among them are the in- 

a ttattalerekeyaesttor-ta tele! 
the relative plane of 
theseat that allowsevery 
part of the body to relax. 
The perfect balance 
built into every Folding 
chair and the fact that 
theyaremadeof Indiana 
Hard Maple Stock in- 
sures against tilting or 
weakening of supports. 


COMPANY 


Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Responsibility ~ 


Conscious of its responsibility to the 





duty to the school board, Royal stints 
on nothing in the Royal Movable— 
the real lifetime chair. Moreover, 
children will carry through life the 
benefit of its truly correct posture. 


| 





It will pay you to 


INN Itee 
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get the facts on R O Y A . M E T A L 
his modern, o- 

namical method of Manufacturing Company 
seating. 

ae ee 1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
sample chair, prices 


and valuable infor- 


mation for schools. ij H I cS A G O 
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installation... . 


FoldeR-Way equipment and 





“Quality leaves 
tis imprint” 


The beauty and smooth opera- 
tion of R-W Compound Key 
Veneered Doors are lasting. 
Sagging, warping, swelling, 
shrinking are practically 
eliminated by tongue and groove 
method of applying veneer. 
These famous doors are now 
made exclusively and sold only 
by R-W for FoldeR-Way 
partitions 


ae 










compound 
Key Veneered Doors 


West End House, 
Boston, Mass. R-W 
FoldeR-Way equip- 
ment here includes 
solid brass hardware 
and R-W Compound 
Key Veneered doors 


This is a “‘de luxe’’ partition door installation, and it is a com- 
plete R-W job throughout. It enables two or more small rooms 
to be thrown open into one large room; makes possible the 
large room to be quickly converted into several small ones. . . 
quickly, easily, noiselessly. 


R-W FoldeR-Way equipment folds and slides partition doors to 
either side. This equipment operates smoothly and gives contin- 
ued trouble-free service. Every inch of space is utilized and every 
architectural need is met by FoldeR-Way equipment. 


Consult an R-W engineer about any type of doorway problem. 


No door is too large or too small for R-W service. Write today 
for Catalog No. 43. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches: New York Chicago’ Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati 
Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans Des Moines Minneapolis Kansas City 
Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit Atlanta 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. Montreal Winnipeg 
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An wportant item 
to consider 
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Annual School Repair Program 








When making out your program for the annual guard against the only thing which can cause eye- 
improvements and repairs that take place in your strain — glare. 
school during vacation time, be sure to check the Soft luminous top light is the most valuable light 
window shades very thoroughly. to come through a window. It is 
Many schools are content to let this light which the Draper Ad- 
this very important item slide justable Shade allows students to 
from year to year without giving enjoy, at the same time gently dif- 
it the attention it really deserves. fusing but not cutting off, the 
: As long as there is the least sem- light from the sun’s direct rays, 
A blance of a shade on a window, which, falling lower upon the 
P no matter what condition it may window, ordinarily cause glare. 
be in, schoolmen are content to 
let the matter go. As long as the 
shade will keep out sunlight, that 
seems to be all that is necessary. 


On the contrary, however, the 
keeping-out of sunlight is a rather 
i unimportant phase of the shading 
bs problem. Draper Adjustable Win- 
“ dow Shades are designed — not to 
shut out light but to permit the 
absolute maximum of light to 
enter the schoolroom and still 


Draper shades are an absolute 
aid to proper natural ventilation. 
By lowering windows from the 
top, free overhead circulation of 
air, without draft, is permitted. 
There is no obstruction to venti- 
lation and there can never be the 
annoyance of a flapping shade. 
Equip your school with Drapers 
and assure the children under 
your care of proper light and ven- 
tilation at all times. 





Patented 


Write for Complete Information. 


he Luther O. Draper Shade (o. 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades Meet Ever School Requirement 





SILENT GIANT 
COMBINATION DESK 
Absolutely the first Sanitary Desk 
offered. All have imitated its 
general outline—none have ex- 

celled its quality. 


~ 


ACADEMIC CHAIR DESK 
A step ahead of other desks of 
this type—has perpendicular and 
horizontal adjustment. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


School Board Members! 


We design and manufacture School 
Desks and Auditorium Chairs to meet 
the needs of every Board of Education. 


We have jobbing connections that carry 
stock in every part of the United States. 


~+— 


Fifty-four years of actual experience in the building 
of school and auditorium seating equipment have qual- 
ified us as experts in the solution of seating problems. 
They have enabled us to establish 

A Style to Suit Every Preference 

A Quality to Satisfy the Post Exacting 

A Price to Fit Every Purse 


If you contemplate purchase of school furniture, it will 
be to your interest to get in touch with us. By all 
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No. 600 ADJUSTABLE 
PEDESTAL DESK 
Simple rigid perpendicular ad- 
justment. Automatic “plus and 

minus” adjustment. 


EVERFAST PEDESTAL DESK 
The first double stem pedestal 
desk ever offered. There are 
imitations of this desk but none 
to compare. 





means send for our New Catalog. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 


equaled. Arlington Heights, Ill. 


THE NEW SANFORD 
MOVABLE DESK 
The original of its type. It has 
been freely imitated but never 





SAVE 75% 


OF YOUR ANNUAL INK BILL 





with this new 
air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof inkwell 


No more mud! The improved, all-hard-rubber Sengbusch 
Self-Closing Inkstand always supplies clean, fresh ink to 
the pen. 

No breakage! Protects desks, books and clothes. Simple to 
install. No special tools required. Millions in use. No mod- 
ern school can afford to do without the inkwells that solve 
one of the most difficult problems of school management. 


For Superintendent, Principal and Teacher—a complete line 
of desk necessities: Sengbusch Inkstands, Dipaday Desk Sets, 
Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge Cups, 
Kleradesk — Write for detailed information. 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
718 Sengbush Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





PEDESTAL TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 


A standard design with a supe- 
rior quality. 
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Yood to the Last : Brushful 
KELLER’S SCHOOL PASTE 


Thoroughly adapted to meet the requirements of School use. 
It is 





PURE WHITE 
Has a pleasant odor and is harmless, which is something every mother 
will appreciate. Does not mold. 
It is STRONG and SMOOTH. 
Requires no mixing, and is always ready for use. 
Spreads evenly, holds instantly and HOLDS. It is ECONOMICAL. 
KELLER’S ROTARY DUPLICATOR INK 
For clear, sharp work run at good speed, this Ink is unequalled. Let us 
tell youu TEN GOOD REASONS why you should use it. A trial order 
of 1 Lb. ($2.50 delivered) will convince you. Full refund will be given 
with first order of 12 Lbs. or over. Our prices are attractive and we will 
be glad to submit quotations if you will advise quantity. 
KELLER’S CORRECTION FLUID 
In one ounce bottles only. Everybody likes it. 
We also manufacture for School use 
KELLER’S WATERPROOF DRAWING INK—Black, White and Colors. 
This Drawing Ink is unsurpassed. Give it a trial. 
KELLER’S SHOW CARD PAINT (Water Colors) —Every color BRIL- 
LIANT. May we send you our color card? 
Let Us Quote You on Your Requirements of the Above Products 


THE ROBERT KELLER INK CO. 
1441 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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oe | In Most Care- 
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fully Planned 
Schools thru-= 
out the Nation 
You Will Find 
Seating by— 


_e 














Write for 
YOUR Copy 


In this book a superior 
type of seating for every 
classroom and auditorium of 
requirement is fully il- 
lustrated and described. 
Sent free of charge to 
those interested in secur- 
ing the most economical, 
most advantageous seat- 
ing equipment available. 








STEEL Furniture Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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2814-2842 West 26th St., 








Collegiate 
Chair ke 


Combination 
Adjustable Desk 








GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 





Chicago, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet armchair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 


For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Dealers ~Write for Agency; some Good Territory still open 


Everfast 


Pedestal Desk 


Ill. 





ILLINOIS 












Chicago 
Pedestal Desk 










Sanford 
Model X 
























\W HAT is the big reason why 
more than seventy-eight per 
cent of the great public and pri- 
vate schools and colleges of Amer- 
ica have standardized on Vul-Cot? 


The significant thing is that 
every one of these schools and col- 
leges,—each weighing its own spe- 
cial considerations,—comes to the 
same answer — VUL-COT and 
nothing else. 


Each finds that Vul-Cot is the 
one waste-basket that is complete- 
ly right. It is the one basket strong 
enough to withstand the rough- 
and-tumble treatment it is sure to 
get in school service. 


The more Vul-Cot baskets used, 
the more neatness and order in the 
classrooms and the /ess work for the janitor. 
Their solid sides and bottom ensures against even 


the smallest particles sifting through onto the 
floor. 





Every real Vul-Cot is permanently name- 
marked. Look for it. At stationers, and school- 
supply houses. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FiprE CoMPANY, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 





~— 
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; FRIENDS, ROMANS, COUNTRYMEN, : 
LEND ME YOUR EARS” 

= —Mark Antony 5 

2 | egy me your ears,” said Mark Antony. = 

= ““Lend me your seats,” say we—comfort = 

= today comes above all things. = 

= Gs = 

2 We now listen to spell-binders, enjoyably 5 

: ensconced in Royal Folding Chairs. From our = 

= saddle-shaped seats, with comfort-curved = 

= backs, we give our whole-hearted attention. : 

= Schools everywhere seat their audiences the = 

2 modern way — the comfortable way — the 5 

2 silent way — the Royal way. s 

= Royals change tension to attention; and are = 

[ the strongest, too. = 

E : 
2 CDeRECT PosTURE . 2 

tO wont ar  Anothe er L3 ifetime Chair” : 
= Seats of saddle- 5 

= Fae ROY AL METAL 5 

S inane Manufacturing Company 2 

= oo ia a be 1130 So. Michigan Boulevard = 
= oan dun, 08 CHICAGO = 
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BLACKBOARDS 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED 


The Rowles line of blackboards offers three distinct products, each designed to fill a particular need of price and purpose, yet all 
having the same smooth velvety surface that is characteristic of Rowles blackboards. 


ENDURAROC is a very practical blackboard for every type of school building regardless 
of size, cost or location. It is fire and water proof, will not warp, bulge, expand, or contract. 
It is uniform in thickness, light in weight, is available in long lengths, easy to handle, and 
cannot be broken by jars or vibration. It may be fastened to any kind of wall. ENDURA- 
ROC is easily installed by any carpenter or competent workman, although inexperienced 
in erecting blackboards. It will outlast any type of school building. 

PERMAROC meets every blackboard requirement. It is made of enduring material and 
will outlive the building. Where permanency is desired and economy rules we strongly rec- 
ommend PERMAROC. PERMAROC is not affected by atmospheric changes, heat or cold, 
or any other of the factors which cause warping. It, therefore, remains flat and smooth year 
after year. Gypsum rock, the base of PERMAROC, offers no fuel to flame; therefore 
PERMAROC is fireproof. The comparative cost of PERMAROC being low, the cost of in- 
stallation being nominal, the time required to erect it being short, the whole operation is a 
most economical one and the results are all that can be desired in permanent blackboard at 
a low cost. 

DUROPLATE blackboard is considered one of the most reliable wood fibre blackboards 
obtainable. It is adapted for use in any building, permanent or portable. It makes an ex- 
cellent blackboard for general use, temporary classrooms, Sunday Schools, nursery rooms, 


kindergartens, conference rooms and for lecture purposes, bulletin boards and many other 
uses, too numerous to mention. 


Modern manufacturing equipment, volume production methods and 31 years experience in manufacturing blackboards assures 
uniform quality, lowest prices, prompt shipments and maximum service and satisfaction. 


Rowles blackboards merit investigation and careful consideration. Samples, prices aad details upon request. 


Size of top 


36 x 20 inches 


Height 


Made in any round size desired. 


No. 2000 No. 807 

All tables furnished with silent domes. 

JUST PERFEC TED Our Bentwood Chairs 
i Buy direct from the manufacturer. All our furni- 1 a Have Been Known to 
ture is substantially built of the finest kiln dried oak, 2 Can be upholstered the School Buyers for 

and is guaranteed in every particular. We build to with leatherette. M _—_— 

order and will be pleased to quote prices. 3 Also finished in all — i 
colors of lacquer as de- 
} Write for quotations. sired. SS 


: CORNELL TABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
} EARLVILLE, N. Y. 


i SSS RRR Ee SARA ELEMENT ROLE TE PRET ATE OA SEETELH TIT 





No. 25 Kindergarten Table | (CHAIRS OF STRENGTH-BEAUTY 


Light Oak Finish | 


i 18 to 26 inches 





EW.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 
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SEND FOR SAMPLE ED CATALOG 


2500 OGDEN AVE. CHICAGO. 
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GREAT NORTHERN CHAIR CO. 
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‘ 107 South Wabash Avenue ' 
y CHICAGO M 
\ NEW YORK PORTLAND SEATTLE ' 
i) 


=—=— 
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We build desks and 
auditorium chairs, 
using both cast and 
steel parts—it is the 


Our product, manu- 
\ factured over a period 
‘ of sixty-five years, is 


ea 


reasonably priced — 





based upon minimum quality of materials IN 
‘ overhead expense in used, plus craftsman- y 
ship, finish and design, ot 

\ ministration. that insures you de- i 
' pendable furniture. y 
\ 

f ' 
\ Woodworking and metal plant 


22nd and Fisk Sts., Chicago. 


> 


— 
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| sales and factory ad- 


Boards of 


Education:- 


Let us estimate your 
specifications and plans for 
school equipment—if you 
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have not received our 
1930 index—ask for cat- 
alog 78M. 
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No. 100 Single 
Sanitary Desk No. 38 A. C. 


Auditorium Chair 


~ Sees 


ee 
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Movable School f 
Furniture | 

We specialize in all types | 

of movable equipment — ' 


unit movable desk and 


ew LS 


chair, tables and chairs, 


od —— i ee 





tablet arm chairs, etcetera. " | 
A | 
Write and specify q 
Booklet C-G ' 
" 
ij 
| Bnd sing sate dear 7 
‘ QUALITY — BASED ON 65 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE! ' 
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VIKINGS ARE ECONOMICAL 


They will show the least cost during their life. All steel 
construction assures a chair that will give many years of 
service. Costly replacements of broken folding chairs are 
practically eliminated where Vikings have been installed. 


CONSIDER THESE VIKING FEATURES 


STURDINESS ATTRACTIVENESS 
RIGIDITY COMPACTNESS 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY BALANCE 
ECONOMY QUIETNESS 
COMFORT LOW PRICE 


(Furnished in any color, also with or without 
upholstered seat.) 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY 


VIKING NO. 500 PEORIA, ILLINOIS VIKING NO. 1000 














SRS RUINS 


even -to-d 
more up-to-date DUSTLESS 


when equipped 
CRAYONS 







are truly 
Crayons of Character 


They are 

used in the i 
classrooms of more 
than 3000 modern 
schools because of 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 





The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 


: in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
EUREKA Service ideal crayon for the classroom. 
EUREKA Quality 
EUREKA Prices Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


EUREKA comes in two colors — tan and green 


Write for samples and beautiful descriptive folder 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
PADDOCK CORK COMPANY West Chester Pa. 
1209 DE KALB AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Correct Posture 
Insures Comfort 
which is an Element 
of Value in 
The Ideal (Senior) 
and 
Perfect (Junior) Chairs 





THE IDEAL (SENIOR) CHAIR 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made 
of steel (excepting seat and 
rubber floor contacts) and will 
not mar the finest floor nor 
damage the most delicate floor 


covering. 





THE PERFECT (JUNIOR) CHAIRS 


A comparison of this feature of Correct Posture 
is urged — sample will be sent without obligation 
— send the coupon. 


CLARIN MFG. CO., 


4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 
The IDEAL should be 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample UL) (Senior) CLARIN CHAIR, finish and seat as checked: 


investigated carefully. O (Junior) 

C] Brown (walnut) C) Battleship Gray [] Wood Seat 
Use the coupon to ob- 

[] Maroon (mahogany) [] Olive Green [) Leatherette Seat 


tain a sample for this 
We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. 


purpose. 


PN sds. aeePenenene ee ek ada ease 


Address... 
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Solve the Blackboard 
Problem Once and For All 


with-- 


VALLEYCO BLACKBOARD 


Be sure to get full details and 
samples of ; ; s : 

Now while you are making plans is the time to 

CINOPLATE ae oon S ~~ the blackboards on 

Popular Priced; specially 

treated wood; grainless; 


knotless; waterproof. ECONOMY PERMANENCE 


EASY INSTALLATION 
CINOBESTOS MOISTURE-PROOF GUARANTEE 
Enduring; built of long as- 
a oo eee VALLEYCO BLACKBOARDS are 
ee made in THREE grades, each of which 
is designed to serve your purpose in the 


most satisfactory manner. 
CINOBOARD > 


Most ical; t t- 
od af apacitily tented weed THE VALLEYCO CoO., INC. 


fibres and kiln cured. 
116-118 East Water St. CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 





SOLID KUMFORT 


° > of 
+. s, PAT 


SQUIRES No. 58 SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL BOSTON INKWELL 











Bentwood 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 
Ideal for Schools, 

Hotels, Auditoriums 


Also PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Neat, Strong, Long Lived 


Write for Bulletin 








SQUIRES No. 60 SQUIRES No. 12 
BOSTON INKWELL COMMON SENSE INKWELL 






















Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 112”, 1354” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished at 
same price. 

We make several other styles of inkwells. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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TO OPEN TO CLOSE 


WITH THE FOOT! 


ZIP!—and the TUCKER’WAY (all wood fold- 
ing chair) is unfolded. ZIP!—and it’s folded. No 


puzzle to work—no fingers to mash. 


These chairs are also easy to stack—like a plate 
of pancakes. And they are EASE-y to sit in—large, 
roomy seat and comfortable back. A relief for fat 
folks and heavyweights. And strong—like an ox— 
they won't rattle, won’t warp, can’t rust, and are as 
tough as a yegg—you can knock ’em about!! 





Well 
Built 


Won't 
Tilt 








These chairs are made in regular and juvenile sizes in 
natural finish. Also in a variety of vivid colors—Orange, 
Jade Green, Chinese Red, French Blue, and Black or 
Walnut on special orders. Sold singly or in sections. With 
all these points you can certainly specify the TUCKER- 
"WAY, and certainly be assured of unusual value! 


Send for sample and give it the works. It may be re- 
turned or kept as part of order. (No free samples.) 


ORDER FROM NEAREST 

REPRESENTATIVE—OR DIRECT 

L. T. Decker, 7429 Jeffery Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. S. Cleveland Co., 115 S. E. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Darusmont, Jr., 49 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

M. W. Mitchell, 119 S. Queen St., 
York, Pa. 

Alden Glaze & Co., 121 Second St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

L. W. Clarke, 1140 Broadway, New 
York City. 

G. J. Smeltzer, 437 Gladstone Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

E. L. Roach & Co., Inc., 216 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. J. Cheeseman, Clarkston, Mich. 


(Warehouses in Principal Cities) 
TUCKER DUCK 
& RUBBER CO. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


NOT ft! The TUCKER’ WAY 
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ie Coupon 
VR Value! 


Are you one of the growing number of 
school systems saving ULAR leeds Lie it 


Flanagan Sales Plan? 


The coupon below will bring you com- 


plete information. Mail it today. It. will 


not obligate you in ETA Ne 


BLACKBOARDS 
“Nu-Slate” Asbestos — 


“Pertecto-Plate’’—and 
“Rock-Plate’” Blackboard. 
Cork Bulletin Board. 


al ae) ae bey Testi 11 Pattee xe S301 


Pupils’ Desks, Tables, Auditorium Seating 
and Other Fine Furniture 


48 Years of School Service 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
900 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
900 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


Please send us information (without obligation on 
our part) on the following: 


Blackboard?____ Quantity? 
Pupils’ Desks?______+_ Quantity? 
Other Equipment 


We expect to buy on or about 
Name SCHOOL BOARD 
a 


Name of Official sal 


POSITION 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump. 
Furnished in capacities of 4 to 


400 g. p. m. of water and 3 to 

171 cu. ft. per min. of air. For 
ry serving up to 300,000 sq. ft. 
/ equivalent direct radiation. Write 
for Bulletin 85. 


® 


TEMPERATURES | 
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East Oakland High School, East Oakland, California. Miller & Warnecke, Architects 


—in this California High School 


N the East Oakland High School, East Oakland, 
California, a Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump 
keeps the heating system working efficiently at all 
times. Close control and careful regulation of tem- 
peratures are made easy. 


Automatically controlled, the Jennings Pump assures 
the complete removal of air and condensation from 
return lines and radiators. It handles air and water 
separately. Air is discharged direct to the atmos- 
phere. Water only is pumped against boiler pres- 
sure. Operating costs are low. 


Jennings Pumps 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO., 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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Outside 
Clocks 


give Beauty and Utility 
to the School Building 





Pleasant Porter School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Archt. L. I. Shumway, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Engr. B. F. Cook, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A good example of a 


Everyone likes to know the time. 


School children, particularly the younger classes, seldom carry 
, Standard Electric Clock . i 5 y 
Installation watches. 

An outside clock on the front of the building is therefore of in- 
estimable value to them. Operated in connection with the electric 
i time system in the building, it gives pupils and teachers a convenient 

check and tends to eliminate tardiness. 
As an ornament the “Standard Electric” Clock adds much to the 
. beauty of any fine building. 
Hy 
Manufacturers of 
Hy? ‘ \ ° ° 
Complete School Electric Time Systems 
Fire Alarm and Telephone Equipment 

r Science Laboratory Voltage Supply Panels 
' 
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Specifications and other data gladly furnished upon request. 
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THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of Can., Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 














i Atlanta, Glenn Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Portland, Ore., 65 First St. 
a i Baltimore, 2 E. Redwood St. Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 124 West 4th St. San Francisco, 1 Drumm St. 
; i Birmingham, 2920 7th Ave. South Columbus, 83 South High St. Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. Seranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
. Boston, 10 High Street Dallas, Mercantile Bank Bldg. New York City, 50 Church St. Seattle, 918 Western Ave. 
a Buffalo, 220 Delaware Ave. Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. Philadelphia, 1612 Market St. Spokane, 110 S. Cedar St. 
: Charlotte, 217 Latta Arcade Detroit, Donovan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. Tampa, 114 West Alfred St. 
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The Pedagogue and the Teacher 


John Dixon 


Ve old-time PEDAGOGUE was stiff, prim, 
formal, studiously dull, and much given to the 
consideration of trifles. He knew little of the 
world of people and things, and was regarded 
as a tyrant by children and as a child by men. 
The very word “pedagogue” has come down to 
us laden with the satire of the centuries. It con- 
jures up a personage, unnatural, crabbed, pov- 
erty-stricken, eccentric, unfortunate. 

In the place of the pedagogue we have now 
more and more the TEACHER, a name made 
glorious to all time by the world’s Lord and 
supremest Model, Him of the Loaves and Fishes 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

The moral and spiritual qualifications of the 
teacher have changed but little. To be a teacher 
is first of all to be a man or a woman, and the 
teacher must command the respect of men. and 
women before he can hope to win the regard 
of those far keener judges of human motives, 
the bovs and girls and young men and women 
of the schools. Teaching is 90 per cent character. 


The Practical Teacher 


The teacher of today must be practical. His 
teaching must focus on life. Education has be- 
come directly as well as remotely serviceable. 

In the schools of today there is to be heard 
the click of the typewriter, the clink of dishes. 
the bang of hammers against wood and iron, 
and the whir and rattle of machinery; there is 
the odor of cookery and the artistry of skilled 
table service and home furnishing and decora- 
tion: there is the cutting and fitting of gar- 
ments, the splash of paints upon canvas, the 
music of voice, violin and piano, the rhythm 
of the dance, and the shouts of the players in 
the gymnasium and upon the athletic field. 


The Area of Education 

Education has ceased to be merely a matter 
of the contents of books; and the cultural area 
has widened to include the religious, the social, 
the industrial, the economic, the artistic, and the 
recreative phases of living as well as the ex- 
clusively intellectual and academic. 

But, valuable as these things are as media 
and objectives of education, it is not intended 
that they shall take the place of that tuition 
which is the product of the expression and in- 
fluence of the personal qualities of the teacher. 
Teaching is personality molding personality to 
larger and better living. No range of depart- 


ments nor wealth of equipment can minimize 
nor subordinate the demand for the living, 
Vitalizing personality of the teacher. 

Within the range of the reasonable and the 
attainable, then, what are some of these quali- 
ties which we may seek and properly hope to 
find in the teacher. 


Fairness the First Quality 


In the first place, the teacher should be fair, 
for fairness is at the very foundation of all right 
human relationships. If the pupil is to respect 
the teacher’s decisions he must feel that the 
teacher means to be fair, that he will ‘render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.”’ 

The teacher should be sympathetic and sin- 
cere, even as Abraham Lincoln was sympathetic 
and sincere, tolerant, and open and kind. 

The teacher should be amiable, as Sir Philip 
Sidney was amiable, liking much, smiling easily. 

The teacher should have a sense of humor 
that he may not take himself nor his problems 
too seriously. 

The teacher should have large vision, not 
losing sight of the few great ends amidst the 
exacting demands of the multitude of the means. 

The teacher should have life and fire that 
dullness and monotony may never find a place 
in his presence. 

The teacher should have spirit and courage. 
To command the ready cooperation of the 
strong and the challenging spirit of youth the 
teacher must be courageous and unafraid. He 
must be the accepted master, leader, and cap- 
tain of his school. 

The teacher should be calm, as the famous 
first Earl of Marlborough was calm, refusing to 
be greatly disturbed whatever the odds. 


Love of the Job 


The teacher should know his subject, that he 
be not a blind leader of the blind, and that he 
may the more easily convince of the great worth 
and profound attractiveness of knowledge. 

The teacher should be alert and up-to-date, 
that he may interpret his message in the light 
of the day’s latest advance. 

And, finally, de should like his job, for 
though he should possess all of the foregoing 
qualifications and more, and yet failed to like 
the work of teaching boys and girls, he would 
be “but as sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal” signifying nothing. 


s 


School Boards Control Own Funds 


The Schenectady Salary Decision 


The supreme court of Schenectady county, 
New York, recently rendered an important de- 
cision in the case of the board of education of 
Schenectady, against the comptroller of the 
City of Schenectady, in which the school board 
sought to compel the comptroller to counter- 
sign warrants for the payment of salaries of 
officers and employees for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1930. The case involved a controversy in 
which the school board claimed jurisdiction 
over the item of salaries, and the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment of the city claimed 
they could only increase salaries. 

It appears that, in September, 1929, the 
school board presented to the municipal author- 
ities its annual itemized estimate of the moneys 
required for the ensuing fiscal year, including 
the necessary amount for the payment of sala- 
ries of superintendents, teachers, supervising 
staff, and other employees. One item of the esti- 
mate was $31,500 for the salaries of the admin- 
istrative officers and employees. In October, 


1929, the common council adopted the annual 
budget, after its approval by the board of esti- 
mate. The budget included the sum of $2,262,- 
902 to be credited to the board of education for 
educational purposes. The budget thus adopted 
allowed the sum of $29,500 for the compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in the office, and 
excluded the $31,000 requested by the board 
of education in its original estimate. In Decem- 
ber, 1929, the board of education increased the 
salaries to the extent of $1,500 for the four in- 
dividuals in the administrative department. 
These beneficiaries were not members of either 
the teaching or supervisory staff of the schools, 
but were employed in the administrative de- 
partment. 
History of the Litigation 


Subsequently, the city comptroller of Schen- 
ectady refused to countersign the warrants for 
the payment of these salaries because the in- 
creases were not specified in the annual esti- 
mate. Later, a suit was brought to compel the 
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comptroller to affix his signature. Notwithstand- 
ing the reduction made by the city authorities 
in the school-board’s estimate, it was conceded 
that there were sufficient funds to the credit of 
the board remaining of the appropriated money 
to pay for the disputed claims. It was obvious 
that the amount of the increases could not have 
been included when the estimate was presented 
because no such determination had been made. 

The court, in its decision, brought out that 
the board of education is a corporation separate 
and distinct from the city and is charged by 
the state with the responsibility of furnishing 
an efficient system of public education; it is 
not subject to, or controlled by, the municipal 
authorities. In order to enable boards of educa- 
tion to properly discharge the duties enjoined 
upon them, they are clothed with authority to 
act independently of the city authorities (Peo- 
ple ex rel. Wells and Newton Co. v. Craig, 252 
N.Y. 125; Matter of Fuhrmann v. Graves, 235 
N. Y. 77). The education law was enacted so 
that the state might reassume its control over 
the education of the youth which it had previ- 
ously delegated to the municipalities. 


School Board May Fix Salaries 


Attention was directed to the statute (Edu- 
cation Law, sec. 868, subd. 2), which provides 
that the board of education in a city of the sec- 
ond class, such as Schenectady, shall have 
power to create and maintain such positions as 
in its judgment may be necessary for the proper 
and efficient administration of its work. The 
board may also fix the salaries, not only of the 
supervising and teaching staffs of the schools, 
but of all other employees whose salaries are 
not fixed by law (Education Law, sec. 887). 

It was further maintained that it is the duty 
of the city officials to appropriate the necessary 
funds for educational purposes, and to see that 
the money raised by taxation for that use shall 
not be used for purposes other than those au- 
thorized by the education law. The board of 
estimate may increase, diminish. or reject any 
item, except for fixed charges, for which the 
city is Hable. The latter can reduce the total 
amount to be expended, but it cannot control 
the wav in which such expenditure is to be 
made. In the last analysis it is for the board of 
education to say how the money within its 
control shall be expended (Education Law, sec. 
877, subd. 10). The detailed items of the 
board’s estimate are merely for the purpose of 
supplying the city authorities with information 
to aid them in determining the total amount to 
be appropriated (Matter of Emerson v. Buck, 
230 N. Y. 380; Matter of Reif v. Schwab, 204 
A. D. 50). In the items of the estimate for sal- 
aries of teachers, employees, and other persons 
assisting in the administration of the educa- 
tional affairs, the city has no particular con- 
cern, except in the matter of directing how the 
funds are to be classified (Matter of Fleisch- 
mann v. Graves, 255 N. Y. 84). 


School Board is Final Authority 


The court, in its opinion, concluded that the 
salaries in controversy were lawfully fixed by 
the board of education, that that body had a 
right to fix them, and that the money was avail- 
able to pay them. The comptroller in this case, 
could not question the legality of the item, since 
his receipt of a claim properly audited by the 
board of education entailed only the duty of 
ascertaining whether the requisition embraced 
charges against the education fund as disclosed 
by the records of his department. If the requisi- 
tion was found to be accurate, he had no dis- 
cretion, and his duty was to countersign the 
warrant. Consequently, the refusal of the city 
comptroller to countersign the warrants in- 
volved was not justified. The application of the 
board of education for an order of mandamus 
against the city was sustained. 





Program of Instruction Improvement in the Sacramento High School 
I. H. Linder, Vice-Principal in Charge of Instruction, Sacramento High School 


The Necessity of Supervision in the 
Secondary Schools 


The recognition of the needs for improve- 
ment of the instruction in our secondary schools 
has dominated our convention programs for a 
number of years. But, like good intentions 
which are pushed into the future, definite pro- 
grams of improvement have been slow to fol- 
low this recognition. Fifteen years ago’ Dr. 
Frank M. McMurry startled the public with his 
declaration that, “in America teaching practices 
lag twenty years behind educational theory.” 
If this was not an overstatement of the case 
then, it is scarcely less true now. Teaching prac- 
tices in our secondary schools have been weight- 
ed down with a burdening freight of tradition, 
while the theory of secondary education has 
become increasingly sensitive to the social de- 
mands on the school. In secondary education, 
theory and practice are scarcely on speaking 
terms. While theory may be divorced from real- 
ity. classroom practice is certainly dominated 
by many inflexible customs. The net result in 
our secondary schools is a sort of functional 
neurosis of discontent. Classroom teachers do 
not understand the demands of educational 
leaders: our leadership becomes impatient with 
classroom practice and many proposed reforms 
end as feeble gestures. Instruction improvement 
results in a neutrality, and standing in the mid- 
dle of the road receives bumps from both sides 
and gets nowhere. 

The expansion of our secondary schools to 
include nearly every type of adolescent youth 
has rendered purely academic teaching quite 
unsatisfactory. This expanded and diversified 
school population demands many adjustments 
in methods of teaching. The phenomenal in- 
crease in the materials of instruction in every 
field, has forced the problems of the selection 
and organization of materials to the front as 
constant teaching difficulties. 

The high-school principal in a large school, 
while recognizing the primary importance of in- 
structional improvement, finds that the multi- 
tude of pressing administrative matters mini- 
mizes the amount of time he can devote to this 
work. While he will never wish to surrender this 
work to subordinates entirely, the time avail- 
able can probably best be spent in giving ad- 
vice and guidance to those to whom he 
has intrusted the problem of instructional im- 
provement. 

The supervisory efforts of department heads 
have long been recognized as inadequate. The 
method of their selection, as well as the nature 
of their other duties, do not enable them to 
render the type of instructional improvement 
demanded in the modern secondary school. 
Consequently, in the Sacramento High School, 
the department heads have been made depart- 
ment chairmen with purely administrative work, 
and with supervision of instruction no longer 
expected of them. 


Organization for Improvement of 
Instruction in Sacramento 


High School 


The Sacramento High School has organized 
the whole range of administration and super- 
vision into three separate divisions. Pupil coun- 
seling and pupil programming with records and 
reports are placed under the direction of a vice- 
principal in charge of pupil counseling. Purely 
administrative matters such as office secretaries, 
cafeteria manager, and comptroller of student 
funds are placed under the immediate direction 
of the principal. Instructional matters are under 
the direction of a vice-principal in charge of in- 
structional improvement. 


The vice-principal in charge of improvement 
of instruction is the administrative officer di- 
recting the instructional program. Policies on 
instruction are worked out by a staff for the 
improvement of instruction. This staff is com- 
posed of the principal of the high school, the 
vice-principal in charge of pupil counseling, and 
a teacher who, as faculty adviser, gives four 
fifths of her time to the program of supervision. 
The assistant superintendent in charge of secon- 
dary schools for the whole city is also a mem- 
ber of this staff. In the main, the working of 
the program for the improvement of instruction 
is directed by the vice-principal in charge of 
this work, and the faculty adviser. This plan 
has the advantage of recognizing the importance 
of improvement of instruction by placing it on 
a par with other phases of the high-school pro- 
gram and assigning definite responsibility for it. 


Different Viewpoints in Supervision 


There are three more or less distinct concep- 
tions of the improvement of instruction as faced 
by those in charge of this work in the field of 
secondary education. First, supervision must in- 
sist upon a minimum quality of teaching from 
each member of the teaching force, before at- 
tention can be given to a more expansive pro- 
gram. Second, supervision should be conceived 
as a service program to teachers, assisting them 
in ways recognized by them as beneficial. Third, 
supervision of the highest type has for its pur- 
pose stimulating creative teaching by the indi- 
vidual teacher such as will enlist her best pro- 
fessional resources. While these phases are not 
entirely distinct, they do represent different ap- 
proaches to the problem, and they imply differ- 
ent qualities of teacher participation in the im- 
provement program. All three phases are paral- 
leled in what big business is doing under the 
title of training on the job. Every large organi- 
zation faces the delimiting effects of a high de- 
gree of specialization on the part of its person- 
nel so that some program of training on the 
job becomes necessary to unify these separate 
specialties. 

Close Supervision 


Supervision of the type which has for its pur- 
pose securing from each member of the teach- 
ing force a minimum acceptable service, Dr. 
Newlon has aptly called close supervision. It is 


difficult to conceive of a situation where none 
of this type of supervision would be needed. In 
fact, it is the phase most carefully looked after 
in the ordinary system. Close supervision 
always concerns itself with securing from each 
teacher adherence to those practices or policies 
which are necessary to the system’s working as 
a unit. While this type of supervision is, in most 
instances, more immediately urgent than others, 
it should not be regarded as adequate. Among 
the many phases of this type of supervision we 
mention the following as typical: conducting 
classes for new teachers for the purpose of ini- 
tiating them into the policies of the particular 
system, insisting on proper order and discipline 
in the classroom, looking after the physical 
comfort of pupils, providing adequate materials 
of instruction, remedying conditions giving rise 
to complaints, correcting teaching practices 
which operate against the learning situation, 
and checking on the achievements of pupils. 

Close supervision is always necessary to a 
certain extent, but there is a real danger that 
it will be regarded as a complete program of 
instructional improvement. On the whole it is 
probably the easiest type of supervision, and 
certainly requires less training than supervision 
regarded as service, or supervision which has 
for its purpose stimulating creative teaching, 
It tends to be inspectorial; and while inspectiog 
may better teaching conditions, it is not super 
vision in the best sense of the term. On the sid 
of teacher participation, close supervision is 
more likely to emphasize teacher conformity 
than the broader phases of teacher participa- 
tion. It is the kind of supervision which has 
brought most of the odium to the whole pro- 
gram from the teacher’s point of view. It em- 
phasizes uniformity, rather than individual, 
abilities in teachers. 


Supervision as Service 


Supervision as service makes provision for 
real assistance to the teacher, ranging all the 
way from “trouble shooting” of the common 
type of bringing new technique in to the class- 
room as the result of enlisting the teacher’s best 
professional resources. The service is an expand- 
ing program growing with the development of 
the teacher, but above all, keeping his point of 
view in the program. No demand from the 
teacher for assistance is too trivial not to war- 
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rant prompt and careful attention. The ad- 
vanced phases of the program for the improve- 
ment of instruction will always have to be ad- 
justed to the existing attitude of the teacher 
toward the program. Supervision as service 
recognizes this and builds its program on the 
recognition of its worth by the teacher. Every 
supervision program must, in the end, justify 
itself to those it reaches, and supervision, con- 
ceived as service, makes this very searching test 
one of its constant aims. 

Among the various services rendered teachers 
in the Sacramento High School, we mention 
here the following typical ones: distributing 
new materials of instruction, distributing visual 
instruction aids, keeping on file for teachers’ 
use, copies of various standard tests, and the 
latest books in the various professional fields. 
There are various other calls for assistance from 
teachers, which the supervisor must be prepared 
to handle. 

Creative Supervision 


In the end the possibilities of the improve- 
ment of instruction in any program will depend 
on the enlistment of the enthusiastic effort and 
judgment of the teacher. More supervisory pro- 
grams fail because teachers are regarded as be- 
ing on the receiving rather than the developing 
end of the instruction program than from any 
other single cause. 

Creative supervision should stimulate teach- 
ers to a consciousness of their problems and to 
new and individualized attempts of their solu- 
tion. The teacher then becomes a close student 
of the problems facing him as a teacher and is 
in an attitude of mind to seek assistance wher- 
ever he may find it. Being able to stimulate this 
attitude and assist its growth becomes the test 
of creative supervision. 


Creative Supervision Encourages 
Experimentation 


While the very highest type of supervision 
always is creative in the end, we have in mind, 
by this type, one that stimulates experimental 
attitude on the part of the teacher. Under this 
program the teacher gradually becomes an ac- 
tive formulator of plans, and his own best critic. 

In the Sacramento High School we are at- 
tempting to get individual teachers to assume 
responsibility for developing new approaches to 
the solution of special classroom problems. In 
some cases this is carried to the extent of set- 
ting up definite classroom experiments in teach- 
ing, with the techniques of control worked out 
codperatively by the supervisor and the teacher. 
The teacher is credited with the full degree of 
success of the experiment. Besides numerous 
minor problems which teachers have under- 
taken for solution, we have set up two definite 
classroom experiments which are not only chal- 
lenging the best resources of the teacher in 
charge of the experiment, but are attracting 
much attention from other teachers in the 
system. 

A teacher of typewriting has two classes, one 
arranged as a control class, and the other of 
traditional size and method. The control class 
is composed of 65 students. Only a sampling of 
exercises is corrected instead of each exercise. 
The regular class is composed of 40 students, 
and each exercise is corrected. The type of stu- 
dents has been tested in each group to insure 
their being of comparable ability. Similar re- 
sults will prove the feasibility of larger classes, 
with less correcting of exercises by the teacher. 

Two teachers of American history have set 
up laboratory courses in the subject. Each 
teacher has a control class slightly larger than 
the regular class. At the same time, each is 
teaching another class in a classroom equipped 
with the traditional classroom furniture, and 
using a textbook as the core of the course. In 
each control class the room is furnished with 
tables and chairs, and there is no textbook. A 
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JOHN A. ALDEN, 
President, Board of Education, 
Rockford, Illinois 
Mr. Alden, who heads a local bank, became the president 
of the board of education in 1924 when the school affairs of 


Rockford were in a somewhat chaotic condition. During his 
six years’ administration, two junior high and two elemen- 
tary schools were built. A new salary schedule was put 
into operation. By a referendum vote of the city voters the 
tax rate was increased. The rules and regulations were re- 
vised, and special classes for handicapped were created. The 
supervisory and administrative staff was reorganized. The 
Alden administration is deemed a highly successful one. 


syllabus and abundance of reference materials 
are used. The syllabus is worked out in terms 
of the Morrison units. The classes have been 
tested to prove of comparable ability. Any 
differences in the results will be due to differ- 
ence in methods. While the experiments are be- 
ing worked out together, in reality each teacher 
is conducting a separate experiment. This was 
done to eliminate the possibility of ascribing 
differences in results to differences in the teach- 
ers’ personalities. 

It is almost impossible to overemphasize the 
value of this type of supervision to the system. 
It represents the highest type of teacher enlist- 
ment as far as the individual conducting the 
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experiment is concerned. Moreover, the experi- 
ments, being followed closely by every member 
of the departments, are certain to have a stimu- 
lating effect on the teaching attitudes of the 
whole personnel. 


Mobilizing the Thought Resources 
of the Faculty 


Another phase of creative supervision being 
attempted in the Sacramento High School seeks 
to enlist the whole faculty in the study of larger 
phases of the school program. The whole facul- 
ty of 125 teachers is divided into nine confer- 
ence groups, under the leadership of nine class- 
room teachers, each serving. as chairman of a 
group. The groups work in accordance with the 
accepted principles of the conference method. 
Their best thought is reported as the finding of 
each group. These reports which are later com- 
piled and summarized, are returned to each 
separate group for further evaluation. Many 
constructive suggestions are thus received, and 
as far as possible, put into effect. The best 
thought of the problem is focused on the facul- 
ty, because proper credit is given to these sug- 
gestions. In addition to these results, the plan 
serves the larger purposes of building unity in 
the faculty, and of establishing a more tolerant 
attitude toward the difficulties faced by the 
administration. 


The Necessity of All Three Phases 


Separating supervision into the three phases 
is not a purely theoretical division. Each has a 
distinct purpose. Close supervision emphasizes 
the necessary minimum of uniformity to insure 
the teachers working together as a unit. It has 
more of the qualities of the administrative func- 
tion than of supervision. Supervision, conceived 
as service to teachers, starts where it finds the 
teachers, being content at first to be serviceable 
to them in minor matters. It has for its pur- 
pose increasing the quality of this service with 
the teachers’ expanding confidence in the pro- 
gram. Creative supervision then becomes a form 
of advisory guidance growing out of mutual 
confidence and providing for teacher initiative. 


A Unit Inventory System 


A. P. Mattier, Vice-Principal and Business Manager, 
Compton Union District Secondary Schools, Compton, California 


This is a simple and logical method of keep- 
ing a complete and permanent equipment rec- 
ord. It may be used with the same desired re- 
sults in either a large or a small school system. 
It was designed for our own use in a school sys- 
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tem, which includes five junior high schools of 
four buildings each, and a high-school and 
junior-college plant which occupies 18 build- 
ings. The plan has been in use a comparatively 
short time, but has been satisfactory because 
of the simplicity, efficiency, economy, and mani- 
fold accomplishments which it makes possible. 


Details of the Plan 


Each room in any school building should be 
numbered. It is better that each room be per- 
manently identified by a number than by the 
subject which is taught in it, or by the pur- 
pose for which it is used. Rooms are often used 
by different teachers and for different purposes, 
and changing about is confusing to the admin- 
istrators if any plan of designation other than 
numbers is used. The best method of numbering 
is to start at the left just inside the main en- 
trance. Number the first room 1, the next 2, 
and so on down to the left end of the corridor; 
then cross the corridor and continue numeri- 
cally on to the right end of the corridor; then 
cross the corridor and number back to a point 
opposite the starting point. If the building is of 
the multiple-story type, consider the head of 
each stairway as the starting point for each 
floor. If there is more than one stairway, start 

(Concluded on Page 139) 
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Buying School Supplies 


C. V. Kelty, Business Agent, San Bernardino City Schools 


Buying school supplies is a matter to which 
we may apply very few hard-and-fast rules. 
The large district and the small district, the 
rich district and the poor district, each has a 
different problem to contend with. The employ- 
ment of special supervisors in the larger districts 
also complicates the decision as to the quantity, 
quality, and range of supplies to be purchased. 
There are, however, five fundamental points 
that I believe all districts should observe when 
buying supplies. These points are: (1) what to 
buy, (2) how much to buy, (3) what qual- 
ity to buy, (4) how to buy, (5) when to buy. 
I shall deal with each of these points individu- 
ally and I believe every district, large or small, 
will find that their dollars go farther, that de- 
liveries of supplies will be more prompt, and 
that there will be fewer substitutions on their 
lists if the following suggestions are observed. 

What to buy? We should answer that ques- 
tion first of all. We want paper of several differ- 
ent kinds and sizes, pencils, pens, crayons, etc., 
but we can’t stop there. Let me illustrate what 
I mean by pointing out the errors that may 
occur in ordering a single item, foolscap paper: 
We can buy foolscap in full-size double sheets, 
full-size single sheets, half sheets with no 
margin at the top, half sheets with a margin at 
the top, with lines spaced 3 in., 5 in., or wider. 
It can be of 12-, 16-, or 18-pound stock; the 
reams may contain 480 or 500 sheets. Right 
here we have 12 specifications on a single item, 
any one of which can be omitted, and in many 
cases they are all omitted. 


Clear Specifications Needed 


In the past few years a number of districts 
in San Bernardino county have sent their lists 
to me with the request that I get prices on the 
items required. I am always glad to be of serv- 
ice, but it is impossible in many cases to de- 
termine what is wanted. I received a list last 
year which read: Ten reams foolscap, 2 gross 
pencils, 12 reams scratch paper, 5 boxes chalk. I 
have pointed out the difficulty of purchasing 
foolscap on an order of this kind, and you can 
readily see that neither I nor the dealer could 
determine beyond the possibility of error 
whether the pencils were to be No. 2 pencils for 
regular school use, or drawing pencils. The 
scratch paper might be 6 by 9 in., 9 by 12 in., 
or a special cut for use on a typewriter. The 
chalk required might be hard, soft, or colored, 
of any one of half a dozen brands. An order of 
this kind cannot be filled accurately, and too 
frequently the dealer will fill it with odds and 
ends of stock or poorer brands of supplies yield- 
ing a greater margin of profit to him. 

Here I wish to point out what some of these 
errors may cost. All half-sheet foolscap used by 
the San Bernardino city schools is ordered with 
no margin at the top. Our superintendent re- 
quires that both sides of the paper be used. The 
margin takes up approximately one fourth of 
one side of each sheet. If we permit the dealers 
to sell us paper with this margin, and they must 
get rid of it after cutting full-length sheets, we 
lose in writing space 150 reams each year on a 
1,200 ream order. To a district using only one 
side of this paper the waste would be 300 reams 
a year on a 1,200 ream order. 


Late Catalogs Advisable 

The answer to all this is: Specify fully every 
item required. Get catalogs from the school- 
supply houses and give correct names, numbers, 
and descriptions for every item on your list. 
Keep those catalogs up-to-date. Be sure to do 
this. Just recently we received a request for a 
lathe for the manual-training department in one 


of our schools. ‘The specifications seemed to be 
faulty, and the request went back to the depart- 
ment for further information. This time we got 
just what we wanted — the lathe was described 
perfectly, the catalog number and the name of 
the manufacturer were given. I ordered the 
lathe and in due course of time received the in- 
formation that this lathe was no longer manu- 
factured. Investigation developed the fact that 
the department in which the order originated 
was using a catalog three years old. 

In San Bernardino the superintendent also 
requires that all departments of the senior high 
school and the junior high schools furnish esti- 
mates of cost for all items requested. This may 
not be a practical procedure for smaller school 
districts to follow, but it has these advantages: 
Each department has a budget appropriation 
based on the requirements of the department. 
Estimates of cost furnished by department 
heads keep each department in touch with what 
it is using in supplies and equipment, and en- 
courages a tendency to purchase first those 
items which are required most. 

How much to buy? The answer to this ques- 
tion should be the same for all districts. Buy 
what you need, and no more. Right here opin- 
ions will differ, depending on the wealth of 
each district, the number and ability of your 
special supervisors, and the range of subjects 
taught, but the answer will still hold good: 
Buy what you need, and no more. We can’t 
afford to overbuy simply because someone 
comes along with a bargain. We have a fairly 
definite sum of money which we may spend 
each year. That sum should be apportioned ac- 
cording to our various requirements and we 
should then follow our apportionments as close- 
ly as possible. I have been with this school sys- 
tem almost fifteen years. In that time I have 
never bought a drawing pencil. Up to three 
years ago I had never bought refills for paint 
boxes. For several years after I entered school 
service there was a sufficient quantity of colored 
chalk and certain other supplies to meet all re- 
quirements. This condition came about through 
buying bargains. Savings can be effected more 
safely in other ways. 


Possible Economies in Towels 


I have pointed out how half-sheet foolscap 
without the margin, together with the use of 
both sides of the paper, will reduce the quantity 
needed. We have found that 6 by 9-in. scratch 
paper is more economical than sheets 9 by 12 
in. The average youngster begins figuring in the 
center of a sheet of paper. With the smaller 
sheet he is compelled to work out toward the 
edges of the paper, whereas with the larger 
sheet much good writing space is wasted 
through the fact that he doesn’t have to use it. 
This same observation applies to the use of 
paper towels. We use a junior paper towel. Ten 
years ago there were no small paper towels on 
the Pacific Coast, so far as I could learn. We 
bought the large towels, had them cut in half, 
and found that in one year we saved 25 per 
cent on our towel bill. A representative of a 
paper house became interested and brought in 
the factory representative. He checked our rec- 
ords, and later his company put a junior towel 
on the market. A number of paper-towel manu- 
facturers began putting small towels on the 
market at about the same time. The reason for 
the saving is simply this: We wipe our hands 
in the middle of a paper towel, leaving a wide 
margin unused. The average youngster will 
draw two towels, large or small, whether he 
needs them or not; then if his hands are still 
wet he draws a third towel, but right there he 
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calls it a day and quits. Three small towels, if 
he uses that many, equal only 75 per cent of 
two large towels, and the remaining 25 per cent 
is saved without harm to anyone. 


Keep Inventory Records 


Knowing how much to buy of each supply is 
not difficult if a card record is maintained of 
all supplies used. By maintaining a record of 
supply consumption every district can deter- 
mine its per-pupil consumption and its per- 
pupil cost. When this is done, we need not 
guess at how much to buy and half the difficul- 
ties of budgetmaking are eliminated. 

What quality to buy? In answering that ques- 
tion I have in mind certain school districts 
which buy nothing but the best —or rather, 
nothing but the highest-priced supplies. A num- 
ber of traveling men for school-supply houses 
have told me of one district which has great 
difficulty in spending its allotment of school 
funds each year. This district is so wealthy in 
proportion to school population that the school- 
tax rate is very low. The superintendent does 
not want the rate of taxation reduced, and it 
therefore becomes necessary to keep down ac- 
cumulating balances by paying higher salaries 
and buying more expensive supplies. Let’s hope 
this is an exceptional case, for there is no justi- 
fication possible for such expenditure of school 
funds. The teaching of extravagance, either 
through excessive distribution of supplies or 
through the use of too-expensive supplies, is a 
practice which should not be tolerated in any 
school system. 


Inferior Goods Wasteful 


It should be the aim of every district to use 
supplies of good standard quality. Money may 
be wasted in buying inferior supplies just as 
surely as it may be wasted in buying supplies 
of better quality and higher price than are re- 
quired for school use. Free samples are fur- 
nished willingly by all school-supply houses. 
Get these samples and test them until you have 
selected standards that you know will be satis- 
factory, then specify these standards, or equal, 
when calling for bids on supplies. 

How to buy? The best single answer to this 
question is: Standardize your supplies to the 
best of your ability. Don’t buy several different 
kinds of pencils, paper, chalk, etc., for the same 
use. I remember very well, some ten years ago, 
that we received requests for five different kinds 
of modeling clay on the lists for that year’s 
supplies. That clay would have cost about 33 
cents a pound if the order had been split in five 
different brands; it actually cost around 29 
cents a pound when the order was standardized 
and the total quantity of one brand was pur- 
chased. At the present time we use powdered 
clay which costs us but 4 or 5 cents per pound. 


Standardization Means Economy 


Standardization makes it possible to buy 
larger quantities of a single item, and quantity 
purchase means reduction in cost. The supply 
house can stock one line of pencils more eco- 
nomically than it can buy and handle a dozen 
different brands. This statement applies with 
just as much force to practically every other 
school supply. If we continue to order a wide 
range of any given supply, the supply houses 
must continue to carry in stock those things for 
which we ask. To carry a great variety of stock 
ties up their capital and frequently causes 
heavy losses through changes in price and de- 
terioration of certain supplies. Someone has 
to pay the losses, and someone, in these in- 
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stances, means the districts buying school 
supplies. 

Again, in direct proportion to the care with 
which we standardize our orders, we shall find 
that errors in delivery are fewer and deliveries 
are more prompt. Supply houses frequently ex- 
perience much difficulty in locating and secur- 
ing certain so-called “off supplies” for which we 
ask. Right here the temptation comes to the 
dealer to substitute something he has in stock 
rather than spend time and delay the order 
through trying to fill it with the exact item 
specified. The substitution is frequently equal 
to or better than the thing for which we have 
asked, but the dealer has scarcely a chance to 
make us believe it. 

It is easier to standardize elementary supplies 
than high-school supplies, but sincere and dis- 
criminating effort toward standardization of 
supplies will, in the end, pay any district, not 
alone in dollars and cents, but in time saved 
and in better service from the houses with which 
you do business. 


Small Districts Pay Higher Prices 


The smaller districts should not expect to 
buy supplies as cheaply as do the larger city 
districts. It simply can’t be done. First of all, 
the larger districts buy greater quantities. 
Again, the larger orders generally carry the 
clearer specifications, because they simply can't 
afford to be flooded with deliveries which do 
not come up to requirements and it takes too 
much time to correct these errors. Clearer speci- 
fications mean less trouble in handling orders, 
and this fact, gives the larger districts a very 
material price advantage over smaller districts. 

Some time, legislation will be passed making 
county superintendents the purchasing agent 
for all districts with an average daily attend- 
ance below some specified number. When such 
legislation is enacted, the smaller districts will 
come into their own in the matter of prices paid 
for supplies, for the county superintendent will 
then pool the supply lists of a number of small 
districts and thus secure the advantage of quan- 
titv purchase. Practically all supply houses will 
oppose such legislation, and some districts may 
do so, but such a law would be based on sound 
business principles. 


Dealer Need Not Worry Buyer 

There is and always will be a_ tendency 
on the part of school-supply houses to combine 
to hold prices above a given level, or margin of 
profit. This is not a matter for grave concern. 
Supply houses must make a living profit on 
what they sell, otherwise they must furnish in- 
ferior supplies and give poorer service, or go out 
of business. We are concerned, however, in see- 
ing or in attempting to see that the margin of 
profit required by supply houses is fair to us as 
well as to them. 

The last of our five questions is: When io 
buy? The answer is: Buy early. We plan to 
have our lists out for bids each year about 
April 1st. Ninety per cent of all school districts 
in the state wait until the months of July and 
August before placing their orders. If you take 
time to consider it, the result is obvious. To 
meet this sudden increase in business, every 
large supply house has to employ extra help. 
This extra help is, as a rule, inexperienced and 
therefore costly in the number of errors made, 
and in the amount of service rendered in pro- 
portion to wages paid. 

Here, again, the cost is passed on to us. With 
90 per cent of our purchases falling within a 
period of 60 days, stocks of supplies are rapidly 
exhausted. On the Pacific Coast fill-in orders 
from the east are late in arriving, for the east is 
also enjoying the rush season, and transporta- 
tion on small shipments is more expensive than 
on carload shipments. Thus, the district that 
is late in placing its orders, must pay a higher 
price for supplies which will probably arrive 
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late and which will carry many odds and ends 
of depleted stocks as well as many substitutions 
for items which cannot be secured at all. 


Estimating Needs 


If a proper record of supply consumption has 
been maintained, we can order supplies as easily 
and as accurately in the middle of the school 
year as at its close. It is only necessary to total 
the consumption of any given supply at the end 
of any given number of months, then divide the 
total consumption by the number of months 
since school began. This will give you the aver- 
age consumption for one month. Multiply this 
unit by the number of months in your school 
year, and you have, very accurately, the quan- 
tity you will need of any given supply. If your 
district is growing rapidly, you will need to 
make allowance for that growth. For a number 
of years we have added one fifth to the total 
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of practically all our requirements to provide 
for our yearly increase in attendance. There 
are some supplies, such as blackboard erasers, 
pointers, rulers, and other items not consum- 
able within the period of one year, that must 
be given individual consideration. It is not 
always safe to order these supplies from a rec- 
ord of consumption covering a period of less 
than one to even two full school years. 

What I have been trying to tell you, may be 
boiled down into one short paragraph: 

First, decide what to buy, and describe it 
fully. Second, base purchases on past consump- 
tion — buy what is required, and no more. 
Third, buy good standard quality — more-ex- 
pensive or less-expensive supplies mean money 
wasted. Fourth, standardize requirements and 
secure the reduced cost of quantity purchase to- 
gether with prompt delivery. Fifth, buy early, 
and avoid the rush. 


A Modern Hearing -Conservation Program 
Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., Teachers College, Columbia University 


Progressive school administrators have been 
impressed deeply with the tragedy of certain 
apparently mentally defective pupils, who turn- 
ed out to be of good mind, but possessed a 
handicapping auditory defect. It is not surpris- 
ing that mental stigma should be the first 
thought, since the conservation of hearing move- 
ment is comparatively new and its educational 
ramifications as yet considerably undeveloped. 

In school health examinations or annual in- 
spections, some sort of hearing test is given fre- 
quently. Unfortunately, if any are given at all, 
the tests used have been either the so-called 
“standard whisper” or the watch test. Except as 
an additional test in the hands of the otologist, 
the standard whisper does not exist, and the 
actual whispers used vary so much between dif- 
ferent persons testing, that the results fail to 
reveal any except the most outstanding defects 
which were probably known or suspected. The 
watch test, which is standardized for each time- 
piece, allows so little range between the normal 
and the defective pupil, that this test cannot 
be used. These statements are made with the 
full recognition that the hearing tests in school 
may not be more than rough inspections at 
best, and that further and more accurate test- 
ing must be done for children whose hearing 
cannot be considered normal. 


Program for Hearing Conservation 


It is now possible to recommend a complete 
program for hearing conservation and for the 
public-school education of auditory defectives 
who are not institutional cases. Summarized, 
this program consists of: 

1. Tests with the 4A or 3A audiometer. Usu- 
ally the 4A (a group test) is favored as 40, or 
even 48, children can be tested at a time. Test- 
ing is not satisfactory at present with the 4A 
below the third grade at best. The 4A, or phono- 
graph audiometer, is simply a phonograph using 
especially prepared records, the sounds from 
which are caught on a magnetic pick-up and 
transmitted electrically (electricity supplied by 
the magnetic pick-up) through cords to boxes, 
to which are attached eight head-phones each. 
A man’s voice and a woman’s voice repeat three- 
or two-digit numbers, which the pupil is sup- 
posed to record on special forms, as long as he 
can hear them. The sounds on the record are 
attenuated gradually, so that the number of 
units of hearing loss, if any, can be determined 
by a rapid marking of the pupil’s record. Suspi- 
cious cases are retested and, if findings are con- 
firmed, then a further study is indicated. 

2. Clinical study of cases screened by audio- 
meters. Usually this work is done by local otolo- 


gists and local hospital clinics. It is possible by 
means of the 2A (or tuning fork) audiometer to 
map out and show graphically the exact range 
or pattern of hearing of any individual. This 
will reveal whether the loss of hearing is gen- 
eral, or of high or low tones, which is of diag- 
nostic significance. 

3. Lip-reading classes for auditory defectives 
of even mild degrees, and others for whom this 
training is believed useful, on the bases that 
(a) the lip reading will make the pupil more 
eifective in his classwork through understanding 
better what is said, and (0) lip reading in the 
milder cases, or in fact any case, is an insurance 
against the defect later developing to such a de- 
gree that, without lip reading, communication 
with other persons would be extremely difficult. 
These lip-reading lessons are given perhaps 
twice a week, for periods not exceeding half an 
hour at most. Frequently, they are shorter. 
Thus, there is no interference with classroom 
work, in fact, improvement is expected. The lip- 
reading teacher can, and sometimes does, actu- 
ally serve as a special tutor, to some degree, for 
certain pupils who need such service, especially 
during the early lessons in lip reading before its 
effect has begun to be felt. This plan is now 
used in the Horace Mann Elementary and High 
Schools. 

4. Education of teachers handling hard-of- 
hearing pupils in methods of making classroom 
work most effective. This is in addition to cer- 
tain general information given to all teachers 
about detecting possible hard-of-hearing cases, 
improvement in personal diction, and the de- 
sirability of sympathetic and inconspicuous 
handling of the deafened. 


Program Requires Systematic Follow-up 


Obviously a mere testing program, without 
the follow-up, is only a start. To some, such a 
limited and incomplete program would not seem 
warranted. On the other hand, the findings are 
likely to be so impressive that the need for the 
introduction of the whole plan as a community 
project, with the school codperating, will be 
recognized. 

The apparent expense of these programs is 
warranted, on the basis that it requires only a 
few avoided retardations to pay each year for 
the instrument and operator. School nurses are 
effective as testers. Lip-reading teachers are spe- 
cially trained. Approved courses are given in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, which 
are conducted in codperation with the propa- 
ganda groups sponsoring the nation-wide hear- 
ing-conservation campaign. 


(Concluded on Page 140) 





What the School Board Wants to Know! 


J. John Halverson, Superintendent of Schools, Chaska, Minnesota 
O. S. Glover, Superintendent of Schools, Edina-Morningside, Minnesota 


About what does a board-of-education mem- 
ber think when he thinks as a member of the 
board of education? The American system of 
almost complete local control of educational 
matters has placed on the citizens of each com- 
munity a unique responsibility. There is no 
school for preparing board members for this 
duty. They are, so to speak, called. And they 
are of necessity called upon to think about, 
weight, and decide many important questions. 

A check list containing 76 items, identical 
with one previously submitted to superintend- 
ents in studying superintendents’ monthly re- 
ports to boards of education, was distributed to 
the school-board members attending the 1930 
state convention of the Minnesota State School 
Board Association. Each one was requested to 
indicate the extent to which he is interested in 
the matters on which superintendents make 
monthly reports. The evident care with which 
these check lists were filled out indicates most 
clearly that school-board members do think 
most logically and definitely when they think 
as members of boards of education. 

The office of superintendent of schools has 
passed definitely out of the village schoolmaster 
era. Goldsmith's picture of the schoolmaster: 

The village all declared how much he knew, 
‘Twas certain he could write, and cipher too. 
might be changed to: 


The school board was aghast at what he knew, 
For he knew standard tests, and I.Q.’s too. 


Just as definitely has passed out the old school- 
committee member who came on the last day 
of school to catechize the “scholar.” The mod- 
ern school-board member knows a lot, and the 
information gathered from the 1930 type of 
Minnesota school-board member indicates that 
he wants to know a whole lot more. 

The replies of board members indicate that 
they are interested in a wide variety of subjects 
related to school administration and that with 
only a few exceptions their interest closely par- 
allels that of the superintendents’. This fact is 
significant and must be considered in determ- 
ining what the scope of a board report is to be. 


TABLE I. 
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Note — School executives as well as school-board members 
will find this paper of exceptional value. It indicates an 
astonishing breadth of interest on the part of school boards 
in educational matters. — Editor. 
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controlled to fit the income, and that this assur- 
ance will tend to create confidence in the ad- 
ministration, which in turn will operate to make 
the school more efficient in every department. 
Under a budget system the high-pressure-sales- 
man type of teacher will be unable to influence 
the administration to excessive expenditure in 
one department at the expense of another. The 
janitors will not feel dissatisfied at being denied 
necessary tools and materials, but will know 
before hand what is to be provided for their use 
and encouraged to the efficient utilization of 
the materials and equipment provided. 


TABLE II. 


Item Board 
Rank 
Election and duties of superintendents...... 1 
MRI a hit etre eaci 884 15. dhcia six Gata dard gi 2 
Faculty recommendations................... 2 
Compueleory GGUCHtION... 0.0... ccc eee 3 
BUMPING GT OIG. on ic ccecewasees 5.5 
Janitor recommendations.................... 5.5 
Ser ri rer a 
EE 05 Goin cae ek aa een scan bees 8.& 
PUREE GIBCININE. 6... ccc 8.5 
EE I 8s 64 5.0) 4.6 Keb 6 wee dledes 10 
UN CII 66.5 6505.06 Ns eden séeneens 11.9 
Pagel GIBPIOERL. ooo ck ees Serer ere 11.5 
eee : pF ce ereee Biers 13 
EES are eee ere eee 14 
Supervision of. housekeepimeg. ; reeeerrer 15 
Faculty ae. . ; : Pee tats 16.5 
Leave of absence.. Re aiaa vie we aa drats + 16.5 
Pupil delinquency. . aT a eee 18 
Pupil exclusion... ee issn 19 
Recommending supervisors. ; cae Sasa 20.5 
Recommending —— employees. beac ci ehikcd 20.5 
Student government. ; oaks 22 
Personnel promotions. . packatenee Tan Sa 23.5 
Noonday problems........... Reka 23.5 
Pacwity Tretireeenit ..... . nck cccias ; 25.5 
MOUTIOTE THAUEIIIIIONNG wi ieee ec cms ses 25.5 


Pupil transfer.......... ae oN rie Gas 7 





The election of the superintendent of schools 
is the chief duty of the board of education. In 
Table II this duty is ranked first by board 
members. The median tenure of superintendents 


Financial Matters of Interest to Board Members and Superintendents 


Supt’s 
Board Written 
Supt’s Interest in Reports in 
Rank Percentages Percentages 
1 79 92 
8 76 57 
4 73 65 
6 68 63 
$ 67 86 
3 67 68 
11 65 51 
7 55 59 
10 55 54 
12 65 51 
5 52 65 
19 51 16 
13 50 41 
9 49 54 
16 45 27 
18 41 27 
15 40 32 
17 40 27 
14 39 41 





Table I shows that a large percentage of 
school-board members is interested in financial 
affairs. While they rank matters dealing with 
income higher than these matters are ranked 
by superintendents, this seems quite natural, for 
school-board members are constantly faced by 
the question, ‘““From where shall the money 
come?” The superintendent who prepares a 
careful budget, balancing his anticipated in- 
come and expenditures in advance, even to the 
extent of estimating the probable cash balance 
at the end of the year, and who keeps his board 
regularly informed of the condition of the 
budget, will apparently be performing a service 
to school boards which they strongly desire. 
There can be no doubt that board members ap- 
preciate the assurance that expenditures will be 


in Minnesota is about three years. That super- 
intendents rank the election and duties of super- 
intendents in the seventeenth place may have 
a bearing on the brief tenure. 


TABLE III. 


Item Board 

Rank 

TEMCERCUSTIGUINE QCEEWIEING yok ccc ccc acceen 1.5 

Supervision of instruction... i dik rdw alia 1.5 
oe cy 3 

State Department of Education reports of 

_. PERE ET E  OL EE TR EEE EETET ERE 4 

Textbook recommendations. . Laaeehadaee §.5 

SPC CREE SIGE 6 BAKA E ees ‘ §.5 
Pupil progress in “ee institutions ......... 7 
Pupil diagnosis .......... ; 8 
Standard test scores. 9 


Faculty meeting. . FiSCIEHEKE S80 0SS 
Pupil classification................. 
Deportment reports.................. 
SE TI 558 0.0.4.9.6,0.4.8:0'%0:0 
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Aside from the difference on the above subject 
a rather close agreement exists between board 
members and superintendents on the relative 
importance of personnel activities. Seventy per 
cent of the first 10 items emphasized by super- 
intendents in Table II are ranked among the 
first 10 subjects of interest to board members. 
This indicates a high degree of interest on the 
part of board members in the personal factors 
in school organization. The percentage of board 
members interested in 23 items of the 27 in 
Table II is greater than the percentage of super- 
intendents manifesting interest by discussing 
these items in their reports to their respective 
boards. One explanation for this situation may 
be the greater ease with which personnel mat- 
ters are understood, as compared with the more 
abstract side of education. Vital factors such as 
attendance and compulsory education are of 
great interest to the board members as well as 


Personal Activities of Interest to Board Members and Superintendents 


Supt's 
Board Written 
Interest Report 
Supt's Expressed in Expressed in 
Rank Percentages Percentages 
17 Ta 30 
1 72 86 
2 72 76 
5 72 54 
3 67 65 
6 67 51 
4 65 59 
8 62 51 
23 62 16 
11 58 38 
12 58 38 
1S 54 32 
10 52 49 
9 51 49 
19 47 24 
- 46 51 
14 46 35 
20 45 19 
18 40 24 
13 38 38 
21 38 19 
27 37 ll 
16 36 32 
25 36 ll 
24 33 16 
26 33 11 
22 29 19 


the superintendents, both subjects being among 
the first 5 in rank. 

The school boards of Minnesota evidently ex- 
ert a profound influence in the selection of jani- 
tors, since two thirds of them are highly inter- 
ested in recommendations of men for this type 
of work. That only half of the superintendents 
mention this subject in their reports is further 
evidence that the selection of employees for this 
important work is largely dictated by the 
boards. Only a fourth of the superintendents 
report on janitorial housekeeping. while about 
half of the board members are highly interested 
in the results pertaining to care of the buildings. 

There is a real need for superintendents to 
devote more space to the personnel activities in 
their reports if they are to supply the boards 
with adequate information in this field. 

Perhaps the most surprising fact to superin- 
tendents as a body is the extent of the school- 
board members’ interest in supervision of in- 
struction. Superintendents have been inclined to 
regard this subject as too complicated for the 
average board member. The many modern tech- 


Instructional Activities Which Interest Board Members and Superintendents 


Supt's 
Board Written 
Interest Reports 
Supt's Expressed in Expressed in 
Rank Percentages Percentages 

2 66 76 
66 57 
5 65 51 
1 63 78 
7 49 41 
12 59 19 
13 54 14 
10 57 27 
6 49 41 
11 46 21 
9 45 35 
3 38 65 
8 37 38 
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TABLE IV. Other Activities of Interest to Board Members and Superintendents 


Item Board 
Rank 
POPOnt-tOGGROF OSPOCIALION . 6.6 cc cccsc cece 1 
PER, GETIOE GOTT ong in os se ccc teccecces 2 
Minutes of board of education.............. 3 
Supervision of buildings and grounds........ 4.5 
PIII IINNINID 6 6 6400 0.4.6 c0'010045 odio'ee. 4.5 
ER re rrr rer re re 6.5 
IR 6650400 0200556 arose dane ees 6.5 
I 5 54644146.56:6.0-09.08 004008 ihe 8 
I aa 4.6 5-9-4020 :0:6 40.8089. eT ee 10 
Physical examinations................ : ; 10 
PIN MEAD RUIOIID, oo 5o ccc eicc ccceseceee 10 
reir err ee eee 12 
NN aig. a sola \kib a diabW aise tie ain 6% 13 _ 
NNN i675. 56 4k 4.6) 4.0 55 6-900 1:0e ald ald 010 8a ai : 14.5 
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Preschool clinic ....... 


Transportation routes and schedules 
NNN a a bnli-n are cid 4. 90'S 9 skied ; 17 





niques of supervision have only recently been 
accepted and employed by the more progressive 
superintendents; yet this study reveals that two 
thirds of the board members regard this subject 
as one not only of vital importance, but mani- 
fest a desire to have information about the 
subject. As the techniques of supervision grow 
more complicated, it becomes the duty of the 
superintendent to explain and interpret these 
techniques and their application to board mem- 
bers, if he is to prevent the gap between the 
technical phases of education and the layman’s 
comprehension of these from growing wider. 

Salesmanship is a factor in life whether we 
will it or not, and salesmanship of supervision 
by the superintendent to his board is necessary 
for school-board support. 

Standard test scores reveal to what extent the 
measurable side of instruction has been success- 
ful with reference to the pupils’ ability to profit 
by instruction. Half of the board members de- 
sire information of research significance, while 
two fifths of the superintendents make reference 
to it in their reports. 

Superintendents have been prone to regard 
their responsibility for the individual as ended 
when he marches across the stage with a high- 
school diploma. But the board members, with 
the wider viewpoint, wonder what is going to 
happen when this product of the local school 
enters college. Superintendents can perform a 
worthy service to their community by checking 
on the pupils’ progress in higher institutions and 
reporting back. If the reports are unsatisfactory, 
it becomes the superintendent’s duty to investi- 
gate the situation and ascertain the causes. The 
instructional department may be at fault. Then, 
distasteful as it may be, the superintendent 
must set his house in order or face the conse- 
quences, for it will be only a matter of time 
when an aroused public will demand more vigor- 
ous leadership in educational policies. 

The elimination of pupil failure has long been 
contemplated as one of the elements of a peda- 
gogical millenium. Much has been written and 
spoken about the cost of repeaters in school and 
about the waste of failure. School-board mem- 
bers are about twice as interested in pupil fail- 
ure as indicated by the rank they give it, and 
three times as interested, according to the per- 
centage in Table ITI, as are the superintendents. 
This is a logical interest on the part of board 
members, for after all Johnny is sent to school 
to be taught. If he can’t be taught, there must 
be a reason. The board might want to know 
how the percentage of pupil failure in their 
school compares to that in other schools, what 
special effort is being made to reduce failure, 
and that pupil failure has been reduced to the 
minimum. 

Superintendents have placed athletic reports 
ahead of all other activities in Table IV. Board 
members regard 7 other matters as of more im- 
portance. This should be encouraging news to 
coaches who have striven with such great zeal 
to win games in the hope that athletic success 
will bring appreciation. The superintendent who 
attends to such matters as supervision of build- 
ings and grounds, fire drills, playground prob- 
lems, and pupil diseases, makes provision for the 
execution of the duties arising from these activ- 


Board Supt's 
Interest Interest 
Supt's Expressed in Expressed in 
Rank Percentages Percentages 
14 67 21 
7 63 32 
8 62 30 
2 59 63 
10 59 27 
9 27 27 
16 57 16 
1 51 73 
4 47 38 
5S 47 3a 
5 47 32 
ll 46 24 
a 41 51 
2 40 24 
2 
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ities, and reports to the board how these duties 
have been performed comes nearer to the board 
members’ conception of proper emphasis on the 
activities in Table IV than he who glorifies the 
success of athletic teams. 

Board members rank parent-teacher associa- 
tions ahead of all other items in Table IV and 
annual school elections second, while superin- 
tendents give a much lower rank to these mat- 
ters in their written reports. The annual school 
election is of primary interest to the board 
members since their retention in office depends 
upon the reaction of the electorate to their pol- 
icies. The parent-teacher association is usu- 
ally an aggressive organization of the elec- 
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torate; hence, the interest of board members in 
this group. However, the superintendent is not 
the person to act as publicity agent for this 
organization, and the relative ranking assigned 
them in superintendents’ reports indicates a 
desire on the part of the executive department 
to attend closely to the business of running the 
school. 

The board members’ great interest in play- 
ground problems is in harmony with the interest 
they have shown in all things directly affecting 
the child’s physical and mental welfare. The 
playground presents an added problem to the 
child’s life — moral welfare. The mental and 
physical side of the child’s life are also affected 
by conditions existing on the playground. The 
parents have a right to expect that the child 
sent to school will have the same amount of 
intelligent care on the playground as he receives 
in the classroom. 

1. The interest of board members in matters 
of school administration closely parallels that 
of the superintendent’s. 

2. In general the matters given greater em- 
phasis by the board members have to do with 
financial income and with things affecting pupil 
welfare. 

3. Board members are less interested than the 


superintendents in budgetary control of expen- 
ditures. 


Insurance for School Buildings 


School boards in New York state, outside of 
New York City, have been spending approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 annually for insuring school 
buildings. Various means have been suggested 
to reduce or eliminate this item from an ever- 
increasing budget. 

Mr. Raymond S. Jewett, president of the New 
York Associated School Boards and Trustees, 
writing in the Bulletin of the association on the 
subject of insurance, points out that four gen- 
eral plans have been considered in the past for 
reducing insurance costs. These include (1) 
blanket insurance policy applicable to any 
building in the system, (2) the elimination of 
insurance altogether, (3) self-insurance by the 
creation of a sinking fund to replace the more 
valuable buildings in the system, and (4) a 
form of state insurance. 

The first plan, according to Mr. Jewett, de- 
pends upon the willingness on the part of the 
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PUBLIC OPINION 
The individual opinions are derived from 
various bits of information or factors at the 
disposal of the people, such as, facts, news, 
hearsays and rumors, legends, myths, and 
what not. Certain elements in the environment 
and those derived from personal experiences 
are seized upon. The opinions, sentiments, and 
common sense of the masses, based upon cus- 
toms, mores, traditions, laws, dogmas, histori- 
cal policies of the group furnish the general 
background. The discontent finds general ex- 
pression. Controversies and discussions fol- 
low. Leaders arise to define the issue or issues, 
propose solutions, and champion causes. In- 
terest is aroused and people begin to talk. The 
issue is discussed in papers and established 
social institutions, private organizations, pub- 
lic agencies, and individuals contribute to the 
discussion and exert an organizing and unify- 
ing influence upon the unorganized mass of 
related yet somewhat diverse opinions and 
sentiments. Finally public opinion becomes 
crystallized and expresses itself through legis- 
lation or special leaders or agencies capable 
of giving expression. 
—Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer, University 
of Southern California 
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insurance companies to issue a policy that 
would be applicable to more than one building 
at a premium rate equal to the full rate for the 
face of the policy, with an added increment for 
each additional building covered. In the case of 
the total loss of any building only the value of 
the building would be payable. The proposal has 
not met with the approval of the insurance com- 
panies because it means a large loss of revenue. 
Neither is it of any real value to the rural com- 
munity which may have only one building. 

The second plan, which has received consid- 
eration as applied to modern buildings of fire- 
proof construction, does not meet with the ap- 
proval of school-board members, who fear that 
they will be criticized in case an uninsured 
building should be destroyed and the taxpayers 
called upon to pay for its replacement. Some 
cities have adopted this plan. 

The third plan, self-insurance, has more in 
its favor, especially in the case of cities. It is 
unlikely that more than one school building in 
a school district would be totally destroyed by 
fire during a five-, or even ten-year period. It 
would, therefore, seem unnecessary to carry in- 
surance on all buildings and would be perfectly 
sound policy to accumulate a sinking fund suf- 
ficient to replace any building in a city system. 
The value should, of course, be the value of the 
building above the foundation. 

A serious objection to the plan is the possibil- 
ity that after a part or all of the sinking fund 
has been accumulated, a board may, in order to 
teduce the budget for a particular year, vote to 
\se the fund for other purposes and revert to 
insuring through the commercial companies. 

The fourth plan, state insurance, according to 
Mr. Jewett, is the one which offers the maxi- 
mum relief to the taxpayers. It is evident that 
the advantages of the sinking-fund plan for the 
individual school district are far greater when 
extended to the entire state. 

In some cases it may be argued that the state 
should not go into the insurance business, but 
this is not putting the state in the insurance 
business. It is a well-established fact that public 
education is a function of the state, and the 
state in the case of New York, is contributing 
about $113,000,000 per year to aid the local 
communities for the maintenance of their school 
systems. 
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FIELD DAY FOR THE SIX ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA, GRADE SCHOOLS WAS A GALA EVENT AT THE NEW ATHLETIC FIELD 
The above view shows the football field, circled by the cinder track, with the steel fence donated by the high school enclosing the entire field. 
At the right in the background is the field house, given for the use of the high school by Dr. E. Starr Judd. 


Community Spirit in Athletics at Rochester, Minn. 


G. H. Sanberg, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, Minn. 


A community inspired with unquenchable en- 
thusiasm for outdoor sports and high-school 
athletics — that is Rochester, Minnesota, a 
world-famed medical center. 

Much has been contributed to the success of 
athletics in that city, but the crowning accom- 
plishment was the presentation of a $15,000 
field house to the high school by Dr. E. Starr 
Judd, internationally known surgeon of the 
Mayo Clinic. Since the fall of 1929 when the 
high school first claimed interest in the build- 
ing, the name of Dr. Judd as the donor was 
withheld at his request. 

The field house, built in the style of a mod- 
ern bungalow, is adjacent to the football field 
and is fully equipped with all the modern con- 
veniences found in athletic quarters, including 
a large number of showers and lockers for 
the athletes. To accommodate the spectators, 
Dr. Judd also gave several sections of steel 
bleachers. 

The high-school football field is located in 
the new public recreation park which was a low 





marshy tract until 1925. At that time the local 
post of the American Legion took the initiative 
in securing this land for use as a community 
athletic center, dedicating it to the American 
soldiers of the world war. Through the Legion’s 
efforts and the planning of the city park board, 
the field was drained and arranged into a golf 
course, a football field, a cinder track, and a 
picnic ground. 

As their share in making the field a genuine 
community enterprise, the students of Roches- 
ter high school carried on a successful campaign 
to raise money from their own funds for erect- 
ing a canvas-covered steel inclosure for the field 
and track. 

Rochester has expressed its appreciation to 
all these agencies in contributing to the com- 
munity enterprise, which is an educational asset 
in the lives of the citizens and of the youth of 
the city. But the greatest feeling of apprecia- 
tion is toward Dr. Judd for his thoughtful gen- 
erosity in providing such facilities for high- 
school sports. 


As an educational enterprise for the develop- 
ment of high-school sportsmanship, the gift is 
unexcelled. Rochester high-school athletes now 
have the advantage of equipment which might 
well be the envy of larger schools, and the com- 
munity has an athletic field of which it may 
well be proud. To express some of the students’ 
appreciation, one issue of the Rochet, high- 
school magazine, was dedicated to Dr. Judd, at 
that time ‘the unknown donor” of the field 
house and bleachers. 

Rochester’s six public grade schools also 
share in the possession of Soldiers’ field. Every 
spring a day is set aside for children from all 
schools to compete in athletic events. The city 
playground instructor, physical-education di- 
rectors, and members of the park board officiate 
at the celebration when ribbons and cups are 
given to the winners. 

Dr. Judd’s interest in the high-school affairs is 
partly due to his own career as a student in the 
Rochester high school. When Rochester had its 

(Concluded on Page 140) 


THE NEW FIELD HOUSE AT SOLDIERS’ FIELD, ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA, AND THE STEEL BLEACHERS, A GIFT TO THE CITY AND 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM DR. E. STARR JUDD 
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Neglected Phases of Ability Grouping in High School 


S. S. Mayo, Director of Research, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, California 


One of the earliest effective efforts of the 
schools to recognize different levels of ability 
was to separate the curriculum into grades and 
to divide children into grade classes. A refine- 
ment of this process has resulted in ability 
grouping within each grade. Advocates of this 
more-refined plan of recognizing individual dit- 
ferences claim several advantages for it. Some 
of them are: 

1. It makes 
progress. 

2. It keeps the pupils’ interests at a higher 
level. 

3. It economizes effort on the part of both 
pupil and teacher. 

4. It creates more rivalry. 

5. It reduces failures. 

6. It provides for curriculum enrichment. 

7. It provides for the adaptation of teaching 
methods. 

On the other hand, those who are less en- 
thusiastic regarding ability grouping, point to 
the following: 

1. It is a costly procedure. 

2. It presents administrative difficulties. 

3. It eliminates the contributions of the 
bright pupils to a heterogeneous group. 

4. Pupils in a homogeneous group do not 
put forth greater effort. 

5. Pupils in homogeneous groups do not gain 
more in subject matter than pupils in hetero- 
geneous groups. 

6. Homogeneous grouping does not reduce 
failures. 

In the face of these conflicting opinions we 
look in vain for convincing scientific evidence. 
Experiments, it is true, are numerous. Sixty 
years ago, students of education in the field 
operated plans for the promotion of selected 
groups. Since that time many data have been 
presented, either supporting the plans for abil- 
ity grouping or showing their faults. 


possible more rapid pupil 


Neglected Phases of Ability Grouping 


The experiments in this field, it seems to the 
writer, place undue emphasis on certain phases 
of the problem with noticeable exclusion of at 
least two very important items. The experi- 
ments, in general, consist of attempts to answer 
the question, ‘Do pupils in homogeneous groups 
gain more or less, as measured by some form of 
achievement tests, than pupils in heterogeneous 
groups?” As indicated by the instruments used 
to measure the results, this has usually meant 
gains in the same kind of subject matter. It is 
also noticeable that little emphasis has been 
placed on any adaptation of teaching methods 
to the various types of groups. 

The results of a rather extensive experiment 
along this line have recently been published.’ 
The experiment was designed to answer the fol- 
lowing question, “Under normal prevailing con- 
ditions, do first-year high-school pupils of the 
same age, sex, intelligence score, and taught by 
the same teacher, in English and algebra, gain 
more as measured by standardized achievement 
tests and semester marks in homogeneous 
groups than they do in heterogeneous groups?’”* 

This experiment is typical of many which 
have appeared during the last few years. It 
differs markedly, however, in that it takes into 
consideration the factors of age and sex and 
knowledge of the subject at the beginning of 
the investigation. In the opinion of the writer, 
it is typical in its neglect of the two important 
phases previously mentioned; namely, differen- 
tiation of subject matter and adaptation of 
teaching methods. 


1Purdom, T. L., The Value of Homogeneous Grouping, War- 
wick and York, 1929. 
2Jbid., p. 31. 


The Real Question 


Grouping probably will not result in maxi- 
mum benetits if the same material is presented 
in the same way to each group. The most im- 
portant phase of the problem is not, ‘Will an 
individual gain more information when in a 
homogeneous group than when in a heterogene- 
ous group?” but, “Will it not be possible to 
present more suitable material in a more eco- 
nomical and effective way to an individual in a 
homogeneous group?” 

This conception of differentiation points to a 
more satisfactory instrument of grouping than 
the intelligence test. A plan, based mainly on 
the results of a recognized achievement test is 
more satisfactory. In order to equalize all the 
factors which might bear on the success of pu- 
pils in their work, it is necessary to supplement 
the information gained by achievement tests 
with past achievements, teachers’ opinions, and 
the interests and desires of the pupils. To do 
this it is essential] to maintain flexibility of 
grouping. When individual accomplishments 
and interests indicate the desirability of shift- 
ing pupils from one group to another, the or- 
ganization should permit such transfers with 
little difficulty. 

A method which applies these principles in 
practice is in use at the Sequoia Union High 
School. Briefly described, it is as follows: 


The Sequoia Plan 


Eighth-grade pupils. within the district are 
given the Stanford Achievement Tests about 
four weeks prior to enrollment in the high 
school. On the basis of the results, pupils are 
divided into three groups, the E, or high-abil- 
ity group; the G, or average-ability group; and 
the F, or low-ability group. Acceleration of 
about two years or more places a pupil in the 
E group. Retardation of about two years or 
more places a pupil in the F group. About 20 
per cent of the entire pupil group are in the E 
division, 61 per cent in the G division, and 19 
per cent in the F division. The mean chrono- 
logical ages by groups are as follows: 

E group, 13 years, 8 months 

G group, 14 years, 9 months 

F group, 15 years, 6 months 

The mean educational ages by groups are: 

E group, 17 years, 1 month 

G group, 15 years, 3 months 

F group, 13 years, 2 months 

These groups are kept in a flexible condition 
at all times. Teachers’ opinions, pupil accom- 
plishments or failures, and pupil interests and 
proved aptitudes are determining factors in the 
matter of transfer from one group to another. 

There is differentiation of subject matter, in 
that certain subjects are given for the benefit of 
the F group, while certain others are for the E 
group. Subjects which are common to both 
groups are made more adaptable, through en- 
richment or lack of it, to the E group or F 
group respectively. Considerable stress is laid 
on adaptation of teaching methods. In the F 
group, emphasis is put on effort, in the E group 
individual accomplishments and creative work 
are developed. Work is now being done in re- 
gard to the special needs of the F pupils, and 
the teachers are urged to realize as near the 
maximum as possible on the abilities of the 
E pupils. 

Neither the administrative nor the teaching 
staff feels that this method of grouping is en- 
tirely satisfactory in its present stage of devel- 
opment, but its distinct advantages are suffi- 
cient to outweigh all undesirable features. It 
has become, through successful experience, a 
part of the administrative and instructional ap- 
paratus of Sequoia Union High School and 
promises to continue as such with ever-increas- 
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ing benefits as changes and improvements are 
made. 


More Experimentation Needed 


An experiment should be devised, in which 
a large number of high-school pupils of various 
abilities in each class be taught a certain sub- 
ject, and the results measured objectively. At 
the same time, other groups, as nearly as pos- 
sible comparable in everything which affects the 
learning process, should be taught the same sub- 
ject in groups of similar achievement ability, 
and the results measured objectively. Conclu- 
sions derived from such an experiment would be 
scientifically valid and would also indicate 
whether or not ability grouping actually re- 
sulted in increased efficiency in the particular 
subject selected. 

In such an experiment the parts of the sub- 
ject taught to the different ability groups should 
be selected on the basis of achievement ability, 
interests, intelligence, teachers’ opinions, and 
other factors. Teaching methods used should be 
carefully adapted to each particular group. 
Fundamental principles of educational psychol- 
ogy should be applied in this differentiation. 

Until experiments have been conducted which 
include differentiation of subject matter and 
adaptation of teaching methods within the vari- 
ous ability groups, it seems unfair to attempt 
any scientific conclusions as to the real educa- 
tional worth of ability grouping. This is ob- 
viously true if these two items are accepted as 
essential elements in grouping. That they 
should be so accepted is certain when the pur- 
pose of ability grouping is analyzed. It is simply 
a refined means of providing for individual dif- 
ferences, but if subject matter and teaching 
methods remain the same for all groups, ability 
grouping is an expensive and inefficient gesture. 





MEN TEACHERS IN GRADE 
SCHOOLS ARE DIS- 
APPEARING 


Mr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the division 
of statistics of the U. S. Office of Education, in 
a recent statistical summary of education for 
1927-28, shows that while the number of men 
teachers in the elementary schools is decreasing, 
the number of men instructors in institutions of 
higher grade shows an increase. The summary 
shows that, of the 1,010,232 teachers of all 
ranks in the country, about 80 per cent are 
women, the men outnumbering the women only 
in the colleges. In the high schools, the women 
outnumber the men two to one. 

The survey shows a marked and steady in- 
crease in the number and proportion of men 
teaching in the public schools from 1890 to 
1920, a slight rally from 1920 to 1926, and a 
decline from 1926 to 1928. In 1900 the women 
elementary teachers outnumbered their mascu- 
line coworkers by about two to one, and in 1928 | 
they outnumbered them by eight to one. 

Men teachers in the high schools increased in 
number during the same period, going from 
3,648 in 1890 to 68,738 in 1928. The most 
striking increase in the ranks of these teachers 
was from 1920 to 1926, when the number 
almost doubled, from 32,386 to 63,374. In 
1928 the number of men employed as high- 
school teachers was 68,738. 

In the colleges, the men instructors outnum- 
ber the women by almost three to one. In 1920 
the men numbered 21,644, reaching 32,650 in 
1926, and 36,783 in 1928. The number of men 
teachers in the teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools has increased, while in the commercial 
schools there has been a decided drop in the 
number employed since 1920. 
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A Labeling Plan for Janitor-Supply Products 


J. W. McClinton, Executive Secretary, National School Supply Association, Chicago, Illinois 


Business leaders, through a national radio 
hook-up, are broadcasting messages weekly on 
the ‘‘Romance of Business.’’ Merchandising has 
gradually been finding itself. It has come to 
evaluate features essentially serviceable. It has 
been eliminating the superlative from its adver- 
tising and substituting tangible evidence of 
merit instead. It is substituting actual for prom- 
ised performance. 

Industry has discovered that confidence re- 
sulting in continued business relations is an 
asset. Encores in the concert hall reflect the sat- 
isfaction of the audience. Repeat engagements 
of an artist, a lecturer, or an entertainer are 
evidence that a former appearance was satis- 
fying. Repeat orders bring the same evidence to 
business from the buyer. The school official ren- 
dering a quality service is eagerly sought a sec- 
ond year, a third year, or for an indeterminate 
service. He is selling a service. Boards of edu- 
cation in contracting with a superintendent, or 
business manager, buy his ability, his experi- 
ence, his worth; they do not buy time. General 
business is attempting to operate on the same 
plan — likewise the school industry. 


Testing for Quality 


A project has been initiated in the school in- 
dustry that should create interest and demand 
attention from the school purchaser, namely, 
the certification or labeling of janitor supplies. 
The purchase of these products by school offi- 
cials has presented a problem, because of the 
absence of generally recognized standards for 
measuring the quality of the product. This con- 
dition is caused by the fact that the selling is 
not based upon poundage or yardage, but upon 
ingredients. It has not been easy for purchasers 
to have ready access to ingredient tests for 
quality. 

There has been a like concern with the manu- 
facturers and distributors of the products. The 
legitimate dealer has to match his statement 
against the fly-by-night —the transient. His 
honest claim might have no more sales value 
than a dishonest claim for quality. There seem- 
ed but one way out of the dilemma — have 
scientific tests support the statements, have 
labeling tell the story, and serve as a specifica- 
tion basis for purchases, and back of it all, have 
an impartial organization functioning as a test- 
ing and label clearing house. This function 
the National School Supply Association per- 
forms. 


Origin of the Plan 


There has been evidence of a need for some 
basis for measuring the quality of the product 
purchased in this special field of janitor sup- 


plies. Many superintendents and purchasing 
agents have voiced such a sentiment in recent 
years. Manufacturers and distributors in this 
line of business have also claimed a need for 
some regulation of the business, this claim be- 
ing based upon the experiences of school offi- 
cials in doing business with representatives tem- 
porarily engaged in the selling of these prod- 
ucts. It is in this temporary selling group that 
the evils of selling through misrepresentation 
have been so much in evidence. The transient 
salesman has no reputation to protect, has no 
interest in establishing a good will as an asset, 
has no interest in repeat orders, so that there is 
no restraint on overselling a purchaser or un- 
loading on a school system products not essen- 
tial for the school need, and has no interest save 
the present sale and the marginal profit as wide 
as the market will afford. This is a selling pro- 
gram that no legitimate distributor or manufac- 
turer can subscribe to, a type of competition 
that they will not meet, and a selling program 
that brings unjust and unfavorable reactions 
upon a group engaged in ethical merchandising. 
The program should operate to the protection of 
both the purchaser and the seller. 


Scope of the Labeling Plan 


The quality labeling plan will for the time 
being cover liquid (hand) and scrubbing soaps, 
deodorants, and disinfectants. Other lines will 
be included as the program develops. 

Manifestly, there must be some uniformity 
in a project of this kind. It would be impractical 
to attempt to certify all grades of janitor-sup- 
ply products. It seemed wise to limit grades or 
established standards for the different materials, 
having the standards sufficiently varied and a 
sufficient number so as to meet general school 
demands. It is equally important to permit 
reasonable fluctuations in material tests to make 
it possible for manufacturers to conscientiously 
conform to them. 

In the liquid (hand) soap three standards 
were determined. First, a liquid soap with a 15 
to 18 per cent soap content, this being accepted 
as the most desirable and economical for school 
use. Mindful of the fact that some boards of 
education still desire a lighter grade of soap 
and conscious of the fact that there should be 
a labeling and testing process for those so de- 
siring, a second standard was established —- a 
liquid soap with a 10-12 per cent soap con- 
tent. Still a third standard to meet school re- 
quirements was established one with a 
heavy soap content, and to meet this situation 
a standard with a 38-40 per cent soap content 
was established. It is the feeling that the recom- 
mended standard of 15—18 per cent soap content 


with the secondary standards —a light soap 
with a 10-12 per cent soap content and a heavy 
soap with a 38-40 per cent soap content, will 
meet any requirements of boards of education. 

Scrubbing soaps present a different problem. 
There is not the demand for the range of grade 
that is evidenced in the liquid soap, but to con- 
form to every anticipated school-board require- 
ment, two standards for labeling purposes were 
established --- one a jelly scrubbing soap with 
a 25-30 per cent soap content, and a standard 
liquid scrubbing soap with a 15-18 per cent 
soap content. 

Two disinfectants for labeling purposes have 
been set up — one a pine disinfectant with a 
phenol coefficient of 3-4, and a coal-tar disin- 
fectant with a phenol coefficient of 5—6, these 
based upon’ R. and W. tests. 

Two deodorants, one a spray to cope with 
foul conditions, another in crystalline or other 
form as a deodorizer, complete the standards 
for labeling and certification purposes. 

It is the feeling that so far as these items are 
concerned and as the labeling program applies, 
it covers each item in sufficient variations to 
render the service intended. 


How the Labeling Plan Operates 


Our manufacturers and distributors may sub- 
mit samples of the various standard products 
to association headquarters for certification 
purposes. These samples are tested through our 
laboratory contacts and where the samples meet 
the specifications the companies are privileged 
to use the certification labels specifying the 
quality of the product based upon our own 
laboratory tests. For example, a manufacturer 
or distributor submits to us a sample of liquid 
soap which he claims to come within a range of 
15-18 per cent soap content, also that it is 
made of pure cochin cocoanut oil saponified 
with potash. If the laboratory tests bear out 
these contentions, a supply of certification 
labels covering this 15-18 per cent soap stand- 
ard is furnished the company. These labels may 
and should be placed upon all receptacles in 
which the 15-18 per cent soap is shipped. They 
are available for use on samples for sales- 
men’s use. The following is the certification 
label used for this particular standard: 

“We certify that this liquid soap has a 

15-18 per cent soap content and that it 

is made of pure cochin cocoanut oil sapon- 

ified with potash. 

National School Supply Association.” 
1The initials R. and W. used in connection with the phenol 
coefficients of disinfectants signify Rideal-Walker. The coefficients 
are determined by the Anderson-McClintic modification of the 
Rideal-Walker method, which is the standard procedure used in 

the U. S. Public Health Service. 


(Continued on Page 140) 





We certify that this liquid soap has a 
38 to 40°, soap content ard that it 
is made of pure cochin cocoanut oil 
saponified with potash 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Woe 01 G1 F- WB Le))| 
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15 to 18°, soap content and that it 
is made of pure cochin cocoanut oil 


saponified with potash 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION 


NO SCHOOL BOARD NEED SUBMIT TO INFERIOR SOAPS. 


Preset SMUT VMm CMe (tie Mee em Ce 
10 to 12°, soap content and that it 
hy Mets rei pure Paereitia] cocoanut oil 


saponified with Peed 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION 


A DEODORANT SPRAY ONLY 
We certify that this product is a chlo- 
rine solution which will deodorize foul 
conditions and having no odor of its 
own does not function by substituting 
a pleasing odor for a foul odor 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION 
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We certify that this product is a coal 
tar disinfectant with a phenol co-effi- 
cient of 5-6, based upon R. and W. 
cto 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION 


We certify that this scrubbing com 
pound has a 25-30”, soap content and 
that the soap is made from pure veg 
etable oils saponified aT na) Pee Cia} and 
is neutral 
NATIONAL. SCHOOL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION 


We certify Para-di-chlor benzene 
Pate Ce ote ee ele eee 
by evaporation throws off a gas that 
counteracts Waele ert rare ela d 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION 


Pe sae Ce eee ae ll 
disinfectant with a phenol co-effi 
cient of 3-4, based upon R. and W 
cone) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION 





THE ABOVE LABELS WILL GUARANTEE STANDARDS OF JANITORIAL SUPPLIES 
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Central Vacuum-Cleaning Systems’ 


Prof. H. S. Ganders, University of Syracuse 


Vacuum cleaning of floors is efficient because 
no dust is raised, as is the case where the com- 
mon floor brush is used on unoiled or poorly 
oiled floors. The vacuum draws dust from 
cracks if any exist in the floor. It is easier to 
use the vacuum tool than a brush in out-of-the- 
way places, such as under radiators, around 
desk legs, and under bookcases. The vacuum 
tool does not leave marks as does the brush 
when lowered to the floor at the beginning of 
each stroke. The vacuum system saves time and 
is the most efficient system yet devised for 
cleaning school buildings. 


The Vacuum Cleaner and Time Economy 


If time is to be saved, the services of a janitor 
somewhat more intelligent than the average 
janitor, one who is capable of learning to use a 
floor brush must be secured. Inefficiently ope- 
rated vacuum cleaning requires slightly more 
rather than less time. The data show, however, 
that when properly operated, a floor may be 
cleaned as rapidly as with a dry floor mop, and 
at a saving of from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
time required to clean a floor with a brush. 

Whether results will be effective, whether 
time will be saved over other methods, and 
whether more or less energy will be required, 
depend largely upon the type of installation 
and the skill the janitor acquires in operating 
the vacuum-cleaning system. 

The following elements of method procedure 
in cleaning floors by central vacuum are impor- 
tant in increasing the effectiveness of the work 
and in reducing the time and effort required: 


Good Procedure 


1. It is obvious that the tool should cover all 
floor space, if effective results are to be secured. 

2. Much time will be wasted unless the tool is 
guided over the floor systematically. The furniture, 
except in special rooms, consists largely of a uni- 
form type of desks and seats. When the best strokes 
are once discovered, this makes possible their repe- 
tilion at regular intervals. Useless motions should 
be eliminated. Strokes under identical pieces of 
furniture should be of the same length and 
direction. 

3. For most effective results the movement of 
the tool should be lengthwise of the boards. Even 
under desks and seats, the movement of the tool 
can be made nearly lengthwise of the boards. 

4. The operator should clean under but one row 
of desks at a time —the desks to his right if he 
guides the tool with his right hand. This avoids a 
continual change in the position of his body and 
the breakage of the rhythm of his strokes. 

5. The operator should clean under the row of 
desks so that the handle will not pass across in 
front of his body. The handle before the body is 
awkward, because the work is not in the direction 
the operator faces and it greatly restricts body 
movement. The proper row to clean will depend 
upon whether the operator is right- or left-handed. 
The entire apparatus, tool, handle, and hose should 
he between him and the row of desks and seats un- 
der which the work is being done. 

6. The elbow joint should always be turned away 
from the operator. This throws the hose away from 
the body. 

7. Usually cleaning should proceed away from 
the inlet valve so that the hose will not be in the 
way of the tool. To move the hose back and forth 
requires time and breaks the rhythm of movement. 
It is, therefore, advisable for the operator to carry 
the apparatus back after having cleaned through 
an aisle and under desks on one side, and to pro- 
ceed through the next aisle in a similar manner. 





1The cleaning of school buildings is an important part of the 
work involved in the care and upkeep of the school plant. The 
present paper constituted one of the important, addresses before 
the meeting of the National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials, May 20-23, at New Orleans, La. The material 
was in large part drawn from ‘‘School Building Management,”’ 
by Reeves and Ganders (Teachers College) and from “The 
Status of Vacuum Cleaning in Schools,’’ by Winspear (Cincin- 
nati University). 


8. Both time and energy will be saved if the 
hose is kept free from desks and sufficiently slack 
to avoid resistance to the handle. 

9. If the floor is evenly dirty the vacuum tool 
should be moved at a speedy rate. If this is done, 
it will be unnecessary to cover the floor more 
than once. 

10. It is unnecessary to press down upon the 
handle in cleaning floors. Better suction will be 
secured, and time and energy saved, if the tool is 
allowed to move along lightly, its own weight 
alone holding it to the floor. 

11. Open spaces, such as corridors or gymna- 
siums, should be cleaned systematically with back 
and forth strokes about 5 ft. in length. If the dirt 
is evenly distributed, progress should be steady 
The rate should be the maximum at which all dirt 
will be removed when the space is covered once. 
Progress should be away from the inlet valve in 
both directions. This obviates the necessity for cor- 
recting side draft from the hose lying ahead of the 
cleaner, and of moving the hose which lies on the 
uncleaned space. 

12. In cleaning stairs, strokes should be made 
lengthwise of the steps. All strokes should be made 
with a forward movement from the stair wall. The 
cleaning process should start at the bottom where 
the hose is attached and proceed to the top. 

Special Uses of a Central Vacuum- 

Cleaning System 

The principal work of a central vacuum- 
cleaning system is probably the cleaning of 
classroom floors. There are, however, a number 
of other uses to which it may be put which 
makes it exceedingly valuable equipment for a 
school building. 

1. Many special rooms, such as home-eco- 
nomics rooms, auditoriums, cafeterias, libraries, 
etc., have special types of furniture, which in- 
creases the difficulty of cleaning the floors. In 
such rooms there is much less necessity for mov- 
ing furniture about if a vacuum cleaner is used. 

2. By means of a special attachment, the cen- 
tral vacuum-cleaning system may be used to 
clean boiler tubes. The attachment is a straight 
iron-tube handle, which may be pushed into the 
boiler tube for about 4 in., being prevented 
from going farther by a shoulder which fits 
tightly against the front of the tube. This meth- 
od is easier, more rapid, and more effective than 
scraping and brushing and has some advantages 
over the steam jet. 

3. The central vacuum-cleaning system is an 
excellent means of keeping furnace and fan 
rooms clean. It can be used on the furnace and 
in corners about the furnace and fan, where a 
brush cannot be inserted. 

4. A central vacuum cleaner is an excellent 
means of cleaning erasers. An attachment, con- 
sisting of a metal piece to fit into the inlet valve 
and having small holes through which the air 
may pass may be used to protect the erasers, or 
the end of the hose unattached to the handle 
may be applied directly to the erasers. 

5. The central vacuum cleaner may be used 
to good advantage in removing dust from chalk 
trays, ledges, and wainscoting. It is, however, 
no improvement over a cheesecloth or sanitary 
duster for the purpose of dusting furniture. The 
cleaning of floors by vacuum, however, reduces 
the amount of dust which will settle on furni- 
ture, because dust is not stirred up in the 
process of cleaning. It also reduces the amount 
of dust to settle on walls and windows. 

6. In school buildings there ig always a num- 
ber of carpets in restrooms, rugs in offices, and 
home-economics rooms, and fiber mats at doors. 
The custodian with a central vacuum cleaner is 
at a great advantage here. 

Effect of Kinds of Equipment and 
Installation 

Much of the success or failure, of central 

vacuum-cleaning systems depends upon the kind 
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of equipment and its proper installation. It is as 
essential in school buildings, as in hospitals or 
hotels, that the system should operate with a 
minimum of noise. It should be capable of mov- 
ing a sufficient volume of air to clean bare floors 
and should be installed with attention to con- 
venience as well as effectiveness of cleaning. 

Piping. The smallest pipes should not be 
less than 2 in. in diameter. In large buildings, 
where there are elbows and considerable lateral 
piping, a system should be installed which will 
produce sufficient vacuum for the installation of 
large mains, depending upon the number of 
cleaners to be operated at one time, and pipes 
leading from the inlet valve which are at least 
2% or 2% in. inside diameter. Much lateral 
piping demands stronger vacuum. Pipes must be 
large enough so that matches, short pencils, and 
bits of paper may readily pass through them to 
the separator in the basement. Correct installa- 
tion cannot be done by guess. Account must be 
taken of the total amount of piping, the amount 
of lateral piping, and the number of elbow 
joints. If this is not done it will be found that 
rooms remote from the separator will receive 
insufficient vacuum to remove the required 
volume of air for effectively cleaning bare 
floors. Engineers must take account of the 
length and diameter of hose used, for long hose 
will decrease the vacuum and hose having small 
diameter, while increasing the force of vacuum, 
will not permit the removal of a sufficient 
volume of air to clean bare floors. 


Valve Locations and Hoses 


Inlet Valves. Valves should be sufficient in 
number, and properly placed, to facilitate the 
use of the system. If there are too few valves, 
or if they are inconveniently placed, it may be 
impossible to clean some parts of the building 
by vacuum. The time and labor involved will 
be increased, and janitors will not want to use 
the system. For these reasons piping should be 
installed at the time the building is constructed. 
It is extremely difficult to properly pipe a com- 
pleted building. 

Inlet valves should open from each classroom 
and placed at corresponding places in the dif- 
ferent rooms, in order that the operator may 
use identical methods. It is poor economy to 
reduce the expense by improper piping for 
vacuum cleaning. With a sufficient number of 
inlet valves properly placed, shorter hose will 
be needed. The extra expense for correct piping 
and placement of the valves over a period of 
time, will be saved in the lower first and re- 
placement costs of short hose. A shorter hose 
will also reduce the cost of power necessary 
for effective work. 

For convenience, valves should always be 
placed in the front or back of a classroom. Be- 
cause of the arrangement of desks a valve 
placed in the center of a side wall is inconveni- 
ent. A janitor must pull the hose around the 
front of desks in order to proceed through the 
aisles. 

There should be a sufficient number of inlet 
valves in corridors, so that the janitor can clean 
the corridor for the length of the hose by pro- 
ceeding both ways from the valves. There 
should be an inlet valve at the foot of each flight 
of stairs. 

The covers of inlet valves should fit tightly 
to prevent suction when the system is not in 
use. It should be possible to securely fasten the 
hose to the inlet valve. Nothing is more exas- 
perating when the operator is cleaning at the 
opposite end of the room, than to have the hose 
pull loose from the inlet valve. 

The Hose. It is probably advisable to use a 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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The Future School District 


Prof. Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 


There are those who view with great concern 
the economic changes which are so rapidly 
transforming the methods of doing business, 
and which are being reflected in marked modi- 
fications in social thinking and behavior. Im- 
proved transportation facilities have revolu- 
tionized commodity distribution and the inven- 
tion of new machinery has reduced the need 
for labor and has made noticeable shifts in the 
demands for human services and the kinds of 
occupation available. 

Every step forward which makes for efficient 
and economical production and distribution 
tends to concentrate under a more centralized 
control the management of many and diverse 
human enterprises. Towns and cities grow and 
prosper to the extent to which they can be 
made a part of a more effective organization, for 
manufacturing, for distribution, and for financ- 
ing the material needs of life. 


Consolidation and Transportation 
in Business 


Whatever one’s attitude may be toward the 
chain stores, or the chain or branch bank, the 
new order will survive. Its gradual acceptance 
will have a conspicuous influence on the small 
city and town. As a whole, the small towns, ex- 
cept those in strategic centers, are losing many 
of their earlier economic functions, and in spite 
of the fact that the small community has many 
social advantages, it cannot survive without 
the former. 

Highways bring the open country and the 
city into juxtaposition. Modern inventions tend 
to destroy that isolation which created those 
distinctive traits which have differentiated the 
farmer from the town folk. Investigations made 
today, no doubt would reveal greater social 
differences among the groups living in various 
sections of certain large cities than could be 
found between the typical farmer and his city 
cousin. A 10-mile distance, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, involved hours and possible hardships, 
while today it is a distance of minutes, traveled 
in safety and comfort. Small town and city 
merchants are increasingly noting that through 
improved transportation much of their former 
business is drifting to the larger city 100 or 
more miles away. 

As a case in point, the history of the small- 
town bank during the past decade is indeed a 
lamentable story. The record of failure in this 
basic institution was a high price to pay for 
demonstrating the inefficiency of small, inde- 
pendent, and poorly managed enterprises. Re- 
cent testimony presented before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee shows that 
in nine years, 5,640 banks had failed and that 
not less than 7,265,000 depositors were affected 
by the failures. The causes are not attributable 
to the war alone, for the process continues. Of 
these defunct banks eighty per cent had been 
operating in small towns.’ The same story would 
be revealed by the small schools, if their balance 
sheets would present the facts. 


Influence of Economics Changes on 
School Administration 


One may ask the question, ‘““How is educa- 
tional administration reacting to these changes, 
and how will school-district organization in the 
various states be effected thereby?” Public en- 
terprises are much slower to respond to eco- 
nomic progress than are private undertakings. 
Financial losses are not so readily measurable 
in a business like that of the public school, and 
hence, tradition and prejudice are uprooted 
more slowly and with greater difficulty. In time, 


1The Wall Street Journal, March 1, 1930. 


the developments which are occurring now in 
the business world will have a profound influ- 
ence on education, and governmental opera- 
tions. In fact, a study of present conditions will 
show that their impelling action is already ope- 
rating; whether advantageously or adversely, 
available evidence is insufficient to justify an 
answer. Facts and occurrences which are 
brought so vividly into the lives of the people 
in the transformations taking place in the 
business world will soon be carried over into 
their thinking in reference to the schools. In 
this regard, students of education must be pre- 
pared to direct the action and the thought of 
the people into those channels which will be best 
for public education. 


The Subdivision of States for School- 
Administration Purposes 


In but a few states are the administrative 
subdivisions created for school purposes, such 
as to permit an efficient, economical, or effective 
local school organization. City school systems 
exist like those of New York and Chicago, in 
which the educational problems are more com- 
dlicated, and in which the school populations 
are greater than are found in a large number 
of states. In these cities, a highly codrdinated 
school organization is effective and the adminis- 
tration of alli the schools is centrally operated. 
In many states with less complicated problems, 
it will be observed that the schools are managed 
through many small and loosely joined, inde- 
pendent incorporated units. 

The complications arising in endeavoring to 
administer as a unit an extended public-school 
system, as large as those which comprise the 
greatest cities, has been pointed out by Counts.’ 
While as early as 1844, Samuel Young, one of 
New York state’s noted commissioners of edu- 
cation, called attention in his annual reports, 
to the small and consequently inefficient cor- 
porate school districts, and stated then that 
they: “have for a long time been a source of 
many formidable evils.’ 


City Planning and School Districts 


There is ample evidence to show that large 
cities are assigning experts to the study of the 
problems which are confronting the metropoli- 
tan area of which they form a part.‘ Codpera- 
tive development of highways, sewer systems, 
water systems, and park systems are being 
projected in many localities. Each of these ac- 
tivities requires centralized administration and 
planning, as well as the pooling of expenditures 
and resources. In most of these associated en- 
terprises, the schools are not included.° It takes 
a much longer time to effect codperation in 
these matters pertaining to the education of 
children than it does in reference to material 
things. 

The development of the metropolitan areas 


2G. S. Counts, School and Society in Chicago, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1928, Chap. 14. 

3T. E. Finegan, The Township System, Albany, New York: 
State Department of Education, 1921, p. 9. 

4N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt, School-Building Pro- 


gram Planning, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College,Colum- 


bia University, on press. 

5A. G. Yawhberg and Others, Save $2,000,000 on Better Schools 
in Cuyahoga County, County Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1924. 


TABLE Il. Change in the Number of School Districts in Minnesota, 1887-1927 


surrounding the larger cities is bringing to the 
surface many problems which concern the pub- 
lic schools. Within commuting radius of the 
large cities the middle-class and the well-to-do 
element of the population establish residential 
areas independent of the Gity, and are able to 
develop superior school facilities in the particu- 
lar suburbs in which they reside. In other sec- 
tions, however, the suburban communities can- 
not maintain first-class schools except through 
exorbitant tax payments, since the assessable 
property consists largely in the valuations made 
of the modest homes constructed in these dis- 
tricts. In either case, a large increment of the 
populace which produces the wealth in the 
city and which normally represents the highest 
type of citizenship, live outside of the city and 
have little direct interest in the city schools. 
The extent to which schools within metropoli- 
tan areas shall continue as a group of independ- 
ently administered units is an important prob- 
lem for future solution. At the present time, 
there are examples like the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Denver, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco in which the municipality and county 
are one and the same subdivision of the state, 
insofar as the schools are concerned. 

Progress has been made in some states in de- 
veloping a highly centralized county-school unit. 
Yet, in many states, which are classed among 
the county type of school-district organization, 
the administrative machinery and the interlock- 
ing of districts within the county is such as to 
result in excessive overhead, duplication of 
effort, deplorable economic waste, and ineffi- 
cient schools. 


Consolidation a Slow Process 


Legislation of the last three decades, which 
was enacted to encourage consolidation of 
schools, has not effectively solved the problem. 
The depressed economic status of the agricul- 
tural activities, no doubt, has been a determi- 
nant influence on the progress which has been 
made in the schools in the open country. One 
may await passing out of the one-room school 
with the one-man farm. In most of the states 
are to be found large numbers (Table I) of 
school districts which operate one-room schools, 
small elementary and small high schools. 


TABLE I. Estimated Number of Incorporated Small School 
Districts in a Selected Group of States 


State* Number of Small Districts 
II 5.5.5 6 voraive: pau Wiese lara QR ee ee 2,700 
I Gils .oc5-Siaha dk Gre aneirae Pence sate 6,200 ¢ 
Psa coach ia «Mbit bd Ph Vane eK eee 7,500 
DN oo iio Savicnbeaestvesdeeananaa ee 
Pennsylvania 4 . 2,300 


*Estimated from data presented in the annual reports of the 
commissioners of education in these states. 





Even though the number of small corporate 
school districts in any one state remains rela- 
tively unchanged, the proportion of the total 
school population which resides in the small dis- 
tricts has been decreasing rapidly. For example, 
(Table II) in the state of Minnesota, the num- 
ber of common-school districts decreased from 
97.7 per cent of the total in 1887, to 93.6 per 
cent in 1927, while the percentage of the school 
population residing in these districts in the same 
years decreased from 70.5 per cent to 35.3 
per cent. 


Unorganized Total 
Common School Town and City Territory | Total School 
Year* Districts School Districts School Districts Districts Population 
A A B A B 
SE 6 640 K0 ERE Ow ONS 93.6% 35.3% 6.3% 63.0% 0.2% 1.7% 7,810 549,041 
eit Gae eave. 94.4 56.6 3.6 42.9 0.0** 0.5 7,700 428,979 
1887 97.7 70.5 2.3 29.4 0.0 0.0 5,247 250,585 


“*E. B. Berquist, Evolution of Local School Units in Minnesota, University of Minnesota Library, 1929, p. 36, 


**Less than one half of one per cent. = 
A. Per cent of total number of districts. 
B. Per cent of total school population. 
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Kinds of School Districts 


There are a large variety of corporate school 
districts provided in the laws of the states of 
the Union. These districts may be grouped 
(Table LIL) into fifteen different classes, yet, in 
any one of which, the size in land areas, or in 
school population, and the nature of the author- 
ity may place them on scales of wide range of 
differences. For example, city school systems 
include New York City and municipalities in 
western states which boast of 500 residents. 


TABLE Hd, Various Classes of Incorporated School Districts 
in the Several States of the Union, 1929 


Type of School District Number of States 
CORSGIGEIOE. ..........5 yen dare atari ase -.- 46 
Common Rural. . ; ; . £4 


Independent (including incorporated 


municipalities) . . bine piastine Shera eres Al 
FOU. 6 cs0<s rer ‘ wd beraawe ae 
County (incorporated).... ; . 22 
Union High School Ma aia 16 
Special Charter..... ; ; 15 
‘Township........ . 10 
High School... .. ; 9 
Special...... : : ‘ 9 
County High School vs : 8 
BOO e656 <4 ‘ ; ; ; 6 
Township High School. . : 4 
Union Graded....... 4 
Non-High School ; 2 


*L. O. Johnson, Corporate and Other Subdivisions of the States 
for School Purposes, University of Minnesota Library, 1929. 


The Larger School District 


There are those who hold that the small 
school districts of the open country should be 
united into county units. This may be the 
logical and expedient step to take. It must be 
recognized that the county is not geographical- 
ly, economically, nor administratively the most 
desirable subdivision of a state for school pur- 
poses. In some states, the county is a true politi- 


cal subdivision, while in others, the county plays 


but a small part in the lives of the people. The 
subdivisions of the state by counties does not 
provide for an equitable distribution of taxable 
wealth, and the same inequalities will result in 
the county school districts as now exist. In spite 
of these apparent basic weaknesses of the coun- 
ty school system, it may be desirable to advo- 
cate the county system as the most logical po- 
litical move, and as a step in advance in devel- 
oping a more acceptable administrative unit for 
school purposes. 
The county unit, as a subdivision of the state 
for administrative purposes, cannot survive as 
the ultimate subdivision of a state for school 
administration. A study of the history of the 
county and the map of any state will present 
ample reasons for the statement. The ultimate 
school districts of a state will be those which 
result after a careful study of all the factors 
involved. The ultimate local school systems will 
not be necessarily cities, townships, towns or 
counties, and the political subdivisions will not 
determine the local corporate school systems. 
Practically every state in the Union has land 

areas comprising the whole or part of counties 
which produce hardly sufficient wealth to sup- 
port the population resident thereon.® There are 
counties in these states in which the contribu- 
tions from state funds to roads and schools is 
greater than the wealth which is locally pro- 
duced. It would be more economical to the peo- 
ple of the state and better for the children resid- 
ing in these areas, if residence in these sections 
were prohibited, and if the land was allowed to 
grow wild for fishing, hunting, and recreation. 
The great state and national forest preserves 
and parks represent steps in that direction. To 
determine how a state may be subdivided for 
the support and administration of efficient and 
economical local schools within its borders will 
require a number of years of careful experi- 
mental study and public enlightenment. 


School District Basic to Progress 


The proper determination of what shall con- 
stitute a desirable subdivision of the state for 
6H. G. Clark, The Effect of Population Upon the Ability to 


Support Education, Research Bulletin, School of Education, In- 
diana University, 2:1, 1925. 
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the administration of local public schools is 
closely related to the solution of many vexing 
educational problems. Many aspects of school- 
work can be developed progressively only as the 
desirable unit is created. Until then, much of 
the projected theories and administrative prac- 
tices must be adaptations to existing conditions 
which, under the circumstances, will be basical- 
ly modified whenever the school district unit is 
changed. Among those important factors of 
school administration, which await the findings 
of scientific study for the determination of the 
ultimate school-district unit, are the following: 


School-Building Maintenance 


July, 1930 


The type of lay control of school affairs. 

The distribution of the burden for public- 
school support. 

The location of school buildings. 

The supply and demand of teachers. 

The training of teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors. 

The relationship between school subdivisions 
of the state and the political subdivisions. 

The relationship of the state and its local 
subdivisions. 

The organization for the administration of 
the schools in the subdivisions of the state. 


The Valuable Policies of the Highland Park, Mich., Public Schools 


The school board of Highland Park, Mich., 
enjoys the services of a relatively new school 
plant. The city has grown enormously in the 
last two decades and practically all of its school 
buildings are not less than ten years old. Under 
the direction of Mr. H. C. Daley, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in charge of business 
affairs, a carefully considered policy of main- 
tenance of the school plant has been established 
and is being carried out. The board of educa- 
tion annually appropriates a fixed sum to be 
used for building maintenance. In 1930, this 
sum amounts to $49,000. 

In describing the maintenance service in 
Highland Park, Mr. Daley recently wrote: 

It is the policy of the board of education to 
have a large proportion of its maintenance 
work done by workmen on the regular payrolls, 
rather than by outside contractors. Quite a 
corps of repairmen are kept busy all the year 
round; there are carpenters, painters, a lock- 
smith, a plumber and pipe fitter, a glazier, a 
plasterer and window-shade maker, a roofer, 
and one or two common laborers. Most of these 
men are handy at more than one kind of work. 
Whenever work is slack in one line they are able 
to do efficiently necessary labor of another 
trade. When extra help is needed, the regular 
maintenance men are often found to be very 
efficient foremen. It is believed that net costs 
are considerably lessened by the pursuit of this 
policy. 





GEORGE BANCROFT 
By Rudolph Evans 
Nine busts of prominent American leaders were unveiled 
in the New York University Hall of Fame on May 8. It is 
notable that three of these great Americans were educators: 
Bancroft, the historian, illustrated above; Motley, the his- 
torian, and Mann, the school administrator. 


Work is supposed to be performed by the 
mechanics only on direct orders from the main- 
tenance foreman who, in turn, takes orders from 
the assistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness. The latter officer, as representative of the 
superintendent of schools, receives requisitions 
from the principals and makes any required 
contact with the board of education or the 
building and property committee of the board. 
“Checks and double checks” are an essential 
factor of the system. If a teacher has knowl- 
edge of repairs needed within her realm, she is 
expected to report that fact to the principal or 
to his clerk, rather than to other school officials, 
to the workmen or to the neighbors. A requisi- 
tion is then made out in quadruplicate by the 
principal’s clerk. One copy is kept by the princi- 
pal. The others are sent to the business man- 
ager for approval. A coupon is detached and 
immediately returned to the principal showing 
the disposal of the request. One copy is kept in 
the business office, one in the files of the main- 
tenance foreman, and one goes to the mechanic 
who is to perform the work who retains his copy 
until he has completed the task described. Then 
this copy, marked completed, is handed back 
to the foreman; thence, it is returned to the 
business office where a record of completion is 
made. It is then returned to the principal who 
issued it. A permanent record of the request 
and the disposal made of it is thus filed in the 
three places of easiest access to the parties most 
concerned. The system of filing is such that 
questions concerning repairs can be quickly 
settled by reference to the original requisitions. 
About 2,000 requisitions make this round trip 
annually. Some of them are for very insignifi- 
cant items. Many are rather heavily freighted. 
One may ask merely for the repair of a broken 
chair round while the next one may involve half 
a dozen trades and require weeks to complete. 

There is no preventive for much of the de- 
terioration that takes place in school buildings. 
The city’s smoke and grime is bound to blacken 
the walls and make redecoration imperative at 
the end of each three of four years, or at the 
rate of about 135 classrooms per annum. Even 
natural stone steps wear away in time and 
make replacement necessary. Rain, hail, snow, 
and frost finally work their way through the 
staunchest roofing materials. By pure accident 
and without fault of pupils or teachers, window- 
panes are oftentimes broken and window shades 
come to an untimely end. 

In Mr. Daley’s experience, no small saving 
would be efiective in the maintenance of the 
Highland Park school building if carelessness 
and viciousness could be even partially elimi- 
nated. Much of the workmen’s time is spent 
upon the repair of locks and hinges that have 
been mistreated and of furniture that bears 
mute evidence of violent handling. Newly deco- 
rated walls, much beyond necessity, often bear 
the imprint of dirty hands, damp clothing, and 
even of muddy shoes. Strong pieces of oak fur- 
niture are sometimes shivered as if by lightning. 
During the year 1929, more than 450 window- 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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Published Opinion on School Ventilation 


Part I. General Discussion 


V. T. Smith, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois Historical Survey 


It was formerly believed that the most im- 
portant function of ventilation was the dilution 
of the carbon-dioxide content of the air. Later, 
it was believed that fresh air was needed to 
lessen the danger from the poisonous organic 
effluvia found in air that had been breathed. An 

cellent account of the evolution of the science 
4 ventilation is found in an article by West,’ 
in which he reviews the recent major investiga- 
tions and gives the names of the leading stu- 
dents of the subject from Leblanc in 1842, and 
Claude Bernard in 1857, to Flugge in 1905, 
from Vernon and Leonard Hill, to such men as 
Winslow, Willard, and Hallett. 

In an article written a year later than that 
by West, Dr. Winslow’ adds further historical 
information, and explains the formula by which 
the 30 c.f.m. idea was originally determined. The 
explanation is that, since an average individual 
produces .6 cubic feet of COz per hour, and 
normal outdoor air contains .003 parts of car- 
bon dioxide, then we can compute the amount 
of fresh air which must be brought in (assum- 
ing .006 parts COz as desirable) by the formula 

6 


-~————— = x which gives 2000 c.f.h. or ap- 
.0006—.0003 

proximately 30 c.f.m. He also gives a table 
showing 31 of the 48 states requiring that 
amount of air per minute. He says that the as- 
sumption that .0006 parts of CO» is desirable is 
a mistake. The “dead hand” to which he refers 
is this ““outworn hygienic theory.” He says that 
“the ideal in ventilation is a supply of a small 
amount of cool fresh air.”’ In support of this 
he cites the studies of the New York State Ven- 
tilation Commission, in which it was found that 
window-ventilated rooms, with an average tem- 
perature of 66.5 deg., had 18 per cent less ab- 
sence from respiratory sickness and 70 per cent 
less sickness at school than in fan-ventilated 
rooms, with 68.5 deg. average temperature, and 
30 c.f.m. of air.* In view of these figures he con- 
cludes that “there is left no rational basis what- 
ever for the 30 cu. ft. per minute standard.” 
Instead it is “positively harmful to the health 
of school children.” 


Legislation 


An excellent statement concerning the legis- 
lation pertaining to circulation is to be found 
in Professor Winslow’s article’ referred to 
above. He gives a table of all the states show- 
ing which states have no legislation and which 
have general and _ special legislation. He 
also indicates whether the provisions are stat- 
utory, whether they are regulations of educa- 
tional authorities, or rulings by health authori- 
ties, industrial commissions or departments 
of public safety. In 20 states the specific 
requirement is for 30 c.f.m. In Ohio, there must 
be 6 changes per hour which amounts to the 
same thing. In Wisconsin, the requirement is 
2 cu. ft. per minute per square foot of floor 
space per person, which amounts to over 30 
c.f.m. In all, in spite of various exceptions more 
than half of the states require the traditional 
30 c.f.m. However, it should be remembered 
that these laws are not in all cases universally 
effective in the states in question. And yet those 


West, Perry, “The Modern Trend in the Science of Ventila- 
tion,” AMERICAN SCHOOL BoARD JOURNAL, 69:51—52, Novem- 


ber, 1924. 
2Winslow, C. E. A., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarD JOURNAL, 70:45-46, June 1925. 


3It is worthy of note, however, that in this same article Dr. 
to reduce the 
peed of the fans. Neither here nor anywhere else does he 
for the 


Winslow suggests that one remedy would be 
recommend window ventilation as a complete remedy 
troubles of ventilation. 

4Winslow, C. E. A., op. cit., p. 45. 


“The Dead Hand in School Ventilation,” 


who do not believe in the 30 c.f.m. method are 
clamoring for a change of legislation in this 
respect. Another article by Winslow’ included 
a proposed statute suggested by the New York 
State Commission for enactment in the various 
states. It makes provisions for window ventila- 
tion and leaves out the 30 c.f.m. requirement 
which necessitates mechanical systems. Another 
good treatment of the legal status of school 
ventilation in the various states is to be found 
in the McLure’ dissertation. 

Most authorities agree today that the 30 
c.f.m. standard is wasteful and perhaps even 
injurious to the pupils in causing needless drafts. 
In 1924 J. N. McCall was quoted by Holmes’ 
as saying that in order to provide 30 c.f.m. in 
the Detroit schools 75 out of every 100 tons of 
coal went for ventilation and only 25 tons for 
heating. Hallett’ says that in St. Louis 90 per 
cent of the air can be reconditioned after use. 
He says that ventilation in that city is not ex- 
pensive, and that the argument of cheapness 
in favor of window ventilation is destroyed. 
Schmidt® says that 30 c.f.m. is not necessary 
and states that under certain conditions, the 
Wisconsin code permits a 50-per-cent return of 
the air. Walter Keiser,’® a St. Louis ventilating 
engineer, says that the 90-per-cent recirculated 
air of the St. Louis schools carries no odors and 
effects tremendous fuel savings. Herbert N. 
Morse,’' in a report before the New Jersey 
Council of Education, spoke favorably of the 
St. Louis ventilation system which he said he 
had visited and carefully inspected. 


Ideas on Ventilation Accepted at Present 


Although there does not appear to be any 
adequately thoughtout philosophy back of the 
present practices and ideas concerning ventila- 
tion, yet it is generally indicated in the litera- 
ture that health is taken to be the fundamental 
consideration. It is on this assumption that the 
New York Commission and other agencies have 
recently made such elaborate studies of the 
effects of ventilation on respiratory illness. The 
other criteria which are most often mentioned 
and in the descending order of their importance 
are mental effectiveness, comfort, ease of ad- 
ministration, and low cost. Mental effectiveness 
seems to have been definitely ruled out as a 
criterion by the studies of Thorndike’* and 
others who reported that, under conditions like- 
ly to be encountered under schoolroom condi- 
tions, temperature and humidity have little 
effect on mental ability or vigor. It is, however, 
still believed that physical comfort is conducive 
to better mental performance by the prevention 
of distraction which must occur in the case of 
physical distress. On this subject Sandeford’’ 
says in a recent book that, “These distressing 

5Winslow, C. E. A., “School Ventilation Laws,’? AMERICAN 
ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, 75:118, August, 1927. 

®*McLure, J. R., ‘The Ventilation of School Buildings, a 
study of present Practices and Costs in the Light of Experi- 
mental Research,’’ Teachers College Contribution to Education 
No. 157, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1924. 130 pp. (pp. 123-30 is bibliography). 

THolmes, W. S., “Notes on Schoolroom Ventilation,’’ AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL BoArD JoURNAL, 68:59-60, 125, April, 1924. 

SHallett, E. S., ‘‘Mechanical versus Window Ventilation,” 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 67:46-7, 99-100, August, 
1923. 

*Schmidt, H. W., “Air Conditioning in the Wisconsin Schools,’ 
Illustrated in Heating and Ventilating Magazine, 25:58-—60, 
November, 1928. 

“Keiser, W., 
Costs.” 
1924. 

Morse, H. N., ‘The Ventilation of School Buildings,’ AmEr- 
ICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 73:44, 136, 139. December, 1926. 

"Thorndike, E. L. and McCall, W. A. and Chapman, J. C., 
“Ventilation in Relation to Mental Work,’’ Columbia University 
Contributions to Education, No. 78, New York: ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1916, 83 pp. 


'Sandeford, Peter, Educational Psychology, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1928, pp. 271-2. 
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“Reducing Small Town School Ventilating 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarpD JOURNAL, 68:49-51, March, 


conditions are uncomfortable, and if we subject 
children to them, the likelihood is that their 
attention will be distracted from the work. At 
present, therefore, we shall be wise to make 
schoolroom conditions as comfortable as pos- 
sible for the pupils, and especially should we 
pay attention to the circulation and movement 
of the air.” 
Operation and Cost 


In the list of standards for judging the qual- 
ity of ventilation, ease of administration and low 
cost were placed last, because they are not to 
be considered until health and mental efficiency 
have been safeguarded. They should not even 
be permitted to cloud the issue. Commissioner 
Dempsey,'* of Vermont, states this very well 
when he says, ‘“‘When neither teacher nor pupil 
can work efficiently and comfortably, nobody 
gets full value for the money expended and for 
the children the loss is permanent.” But, if it 
is found that one method of ventilation is just 
equal to some other method in its effect on the 
bodies and minds ‘of the pupils, then the ele- 
ments of administration and expense may be 
considered. If the difficulty of operation causes 
the janitor to fail to operate it successfully, 
either through negligence or ignorance, then a 
simpler system would probably be more suit- 
able unless it is advisable to employ a more cap- 
able or willing janitor. If the teacher is required 
to look after the heating and ventilation and, in 
the urgency of other duties, forgets this added 
responsibility, it is possible that someone may 
be injured by extreme heat or cold, or by drafts, 
or may be distracted from his school work by 
disagreeable odors. If, on the other hand, the 
teacher becomes so concerned with the details 
of looking after thermometers and windows and 
radiators that the regular teaching function is 
interfered with, the child may not receive the 
instruction which the teacher would otherwise 
give. Smithson,’ in an article discussing ven- 
tilation costs, says, “Approximately 80 per cent 
of the cost of operating schools goes for teach- 
ers’ salaries. Less than 16 per cent goes for fuel, 
light, and janitors’ wages . . . when the time 
that adjustment of windows and regulation of 
heat requires . . . is charged for at teaching 
rates, . . . it will be apparent that mechanical 
ventilation, automatically controlled, is the 
least expensive.” He also gives tables showing 
that in Creston, Iowa, in different buildings 
using central fan, univent, gravity indirect, and 
window ventilation, the gravity indirect actual- 
ly used more tons of coal per room, while the 
fan system used the same as the window system. 
But, even if it be found that the absolute ex- 
pense involved in an effective particular system 
was higher than in an ineffective one, still there 
would be little doubt which we should choose 
if we find a definite relation existing between 
ventilation and health. Dr. Rush,’® in his ad- 
dress before the 32nd semiannual meeting of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, said that “. . . Respiratory diseases 
are far more costly to the community than the 
ventilating system would be.” This is beyond 
humanitarian considerations which, of course, 
should receive first consideration. In a recent 
discussion of the entire air-conditioning prob- 
lem, West’? makes this point very clear. He 

MDempsey, C. H., 


cation, 107:411-12, 
Smithson, John, 


“Schoolhouse Ventilation,’ Journal of Edu- 
April 2, 1928. 
“What is the Dead Hand in School Venti- 


lation?’’ AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp JOURNAL, 71:92,96, Novem- 
ber, 1925. 
Rush, J. E., ‘Ventilating School Buildings,”’ American 


ScHooL Boarpd JouRNAL, 73:50, July, 1926. 
MWest, Perry, ‘Controlled Indoor Atmosphere; 
of Its Development,’’ Heating—Piping, 1:649-53, 

1929. 
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FIG. 1. THE SCHOOLROOM COMFORT CHART 
This chart makes clear the relation of temperature and humidity in determining the 


“zone of comfort” 


says, “The conditioning of indoor atmosphere 
was originally based upon the comfort and 
health of human beings from a purely humani- 
tarian standpoint. This is undoubtedly the 
noble plane upon which it should be pitched 
and the one on which it will eventually rest.” 

One of the common complaints against the 
mechanical systems of ventilation is that the 
janitor fails to operate them properly. This is 
particularly true of the “split” system, in which 
the room is heated partly by direct radiation 
and only indirectly for purposes of ventilation. 
A typical statement is that made by Schmidt’s 
that ‘‘. . . janitors run them low (the fans) to 
save fuel and to make up the heat loss by direct 
radiation.” In an article as recent as last March, 
Ingels,!’ a research engineer of the New York 
Commission, explained that the reason the me- 
chanical systems were under fire was because 
they were not properly supervised. He says that 
frequently janitors do not use the mechanical 
system or at the lowest speed possible. Janitors 
who do use it usually set the room thermostats 
to please the teachers, run the fans as recom- 
mended in preliminary tests, guess at what 
point to set the duct thermostats, slow down 
fans, or set up the duct thermostat if the teach- 
ers complain of draft. Ingels urges that janitors 
receive better operating instructions. 


Physical Qualities Important 


One of the statements most frequently en- 
countered in recent literature on the subject of 
ventilation is that physical, instead of chemical, 
characteristics of the air are the matters most 
worthy of consideration. In an article in the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in 1924, 
Holmes”? said: “Carbon-dioxide content has lit- 
tle to do with its fitness for breathing. The im- 
portant factors are air movement, humidity, 
and temperature.” To these three qualities, 
other writers frequently add cleanness and free- 
dom from odors. But, since these physical con- 
ditions have been declared to be unrelated, in 
any significant degree, with both health and 
mental effectiveness, it appears that their chief 
function lies in the promotion of comfort. Aside 
from that mysterious health-giving quality at- 
tributed by the proponents of window ventila- 
tion to air that blows in directly from out-of- 
doors, the chief function of ventilation seems 
to be to produce a comfortable “sensible” tem- 
perature. But, sensible temperature depends on 
all of the first three qualities mentioned, tem- 
perature (thermometer), relative humidity, and 
air motion. It depends on the rate at which the 
body loses heat. This, in turn, may roughly be 


8Schmidt, H. W., ‘Some Aspects of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing School Buildings,’ AmEerIcAN ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, 
75:41,42,152, August, 1927. 

1%Ingels, M., ‘Why Mechanical Ventilation is Under Fire,” 
Heating and Ventilating, 26:62-64; March, 1929. 

*Holmes, W. S., “Notes on Schoolroom Ventilation,’ AMER- 
IcCAN ScHoot BoaRD JOURNAL, 68:59-60,125, April, 1924. 


in schools. 


See text. 


said to vary directly with the speed of the air 
motion and inversely with the thermometer 
temperature and relative humidity. The formula, 
if sensible heat is s, temperature is ¢, relative 
humidity is rf, and rate is r, might look some- 
thing like this: 

s=ttrh—r 


that is, any increase in r must be compensated 
by increasing ¢, or rk. This makes ¢ and ri 
compensate for each other and shows why it 
is necessary to have higher temperature with 
faster air motion if rk is constant. Figure | 


‘gives a graphic picture of the results obtained 


by asking a large number of high-school fresh- 
men for their comfort reactions with different 
temperatures and different amounts of relative 
humidity. It is to be seen from their figure that 
with only 20 per cent of relative humidity 72 
deg. temperature is necessary for comfort, 
whereas with 72 per cent relative humidity one 
is comfortable at 62 deg. temperature and too 
warm at 65 deg. In other words, other things 
being equal, a person may be too cool for com- 
fort at 70 deg. with very low relative humidity, 
and too warm for comfort at 65 deg. with very 
high relative humidity. This is all figured on 
the basis of light work and low speed (20 it. 
m.) air motion. In his investigations of the 
effects of air motion on sensible temperature 
Yagloglou** came to the conclusion that the 
first 100 ft. of air motion produces a reduction 
in the sensible temperature of about 3.3 deg. F., 
for the next 100 ft. 1.7 deg. F., for the third 
100 ft. 1.5 deg. F., and 1 deg. F. for each 100 
ft. thereafter. This means that, at the rate of 
200 ft. per minute, which is usual for mechan- 
ically ventilated systems, the temperature would 
need to be increased 4 deg. F. above the reading 
at 20 ft. per minute. 

It has been held that there is an optimum 
temperature and humidity for physical and 
mental effectiveness. Two very complete early 
studies of the physical, as well as mental, effects 
of temperature and humidity were given by 
Burnam” in 1919 and until recently his con- 
clusions had not been seriously questioned. He 
reviewed and summarized a great number of in- 
vestigations and recommended 70 deg. of tem- 
perature** and 50 per cent relative humidity. 

In 1922, Howett?* explained to the Chicago 
teachers the physiological basis for heating and 


"Y¥egeates, C. P., “Cooling Effect on Human Beings Pro- 
duced by Various Air Velocities,” Journal of the American 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers Society, p. 169, February, 
1924. 

2Burnam, W. H., “The Optimum Humidity for Mental 
Work,”’ Pedagogical Seminary, 26:310-28, December, 1919. 

“The Optimum Temperature for Mental Work,” Pedagogical 
Seminary, 24:29, March, 1917. 

3Although this is the temperature which has been recom- 
mended, it has been found that comfort usually requires a 
higher thermometer reading than this if the 30 c.f.m. air 
change is put into use. 

*Howett, John, “Temperature and Humidity in Our Class- 
rooms,” Chicago Schools Journal, 4:282-88, April, 1922. 
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ventilating. He explained that the body re- 
quires a change of 20 cu. ft. of air per hour to 
supply sufficient oxygen, but that the 30 c.f.m. 
is 90 times this amount. He showed that the 
heat given off by an ordinary adult is 450 B.t.u. 
or about as much as... from 2 sq. ft. of 
radiator surface. “This,” he said, “must be dis- 
sipated as fast as generated for health. 3 per 
cent is used in warming the air in the lungs, 
and 7 per cent in evaporating moisture in air 
passages and lung tissues. Normally, most of 
the remaining 90 per cent must be taken care 
of by evaporation on the surface. of the skin. 
This makes air motion necessary.” In speaking 
of the importance of relative humidity he said: 
“Outdoor air at 20 deg. with 50 per cent rela- 
tive humidity (6 g.c.f.), when raised to 70 deg., 
will still have its 6 g.c.f., but its r-h. falls to 10 
per cent.” It has been found that air complete- 
ly saturated with humidity at 35 deg. will con- 
tain about 45 or 50 per cent r.h. at 68 deg. or 
70 deg. This is the procedure that is followed 
in the mechanically washed and conditioned 
air. By means of automatic thermostat controls 
the air is first raised or reduced to 35 deg., 
then washed by being forced against wet sur- 
faces, then filled with fine mist which raises 
its humidity to 100 per cent. It is then heated 
to the desired temperature and carried to the 
rooms by fans. 


Dust and Odors 


Another claim made for the mechanical sys- 
tems is that the dust washed from the air is 
often the carrier for disease germs, and that 
washed air is, therefore, less likely to spread 
certain contagious diseases, as well as to destroy 
the disagreeable odors in used air, or in “fresh” 
air in certain locations where outside air con- 
tains such odors. In 1913, Winslow?® said that 
“insofar as suspended dust and bacteria are 
concerned, the air in the New York City schools 
is in a satisfactory condition, without any spe- 
cial measures of protection such as ozone, dis- 
infection, or air-washing.” But this is not the 
common idea of other school-ventilation author- 
ities. Kimball** in his report of the early studies 
of the New York Commission said that window 
ventilation is not to be used in dusty streets, 
nor in neighborhoods with bad odors. 


Types of Ventilation Systems 


The ventilation systems now in use may be 
generally divided into mechanical or fan sys- 
tems, and “natural” or gravity systems. The 
gravity systems may have direct heat only, that 
is, with radiators or registers in the room. In 
this case, they may consist of window ventila- 
tion, usually with the windows over the radia- 
tors; or of fresh-air vents in outside walls 
opening through radiators. Either of these sys- 
tems may, or may not, have exhaust ducts 
which may, or may not, be provided with fans. 
There may be a third type of gravity system 
called the “split,” in which the heat is partly 
direct and partly indirect. The fan system may 
be as above, direct, indirect, or “split.” It may 
be the single duct, double duct, vacuum system 
only, hot-blast system only, combination hot 
blast and vacuum, or it may consist of unit 
heaters and ventilators in each room or for 
groups of rooms. Numerous combinations of 
these systems are in use. Any of these may be 
automatically controlled by thermostats, or con- 
trolled by hand. An excellent description of the 
equipment used in 1923 for mechanical ventila- 
tion was given by Eddy” in the AMERICAN 
ScHOOL BoarRD JOURNAL in February, 1923. 


" 25Winslow, C. E. A., (a report of a study of the ventilation 
of the New York City schools), American Journal of Public 
Health, 3: No. 2, 1913. 

Kimball, D. D., ‘‘What the New York Commission on Venti- 
lation Did and Why,’’ AMeERIcAN ScHooL Boarp Journal, 
67:47-48, 109, 113-14, August, 1923. 

“Eddy, C. A., “Meeting Today’s School Needs with Mechan- 
ical Ventilation,” AMERICAN ScHoot BoaRD JouRNAL, 66:68~70. 
February, 1923. 


(Concluded on Page 142) 
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The Fundamentals of Pupil Cost Accounting 


Important Recommendations of the Special Committee on Accounting of the N.A.P.S.B.O. 


The Basic Considerations 


The Scientifically Designed System. It is 
necessary in any large business, public or pri- 
vate, to devise an accounting method that will 
meet the requirements of the particular busi- 
ness. Oftentimes effective control requires a 
very elaborate system. After its adoption, the 
success of the system will depend largely upon 
the codperation of the department heads. The 
most scientifically designed accounting system 
cannot be successfully operated unless it is 
properly supported, and the data essential to its 
conduct are forthcoming in accurate and con- 
sistent form. Good systems have been known to 
fail, but such failures rarely result from any 
fault of the system as designed. A scientifically 
designed system, like a scientifically constructed 
machine, will do its work if properly conducted. 

Importance of Accurate Costs. The impor- 
tance of ascertaining accurate per-pupil costs 
cannot be overestimated. Many public-school 
systems make a practice of figuring costs arbi- 
trarily. The few cost records which are kept are 
independent of the general bookkeeping sys- 
tems and are mere memoranda consisting large- 
ly of guesses. It is never known how true any 
guess on costs is, because the truth of the con- 
tributing factors is never known. Such methods 
are entirely obsolete, inefficient, and have no 
place in modern school administration. It is 
axiomatic that financial statistics, as costs 
worthy of reliance, must be in accordance with 
or tie-up to the General Controlling Accounts. 

Controlling and Subsidiary Accounts. Any ac- 
count appearing in the General Ledger is term- 
ed a Controlling Account, if it is supported or 
presented in more complete or detailed form in 
some subsidiary account or book. Any record 
which supports in detail a Controlling Account 
in the General Ledger is a Subsidiary Account. 

Requirements of a Cost System. A cost sys- 
tem for a public-school system should enable 
the members of the board of education and 
the taxpayers of the community to ascertain, at 
the close of the financial period, the actual cost 
of conducting the several activities of the school 
system and the per pupil cost in the several 
kinds and classes of schools. 

Terminology Accounting. The standardiza- 
tion of school-accounting terminology is neces- 
sary in order that terms used in all reports of 
school expenditures may be unmistakenly un- 
derstood to mean something definite and fixed. 
If accountancy is to take its place as a science 
in publishing data concerning the several school 
systems, its terminology must be-agreed upon 
by the parties responsible for the preparation 
of the financial statistics. In no other way can 
school accounting attain the accuracy and pre- 
cision that any real science must possess. 

Through only such an international associa- 
tion as the National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials, which professes to co- 
perate with the several school systems through- 
out the-United States and Canada, that a num- 
ber of terms may be definitely interpreted for 
the guidance of all officials responsible for the 
preparation of data relative to school costs. On 
disputed terms no formal action should be 
taken until their use has become more fully 
determined. 


Purposes of Municipal Accounting 


Accounts. Accounts are systematic state- 
ments of financial facts of identical or opposite 
character, so arranged as readily to provide 
summaries of the same. 

Accounting. Accounting is the art of analyz- 
ing, classifying, recording, summarizing, and 
interpreting facts relative to the acquisition, 
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The first concern of the National Association 
of Public-School Business Officials and its finest 
work has been the betterment of school ac- 
counting. During its convention in New Or- 
leans, May 19-23, the Association accepted a 
series of research reports on important phases of 
financial and pupil accounting, which may be 
expected to have far-reaching influence in rais- 
ing standards of practice and in solving many of 
the confusing and most difficult problems of 
municipal accounting as applied to schools. In 
the columns below will be found the high points 
of the report prepared by Mr. R. L. Daly, audi- 
tor of the St. Louis, Mo., Board of Education, 
who acted as chairman of the committee and 
who guided its deliberations. 

Because of their extreme importance to school 
boards and school executives, abstracts of the 
reports by other members of the committee will 
appear in later issues of the JouRNAL. — The 
Editor. 
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production, transfer, and ownership of articles 
of wealth or value. Its function or purpose is 
readily to provide, from accounts of a business, 
accurate and complete statements of the finan- 
cial results of its operation for any given period 
and of its financial state or condition at any 
given time, and to furnish all other information 
which accounts can supply for its systematic 
and successful administration. 

Municipal Accounting. Municipal account- 
ing is the application or adaption of the general 
principles and methods of accounting to the 
administrative requirements of cities. Munici- 
pal accounting differs from private accounting 
with reference to the subjects concerning which 
it provides detailed information, the chief dif- 
ference being: 

1. Those which are caused by the special 
limitations placed upon the administrative 
action of municipal executive officers by the 
terms of appropriation acts and other legisla- 
tion, and 

2. Those which are caused by the different 
purposes for which municipalities are maintain- 
ed and private enterprises are operated. 

In establishing an accounting system, there 
should be kept in mind the fundamental neces- 
sity for obtaining the proper combination of ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, permanency, elasticity, 
and dispatch. The result desired for the sys- 
tem is a maximum of usable and helpful infor- 
mation with a minimum of cost. 

The records should be assigned to meet cur- 
rent needs and to allow for expansion in the 
future. Methods should be as simple as possible, 
and yet the accounts should be analytical 
enough to give complete and comprehensive in- 
formation promptly. The system should provide 
for a logical distribution of work and for a 
proper classification of receipts and expendi- 
tures which shall be accurate and reliable. 

It should provide for complete and lasting 
records which should be maintained at the 
smallest possible expense. A great deal depends 
on the proper classification of accounts. The 
work should be so divided that the details may 
move forward largely without interruption or 
too much dependence on other departments. 

All those things should be taken into con- 
sideration so that the system shall produce all 
the results desired, and shall, in addition, con- 
tribute to the efficiency of the system as a 
whole. 


Purposes of School Accounting 
In conclusion, the purposes of standard 
school accounting are: 
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1. Original records for all financial transac- 
tions within the school system. 

2. The accurate accounting for all school 
property and other purposes. 

3. The accurate accounting for all funds ap- 
propriated for school purposes. 

4. The accurate determination of costs for 
all forms of education, for each kind of school, 
for each character of expense, and for each ob- 
ject of expense. 

5. True comparisons of costs within the 
school system for the same periods and with 
previous similar periods. 

6. The detection of efficiency and inefficiency 
of service rendered. 

7. When a sufficient number of cities make 
use of the system, the determination of a stand- 
ard unit costs of education. 


Classification and Arrangement of Accounts 


The preliminary step in determining pupil costs 
consists in the classification and arrangement of 
accounts. The accounts should be arranged in the 
following order: 


Kind and Sources of Income 


1. Revenue Receipts. Report as revenue receipts 
all receipts which do not result in increasing school 
indebtedness or in the depletion of school property. 
All revenue receipts should be net. 

2. Non-Revenue Receipts. Non-revenue receipts 
should include all amoynts obtained from loans 
and bond sales and from the sale of property and 
supplies. All such receipts either incur indebtedness, 
which must be paid at some future date, or result 
in decreasing the amount and value of the school 
property. All non-revenue receipts should be net 

3. State Moneys. State moneys include all 
school revenue paid into the state treasury and 
distributed therefrom on a different basis from 
that on which it was collected. The city school dis- 
trict usually receives an amount greater or less 
than the amount paid by the city to the state. In- 
clude all money used for paying the salaries and 
expenses of the state department, whether derived 
from school funds or general funds. 

4. County Moneys. Include all school revenue 
raised by the county, which is turned over to the 
schools for the support of the local schools. In- 
clude all money used for paying salaries and ex- 
penses of the county-school administration, wheth- 
er derived from school funds or general county 
funds. In states having the county unit of taxa- 
tion, all moneys received from county sources 
should be reported in the column for county 
moneys. 

5. Township, District, and Municipal Moneys. 
Include all moneys collected directly for school 
purposes or accruing to the school system from 
the city, township, district, or town (town is used 
here in the sense of a school district, not a village 
or small city) in which the school is located or of 
which the school forms a part. 


Analysis of Receipts 

1. Income from permanent funds. This item in- 
cludes all income from permanent invested funds 
given in the item, “Principal of Permanent School 
Funds,” exclusive of invested moneys designed to 
meet future bond obligations. The interest accru- 
ing from invested sinking funds should be reported 
under “Other Revenue Receipts.” It is important 
that income from invested permanent county funds 
be reported under “County.” Guaranteed “Interest” 
on permanent funds which no longer exist should 
be reported as income from taxation, which is its 
true source. 

2. Income from leases of school lands. Include 
only the income from school lands which have been 
set apart for the partial support of the school sys- 
tem. Do not include temporary rents from lots 
reserved for city schools, as such income should 
be reported under “Other Revenue Receipts.” 

3. General, specific, and emergency appropria- 
tions. This item includes appropriations distrib- 
uted annually by the state or county on some per- 
capita basis for school purposes; moneys appro- 
priated by the state or county for some specific 
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purpose, such as vocational education, high-school 
aid, teacher training, education of the handicapped. 
etc.; and any moneys appropriated from any polit- 
ical unit to meet emergencies, such as appropria- 
tions from the state to supplement teachers’ sala- 
ries, or from the general city treasury to increase 
the money available for municipal school purposes. 
Include all appropriations from state or county 
general funds for the state or county school ad- 
ministration. 

4. From taxation (property, business, poll taxes, 
etc.) for all school purposes, including debt obli- 
gations. All moneys raised by state school and 
county school taxation which are transferred to 
the local school funds should be included here. 
Include all moneys raised by local (i.e., township, 
district, or city) taxation on personal property or 
real estate, on public and private utilities, from 
business taxes and from poll taxes, for school main- 
tenance purposes only. Include here all moneys 
raised for meeting debt obligations, such as the 
accumulation of a sinking fund, the payment of 
interest on bonded indebtedness, and interest on 
short-term loans. Specific school taxes should be 
carefully distinguished from appropriations which 
may be allotted for school purposes but which have 
not been specifically collected as school taxes. 

5. Federal reimbursement for vocational educa- 
tion in public high schools. Under this item report 
the amount of reimbursements received from the 
Federal Government for supervision and instruc- 
tion under the Smith-Hughes Act. Federal aid for 
vocational teacher-training or for civilian voca- 
tional rehabilitation should not be included. 

6. All other revenue receipts. Include all fines 
and penalties, all gifts (except from educational 
foundations), bequests, and contributions to the 
schools, all receipts from the rent of school build- 
ings and lots reserved for school buildings (not 
school lands in the sense of a permanent invest- 
ment), all interest on bank deposits and invested 
sinking funds, and all tuition fees paid by school 
patrons (not tuition money transferred from one 
district or city to another, which should be report- 
ed under the item for “Transfers from one Dis- 
trict to Another’). 

This item should include any excess in the sell- 
ing price of textbooks and supplies to pupils to 
other persons over the cost. It should include also 
the profit accruing from lunchrooms carried on 
with school funds. Net admission receipts from 
public entertainments should also be included. 

7. Receipts from loans and bond sales. Include 
all receipts from bond sales negotiated during the 
fiscal year but do mot report new bonds which were 
issued to redeem old bonds. Include also all short- 
term loans which were not paid during the fiscal 
year. It may sometimes be necessarry to borrow 
money to maintain the schools until taxes are col- 
lected. The short-term loans, the payment of which 
does not carry over into the next fiscal year, should 
not be reported. 

8. Receipts from sales of property and proceeds 
of insurance adjustments. Include all moneys re- 
ceived from the sale of school buildings and 
grounds, sale of library books, furniture, scientific 
apparatus, automobiles, trucks, machinery, fuel, or 
other property belonging to the school system. In- 
clude also the proceeds of insurance adjustments. 
Receipts from the sale of textbooks purchased dur- 
ing the school year are duplicates and should not 
be included. 

9. Cash balance on hand. Include balances from 
both revenue and non-revenue receipts. 

10. Transfers of funds from other school districts 
for tuition. This item includes all school moneys 
transferred from one local school unit to another. 
It will generally include only tuition money (not 
tuition from patrons), but may include also money 
received from another school unit for various pur- 
poses. It is very important that transfer money be 
separated from other receipts. 


Miscellaneous Statistics 


1. Permanent school funds. Include the princi- 
pal of all permanent common-school funds which 
are invested and of which the interest only is avail- 
able for use for school purposes. (Do not include 
university and agricultural-college funds.) In case 
the principal of a fund granted for common-school 
purposes has been expended or lost and the state 
or other civil division has obligated itself to pay in- 
terest thereon perpetually by public appropriations 
or otherwise, such principal should mot be included, 
as it does not exist as a permanent fund and the 
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source of the guaranteed income is taxes, not 
interest. 

2. Unsold school lands. Include all unsold lands 
granted for common-school purposes, whether or 
not such unsold lands are currently productive of 
school revenue. 


Fundamental Expenditure Accounts 


1. General control or administration. General 
control or administration shall be defined as that 
group of activities which deals with (1) the carry- 
ing out of policies that provide physical, financial, 
and educational conditions under which pupil. 
teacher, principal, and supervisor may work to best 
advantage; (2) the provision of channels through 
which the course of study, general data, and in- 
structions may be quickly and effectively placed 
in operation; (3) the provision of channels through 
which information and conditions in the schools 
may be promptly transmitted to the central offices; 
(4) putting into operation standards of achieve- 
ment; (5) the preparation of general data and re- 
ports; (6) research activities; (7) general publi- 
city. These are usually the duties of the superin- 
tendent and his assistants. 

2. Instruction. Instruction shall be defined as 
that group of activities concerned directly with 
teaching or aiding in the teaching of children, or 
improving the quality of teaching. These are the 
activities of the supervisor, principal, and teacher. 
Superintendents of small school systems who are 
called principals should be reported under general 
control. 

3. Operation of plant. Operation of plant has 
to do with keeping the school plant open and ready 
for use, cleaning, heating, and lighting, providing 
water, power, and any other service. 

4. Maintenance of plant. Maintenance of plant 
has to do with all repairs and replacements neces- 
sary to keep the school plant in its original condi- 
tion. All improvements and additions belong un- 
der “Capital Outlays.” 

5. Auxiliary agencies and co6érdinate activities. 
Auxiliary agencies are activities which, although 
not a part of regular instruction, are closely con- 
nected with the school, such as public libraries 
under the school board, transportation of pupils. 
school lunchroom, etc. Codérdinate activities are 
those activities which are carried on by the board 
of education in addition to instruction in the 
schools, such as medical inspection and health 
work, enforcement of the compulsory-education 
law, and vocational guidance, placement, and fol- 
low-up work. In large school systems auxiliary 
agencies and coordinate activities should be carried 
as separate accounts. 

6. Fixed Charges. Fixed charges are charges 
which recur with some regularity, such as rent for 
buildings or apparatus, premiums on insurance, pay- 
ments to retirement or pension funds, annual con- 
tributions, memberships, etc. 

7. Capital outlays. Capital outlays are all ex- 
penditures which increase the value of the school 
plant, such as additions of any kind to grounds, 
buildings, or equipment which are not replace- 
ments of broken or worn-out material. Alterations 
which increase the value of the property should be 
reported here. 

8. Debt service. Debt service covers all pay- 
ments which actually reduce the debt on the school 
property or pay the interest charges thereon or 
build up a fund from which interest and principal 
are paid. 

Analysis of Expenditures 

1. Educational administration superintendents 
and their offices. Under this head should be in- 
cluded superintendents, assistant or deputy super- 
intendents, superintendents of small school systems 
who are called principals and are the administra- 
tive heads of these systems, office assistants, clerks, 
and stenographers connected with their offices. 

2. Business administration, school boards, and 
business offices. Under this head should be includ- 
ed all full-time secretaries, treasurers, or paid mem- 
bers of school boards; officials in charge of con- 
struction and maintenance of physical properties, 
such as superintendents of buildings, school archi- 
tects, inspectors of buildings, superintendent of re- 
pairs and schoolhouse commission; superintendents 
of supplies, business managers, or other officers 
whose duties are concerned with the purchase and 
distribution of supplies, and office assistants, clerks, 
and stenographers connected with their offices. 

3. Other administrative officers and employees. 
Under this head should be included persons who 
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are in the central office exercising direct control of 
field workers doing health work in the schools, en- 
forcing the compulsory attendance laws, taking the 
school census, conducting research or in charge of 
vocational guidance or placement or issuing work- 
ing permits, and all other administrative officers in 
the central office whose duties are largely adminis- 
trative and who are not primarily supervisors 
of instruction. All office assistants, clerks, and 
stenographers connected with these offices should 
be included here. 

4. Supervisors. Include under supervisors those 
persons who give half or more than half their time 
to the supervision of instruction in special subjects 
and grades, such as supervisors of manual train- 
ing, home economics, music, drawing, etc., and su- 
pervisors of kindergartens, elementary grades, etc. 
Supervisors who give more than half their time to 
teaching should be reported as teachers. In case 
supervisors divide their time between two types of 
schools, as elementary and secondary schools, pro- 
rate these supervisors according to the portion of 
their time given to each type of school. If no ade- 
quate prorating is possible, count supervisors under 
organization to which major part of time is given 
and note other organizations to which time is de- 
voted. 

5. Principals. Include principals of groups and 
districts and principals of building or similar units, 
such as principals of high schools, elementary 
schools, vocational schools, etc., who devote half 
or more than half of their time to administration 
and supervision of instruction. Principals who de- 
vote more than half of their time to teaching 
should be included as teachers. In case pricipals 
divide their time between two types of schools, as 
elementary and secondary. prorate these principals 
according to the portion of their time given to each 
type of school. A principal who is really a super- 
intendent in charge of the administration of a small 
school system should be reported under general 
control personnel. 

6. Teachers. All persons who teach more than 
half time. 

7. Number of teaching positions. This is the 
number of teaching positions making up the or- 
ganization of the school or the number of persons 
that would be required to fill all teaching positions 
in the schools of a school system at one and the 
same time and is usually less than the number of 
different teachers employed during the year. In 
case a position has been held part of the year by a 
man and part of the year by a woman, count the 
one by whom the position was filled the greater part 
of the year. Positions of supervisors and principais 
should be included under teaching positions when 
the occupants of such devote more than half their 
time to classroom instruction. In such cases these 
officers should not be reported as supervisors and 
principals. This item is of importance in determin- 
ing the average salaries paid to teachers during the 
year. In case teachers divide their time between 
two types of schools, such as junior high and senior 
high schools, prorate these teachers between the 
two types of schools according to the portion of 
their time devoted to each type. 

8. Pupils enrolled. This includes the total num- 
ber of boys and girls whose names are on the 
school registers. counting each name but once. If 
pupils move or are transferred during the year 
from one school to another, they should be counted 
as enrolled only by the school first attended that 
year, and not by any school subsequently attended 
that school year. 

9. Aggregate attendance. This is the sum of all 
the days actually attended by all the pupils in all 
the schools during the entire school year. In some 
schools the attendance of pupils, because- of con- 
gestion or for other reasons, may be limited to 
half-day sessions only. In such schools, count each 
pupil present as being present for a full day. (This 
does not refer to part-time or continuation schools. ) 
This is an item of great importance, and should be 
secured accurately for each type of school indicat- 
ed. Days on which schools were closed for any 
purpose whatever should not be included in ascer- 
taining the aggregate attendance. 

10. Average daily attendance. The average num- 
ber of pupils actually present each day the schools 
were in session should be computed as follows: 
For a single school, add together the number of 
days each pupil was present during the year (in 
schools in which pupils are limited to half-day 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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THE DeWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, BOROUGH OF THE BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


Wm. H. Gompert, Architect, New York City 


Photographs by Courtesy of Mr. Walter D. Martin, Architect for the Board of Education 
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The DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City 


William H. Gompert 


In social and public life, it is position that 
counts. In the erection of a building, it is loca- 
tion that is the paramount consideration. In 
the case of the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City, a site was developed which can 
very well be used as a horrible example of how 
not to proceed in selecting the site for a high 
school. 

In the selection of a site for a high school, 
the safe practice for a school board or a school 
superintendent to follow, is to retain an archi- 
tect and to depend on this expert’s judgment 
and advice in determining the location of the 
school. But, it must be admitted that, if the 
City of New York had not previously owned 
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the property on which it was planned to erect 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, it would have 
been difficult to obtain the approval of the site 
by any architect of recognized standing. On the 
contrary, those who do not believe in first se- 
lecting the architect, but think any old site can 
be selected and the architect should do the rest, 
can properly point to the high school as proof 
that any site, without regard to the physical 
disadvantages, can be made into an attractive 
and proper school site. To gain an idea of the 
hopelessness of the site upon which this build- 
ing was built, picture a barren tract of land of 
28 acres in area, irregular in its dimensions and 
resembling a large shell-torn battle area, gen- 
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erally about 30 ft. deep below the contiguous 
land and roads, and littered with large rock, 
riprap, and debris. This deserted land which 
the city had owned for many years, was an 
abandoned reservoir site, and when the board 
of education desired to erect a new building for 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, city officials 
designated this tract. 

With the determination of frontiersmen and 
the dexterity of skilled designers, the architect 
and his staff approached the problem, and the 
picture of the completed school is an entirely 
different one. The building has been built on 
deep foundations to reach the old reservoir bot- 
tom. The portion of the site not covered by the 
structure itself, or not assigned to the athletic 
field, was filled in for a depth of 30 ft., and 
graded up to harmonize with the established 
levels of the surrounding streets. The finished 
result makes it possible to stand on the entrance 
steps of the building and view what will be a 
fine boulevard 300 ft. in width, with a city park 
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on the opposite side. From the terraces at the 
rear of the building, a wide open view is ob- 
tained of the lower part of the city, and in the 
distance is seen the great new suspension bridge 
being erected over the Hudson river. At the 
front and sides, beautifully landscaped terraces 
and approaches have been built. These with 
the monumental building, make an outstanding 
contribution to the municipal architecture of 
the city. 

The exterior design of the building is an 
adaptation of the Lombardy style of architec- 
ture. The central motif, comprising the main 
entrance and the side portals, and the tower 
on the axis of the main entrance, have been 
constructed with a granite base, French lime- 
stone trim, marble inserts, and_ buff-brick 
wall surfaces. The balance of the building 

| which flanks the central motif, has been 
| constructed with a granite base, terra-cotta 
trim, and buff-brick wall surfaces, laid in a 
decorative pattern. The terra cotta in a slight 
yellowish tone matches the tone and texture of 
the French limestone. The structure which is 
fireproof throughout, has been built in the form 
of a hollow rectangle, with the auditorium in 
the center. On account of the huge size of the 
structure, this shape has been found to be best 


adapted to efficient circulation and adminis- AUDITORIUM, DeWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, BOROUGH OF — BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
: Wm. H. Gompert, Architect, New York Cit 
tration. Photographs by Courtesy of Mr. W. D. Martin, Architect of = Board of Education 
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with selective materials tending to low main- 
tenance upkeep. 

The building is heated by four 375-horse- 
power, water-tube boilers, operated by natural 
or forced draught, and controlled by automatic 
temperature regulation. The auditorium, the 
library, the lecture rooms, the gymnasiums, the 
natatorium, and the teachers’ and pupils’ cafe- 
terias are heated by the plenum system of in- 
direct radiation, and ventilated by an individ- 
ual exhaust system. The balance of the build- 
ing is heated by a vacuum steam system, with 
direct heating and ventilating units in the re- 
spective rooms. 

Electricity for the building is supplied by the 
Edison Company, with 110 volts for lighting 
current, and 220 volts for power operation. 
There are two electric elevators and 300 motors 
in the building, and all machinery is operated 
by electric current. 

The plumbing and drainage of the building 
compares favorably with that installed in the 
average city-school system. The structure has a 
house sewer 18 in. in diameter, with all soil 
pipes and branch drains, and hot- and cold- 


LOBBY, DeWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, BOROUGH OF THE BRONX, NEW YORK CITY water pipes in relative size and proportion. 
Wm. H. Gompert, Architect, New York City (Concluded on Page 146) 





The building is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, high school in the world. It accommo- 
dates 5,700 pupils in 86 regular and 110 special 
classrooms, and offices, exclusive of the audito- 
rium, the gymnasium, and the cafeterias. The 

entrance foyer is elliptical in shape, with Bot- 
ticino marble finish on the walls and columns, 
and marble terrazzo floor, laid in geometric de- 
sign, with brass inserts and variation of color 
in marble aggregate. 

The auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
2,000 persons, has been designed in a modified 
Lombardy style, with ornamental plaster archi- 

: traves at the windows and the proscenium open- 
ing. The ceiling, slightly domed and paneled, 
has been formed with acoustical plaster, giving 
a unique and pleasing effect. 

The principal’s office and the library have 
been given architectural treatment harmonizing 
with the general style of the building. 

The gymnasiums have maple flooring 1 in. in 
width, and the walls from the floor to the ceil- 


ved 


ing are lined with salt-glazed brick in a pleasing =. 7 <a : ) “ay 


yellow tone. The toilet rooms which have tiled ME = ge a 
floors and walls, present a neat and sanitary ois 23 fad 


appearance. The classrooms and the balance of GYMNASIUM, DeWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, BOROUGH OF THE BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
the building have been given simple treatment, William H. Gompert, Architect, New York City 
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CHARLES A. LINDBERGH SCHOOL, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


George D. Mason and Company, Architects; Harry C. 


A COMPLETE GRADE SCHOOL 


The fine residential suburbs of large cities 
offer, perhaps, the finest: opportunities for the 
development of high-grade school architecture 
in the United States. In such communities, the 
economic abilities of the school district permit 
the architect a wide latitude in the designing 
of buildings, as well as the use of high grade 
materials for both exterior and interior finish. 
The very atmosphere of these communities is 
unconsciously reflected in the attitude of the 
school boards and school officials, and is caught 
inevitably by the architect. 

Some of the most interesting types of smaller 
buildings are to be found in the communities 
surrounding New York City, Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. Recently, some of the subur- 
ban communities near towns or cities of very 
recent growth have similarly developed. Detroit 
is one of the cities which has been especially 
fortunate in having suburban communities that 
have set high standards of achievement in the 
planning and construction of new school build- 
ings. Both private and public initiative have 
been active. An interesting example of what is 
being done near Detroit is to be found in the 
new Charles A. Lindbergh School. 

The Charles A. Lindbergh elementary school 
at Dearborn, Mich., has been planned to meet 
the needs of a growing residential section. Only 
the central section of the building has been com- 
pleted, but plans have been prepared for a com- 
plete unit. In fact, the present building includes 
boiler capacity and mechanical equipment for 
the ultimate school plant. 

The building is planned in the English Gothic 
style, with the architectural emphasis on the 
main entrance and on the two interesting bays 
which flank it. The exterior has been worked up 
in limestone and light-colored face-brick. The 
building throughout is constructed of reinforced 


Vicary, Associate Architect, Detroit, Michigan 
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concrete and is fireproof except for the oak trim 
in the classrooms. The corridors are finished in 
terrazzo, and the stairs are of steel with alun- 
dum and terrazzo treads. The toilet rooms have 
terrazzo floors and the classrooms have battle- 
ship linoleum over the concrete slab. 

The building is heated and ventilated with a 
split steam system, provided with automatic 
control. 

The present unit contains six classrooms and 
a kindergarten, a teachers’ room, a_ nurses’ 
room, and an office. A large library above the 
main entrance serves for the present for both 
library and assembly purposes. 

As the demand for space increases, sixteen 
additional classrooms, an auditorium, and a 
gymnasium will be added. The architects are 
George D. Mason & Company, Detroit, Mich., 
and Harry C. Vicary, associate. The details of 
the building are as follows: 


Construction Data 


Date contract awarded............. .-Nov. 22, 1927 
Date building occupied............. September, 1928 
Site 
PBN aisg:s aise ciees ca se sabieawies 600 by 280 ft. 
WHGIIAL TPOHVONG 5 o5k56.5 5s ows asewscnarewres 600 ft. 
Building 
INMIHDEE GF GIISSPOOINIB s655.65o:8 0:3 5364 eo a Od A dae aees 9 
DEMRIG: MOGI 355 diacreaa sau eraieeceweteganmacaewed 1 


Design and Construction 
RUN OUR 55:64 5c ews ae Hele Ra eR English 


HMONG? TACINE. <...c.6cscaes Face-brick and limestone 

Construction material............ Reinforced concrete 

Corridor and stair finish..... Steel, with alundum and 

terrazzo treads and oak rail 

Finish of toilet rooms..........0.0066% Metal partitions 
— 











Mechanical Equipment 


SIGE OF BORNE 5k sc oiicavicavads Split steam system 
TOUMUERUTE COMI, ok. 55.550 cseascsiwasansl Automatic 
Nee 5 cr SAS5N Seta Vitreous china, 


with chrome plated trim 


Cost and Pupil Capacity 


PUR CADECKY Gi WUNGING sis asic ciccisveeseusd’ 390 
Re Or UNS bev 05 Sndss Reb deere WedaTes $124,900 
COS DOF CUD TOG. ici cr caisiecisesnessnsaes 40 cents 
ee es | eer re eee rer eee ree $320 


KINDERGARTEN, 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH SCHOOL, 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
George D. Mason and Company, Architects; 
Harry C. Vicary, Associate Architect, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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ENTRANCE DETAILS, CHARLES A. 


Company, Architects ; 


George D. Mason and 
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LIBRARY, 
SCHOOL, 
MICHIGAN 
George D. Mason and Company, Architects; 


Harry C. Vicary, Associate Architect, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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AN ECONOMICAL GRADE- 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


The Bryant School at Harvey, III. 
Mr. H. Frederick Beck, Architect 

The Bryant School, at Harvey, Illinois, is a 
17-room grade-school building, with combina- 
tion gymnasium and auditorium. The classroom 
portion of the building is 2 stories high, with 
the first floor 2 ft. below the finished outside 
grade. 

The exterior of the building is face-brick, 
trimmed with stone. The design is an adapta- 
tion of Gothic. The corridors and stairs in the 
building are fireproof, while the classroom floors 
are of wood construction. Each vertical tier of 
classrooms is entirely inclosed with masonry 
walls. ‘The finished floors in the corridors and 
toilet rooms are of Rubberstone asphalt tile, 
while those in the classrooms and gymnasium 
are of maple. 

All classrooms in the building are of the ap- 
proved standard size, 23 ft. wide and 32 ft. 
long, exclusive of the wardrobes. The wardrobes 
with blackboards on the face of the doors, used 
in place of the ordinary cloakroom, have proved 
satisfactory. The upper sash of the classrooms 
are glazed with maze glass, which aids in main- 
taining a uniform distribution of light. 

The gymnasium, which is also used as an 
auditorium for public gatherings, has a playing 
floor 60 by 70 ft., a balcony on three sides of 
the room, and a stage 53 ft. wide by 20 ft. deep, 
equipped with drop curtains and stage setting. 
In connection with the gymnasium are the boys’ 
and girls’ shower and locker rooms, a kitchen 
for serving community meetings, and a lobby 
with separate entrance to the gymnasium. The 
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GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM, BRYANT SCHOOL, HARVEY, ILLINOIS 
H. Frederick Beck, Architect, Chicago, Illinois 


interior wall surfaces of the gymnasium and 
lobby are of glazed brick from floor to ceiling. 

Toilet rooms for boys and girls are located 
on each floor. Each toilet room is equipped 
with wall-hung fixtures, marble stall partitions, 
tile wainscoting, and Rubberstone floors. The 
drinking fountains, which are located in the cor- 


BRYANT SCHOOL, HARVEY, ILLINOIS 
H. Frederick Beck, Architect, Chicago, Illinois 
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ridors, are of the multiple type, with auxiliary 
valve, which can be opened to allow a uniform 
flow to each head during peak loads. 

The heating system which is of the split type, 
permits each classroom and the gymnasium to 
be served with direct radiation and tempered 
air. Steam heat is supplied by means of a vacu- 
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BUILDING DATA 
The Building 


Use sth pies poeta se are Renee rarer vee FOr grades 
INN WE CIN og ois sa cclecsatisidcnCibiethea iN Asean eae 17 
RE SEE SUNG ce secaritictniconntisiniennientinnnainanh 1 
CEG: kescisssccesese in iiiicsucnilrndnlwnthidnniuimaaane 1 
BE IED arcdisttatictaniiunninaAneanisNaNGseaninene 1 
WEEE fistierisr stale ndisioln ana AONE AME Ee 
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Teachers’ restroom 


Gymnasium-auditorium 





Design and Construction 
NOE MII seliiicedscsutvedentenudnnmudnscnuwunnnuane 
TMRCTIOE TRGIIE accsicicccicsiscsiscsvcccs ; 
Exterior trimming .... 
Construction material 





ihdbincinadswouesve Wethckinsivebsectenm piace Stone 
setenited sessseseeseseeeeeeeesonerete corridors and 
stairs. Wood classrooms 

Interior Finish 


Corridors and stair finish............ ...Glazed-brick wainscotings 
INE III 5 facss csusuvq;yiusoskisasersvcerrsivivabelesveceaeGen ioivca aan Oak 
Gymnasium finish .................. 


el 
Finish of toilet rooms....................Tiled walls and marble partitions 


Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation................. ; .. Split system 
"ROTATOR GOMRLOGE sac cas sas ccdassscctviccatinsiccsstiuizcdesscsszecseacans Automatic 


Cost and Pupil Capacity 
PM WHINE eticcs wanna nonimunadianiinnndiiiauiaabn .680 
Rp Oe II 005 c5.97 acces si eausiiassdGaTNOIEOS NSIT TS $176,000 


Cost per pupil. ssdisise gos astteanene Anes enanebORE $251 
Cost per cubic foot............. Shimvaiansiwenniaeens 28 cents 


um system, using two Pacific boilers with Har- 
rington stokers. Automatic temperature regula- 
tion is provided in each classroom. 

The building accommodates 680 pupils, but 
may be increased to 850 pupils by seating 50 
pupils in place of 40 in each classroom. The 
total cost of the structure, exclusive of furni- 
ture, was $176,671, which is 28 cents per cu. ft., 
based on a cubic content of 641,000 cu. ft. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE IN 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In view of the fact that so many architects 
and contractors fail in arriving accurately at 
costs of construction, the so-called quantity 
survey has come into consideration. Such a 
survey deals with a scientific approach to all 
the items of cost, namely, materials and labor, 
which enter into a construction project. 

The quantity-survey idea has found expres- 
sion in the so-called quantity-survey bureau, 
which provides a practical, legal, and economi- 
cal check upon estimates. It concerns itself with 
quantities of materials specified, character of 
materials specified, special conditions, and 
quantity of labor. 
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BRYANT SCHOOL, HARVEY, ILLINOIS 
H. Frederick Beck, Architect, Chicago, Illinois 


It estimates the job as the architect has de- 
signed it to be installed for his customer, and 
not with the view of tearing down the specifi- 
cations for competitive advantage. If there is 
indefiniteness in the plans or specifications, the 
bureau gets these points cleared up and de- 
fined, so that each bidder will have the same 
information in preparing his bid. 

In discussing the subject from the stand- 
point of school architecture, William B. Ittner, 
the schoolhouse specialist, in a recent public 
address, said: 

“One of the specific problems in schoolhouse 
planning and construction is that, after plans 
are prepared, they must be advertised, viz., 
open to all builders. The school job is any- 
body’s job who comes along and bids cheap 
enough to get it and put up a bond to qualify 
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himself as a builder. Out of every dozen school- 
building jobs, three or four are failures among 
contractors, which means that architects must 
take hold of the jobs and pull them through 
with the bonding companies. Quantity survey 
would reduce the number of failures, probably 
eliminate them altogether by furnishing a defin- 
ite basis for bidding. 

“Another specific problem in the school-build- 
ing field, is the guesswork among contractors. 
Oftentimes the low bidder has omitted certain 
items, or has misinterpreted or overlooked 
them. In such case he must, of necessity, sub- 
mit bills for extras. The survey would serve as 
a check on all items, and these extras which 
nearly always come in as trouble makers would 
disappear. The variation in bidding among con- 

(Concluded on Page 146) 





ELMER S. MEYERS HIGH SCHOOL, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
This magnificent school plant was completed in the summer of 1929 and occupied in September of that year. It 
houses a complete junior and senior high school and has a pupil capacity of 2000. The academic section of the building 
is three stories high and the shop wing at the rear is one story high. The auditorium is at the right end of the building 


and the boiler house is the appendage at the extreme right. 


The building was financed by the pay-as-you-go plan and is paid out of current funds. Wilkes-Barre has practically 
no bonded indebtedness and appropriates an average of $400,000 annually for capital outlay purposes. The airplane 
view here shown is reproduced through the courtesy of Mr. Floyd Siegfried, secretary of the Wilkes-Barre board of 


education. 
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The Seating of Kindergarten Children 


Beatrice Anderson, Los Angeles, California 


The problem of seating in the kindergarten 
is one which should command attention. Much 
thought has been given to the problem of seat- 
ing in the homes, libraries, theaters, and high 
schools, while very little thought has been given 
to the problem of proper seating for younger 
children. 

Only recently have educators and manufac- 
turers come to the realization that it is as im- 
portant for a kindergarten child to be as com- 
fortably seated as an adult. Seating in the kin- 
dergartens has probably been neglected because 
of the fact that kindergarten children move 
around more freely than children in upper 
grades. Owing to the softness of bones and cat- 
tilages more harm may result to a small child 
if he sits in poor posture for a few minutes than 
may result to an adult who sits in poor posture 
for several hours. 

We are becoming more and more concerned 
about the posture of our children as our atten- 
tion is called to the fact that we are “‘a sitting 
race’ due to our modern conveniences. We reai- 
ize that the faults which come from a prolonged 
period of assuming a poor position are many 
and retard the child in his early growth and in 
later life. 


Injuriousness of Sitting on Floor 


The attention of the Los Angeles health and 
corrective physical-education department was 
forcibly called to this matter about six years 
ago. During a health survey of the kindergartens 
it was discovered that most of the kindergarten 
children sat on the floor or on chairs too high or 
too low. To the casual observer this would not 
seem such a bad fault, but to the health depart- 
ment it seemed an injurious practice as the posi- 
tions assumed by children while on the floor 
promoted poor posture. The legs were folded so 
that the knees were up and the balance was 
poor. The spine curved forward, making a com- 
plete round back; the shoulders drooped for- 
ward and the chest curved in, making what we 
call “hollow chest.’ To complete the picture, 
the head was thrown back in an unnatural posi- 
tion so that the children could see the teacher 
who sat above them. If the children sat in this 
position from half an hour to an hour every 
day, they assumed this same position when 
standing. The children who play with blocks or 
a train on the floor do not hold any particular 
position, but constantly move around and there- 
fore do not sustain awkward or faulty positions. 

With these points in mind the teachers were 
urged to see that the children sat on the chairs 
which were provided. The teachers immediately 
responded with the argument that the chairs 
were inadequate and they thought it better for 





AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN—THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 


Note differences in size of three children of the same age 


children to sit on the floor than on chairs that 
did not fit them. 


How Heights Were Determined 


A further investigation disclosed that some 
kindergartens were equipped with all 10-in. 
chairs (the lowest chair) and 20-in. tables (the 
highest table). Other kindergartens were equip- 
ped with all 12-in. chairs (the highest chair ) 
and 18-in. tables (the lowest table). Many chil- 





CENTER: Two kindergarten pupils of same age. 


LEFT: Note injurious sitting positions due to incorrect seating. 


RIGHT: Comfort and health result from chairs of correct height. 
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dren were sitting with their feet swinging or with 
their knees up under their chins. Very few were 
found sitting properly with their feet flat on 
the floor and without pressure under the knees. 
This was considered to be a serious situation 
when it was realized that it was while sitting 
at these tables and in these chairs that the 
teachers made an effort to teach the children 
how to cut, sew, draw, and learn definite codrdi- 
nations for the first time. 

After having this fact pointed out, an investi- 
gation was made to ascertain the correct height 
of chairs for kindergarten children. The heights 
of 1,438 children were taken with the discovery 
that 41 per cent of the children were too tall 
for the 10-in. chairs and too short for the 12-in. 
chairs. These children needed chairs that were 
11 in. high. The generally accepted fact that 
children should sit on chairs approximately one 
fourth of their height was verified through this 
investigation. It was also discovered that 6 per 
cent of the children should sit on chairs lower 
than 10 in. Sometimes a whole kindergarten 
was included as in the case of Japanese and 
other foreign schools. A general estimate was 
made. 

It was the decision that the 9-, 10-, and 11-in. 
chairs should go with the 18-in. tables, the 
11-, 12-, and 13-in. chairs with the 20-in. tables. 
In most kindergartens there is a need for only 
two heights of tables and three heights of chairs. 
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Figures Representing Approximate Number of Chairs and Tables of Different Sizes 
Needed in Schools with Different Classes of Children 


CHAIRS 


‘ > i TABLES 
Height in inches........ 9 inch 10 inch 11 inch 12 inch 18 inch 20 inch 
High-Class 

American Children...... 10 25 15 10 15 
Middle-Class 

American Children...... 20 20 10 15 10 
Mixed Foreign Children.. 5 25 15 5 20 5 
Japanese Children....... 20 20 10 25 





However, it is impossible to ascertain the cor- 
rect proportion of chairs for any one kinder- 
garten until the type of children in the school 
is found out. 

The first step after these discoveries was to 
adjust the chairs and tables then in use by cut- 
ting off the legs. The policy adopted was to cut 
off not more than 1 in. from the chairs so that 
the breadth and depth of the seat would not 
be too great for the height. This was done in 
many schools so that most of the difficulties 
were immediately remedied. 

The next step was to consider the type of 
chair. The chairs on hand were of several kinds: 
the old slat-back, the light-weight chair with a 
small bar at its back, and the oak chair. The 
round-back type does not allow the children to 
push back in their seats, but has a tendency to 
slide them forward. The seat is almost flat. The 
light-weight type has a small bar at the top of 
the back but leaves a large space which allows 
the children to sit with rounded spines. The 
larger bar at the back and the weight of the 
wood from which the oak chair is made, makes 
it unbalanced and too heavy to be carried. 


Specifications for Acceptable Chair 


When this was discovered, a new type of 
chair was designed which should eliminate the 
defects of the old chair and make it possible for 
the children to unconsciously assume the cor- 
rect positions while sitting. 

The following specifications were made: 

1. Wood. Maple or any fine-grained wood 
which is hard enough to prevent splintering. 

2. Weight. Not more than 5 or 6 pounds. A 
heavy chair is too difficult for children to carry. 

3. Color. Light oak. The tables now in use 
are oak color. 

4. Finish. Dull—-to prevent glare which is 
injurious to the eyes. 

5. Corners. All rounded. 

6. Seat. Saddle to conform to shape of but- 
tocks and thighs. This should not be too deep. 

7. Depth of Seat. Two-thirds depth of thigh. 

8. Slope of Seat. Inclined slightly backward 
to prevent child from sliding forward. 


9. Height of Top Bar. Just below angle of 
scapulae. 

10. Bars. The support should come at the 
middle of the lumbar curve as well as at the 
angle of scapulae. If support is not given here, 
the back rounds and the natural curves of the 
spine are obliterated. For this reason the space 
from the seat to the lower part varies consider- 
ably as the lumbar curve varies according to the 
heights of the children. If this bar is lower, it 
causes pressure on the kidney region; if the bar 
is higher, the lumbar curve is not supported. 
The bar at the lumbar curve is separate from 
the top bar as it has to be set forward to fit 
into the lumbar curve. 

There are some chairs on the market, which 
fulfill most of the specifications for this chair, 
but they are too heavy and made of a heavy 
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wood so that children cannot move them around 
easily. 

It is difficult to make any definite conclu- 
sions, but it is safe to say that the posture of 
the children in schools where the children sit 
on chairs that fit them instead of on the floor 
is better than in schools where they do 
otherwise. 

Although it is impossible to make any radical 
changes, it is hoped that in the near future there 
will be a correct chair of the right height for 
every kindergarten child. 


RECENT DECISION ON SCHOOL- 
BOARD LIABILITY 

In most states the courts have decreed that 
the school authorities cannot be held legally 
liable for personal-injury cases suffered on 
school premises. In two states, however, Cali- 
fornia and New York, the court decisions have 
been to the effect that in cases of personal in- 
jury due to neglect of the board of education 
the latter is duly liable. 

In a school district in California a new type 
of personal-injury case has arisen which was 
submitted to the attorney general of the state 
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WHY SUBJECT are TO THIS UNHYGIENIC SITUATION WHEN 


HAIRS CAN CORRECT IT (BELOW)? 





AN ORDERLY, 


HYGIENIC SITUATION PRODUCED BY THE USE OF CHAIRS 


SUITED TO THE HEIGHT OF CHILDREN 


for an opinion. In one of the high schools a stu- 
dent was seriously injured in the physics de- 
partment through the gross neglect of the in- 
structor. The attorney general has held that in 
this instance the school authorities cannot be 
held liable. 

While the board of education may be held 
liable, in cases where neglect has been mani- 
fested in safeguarding against accidents, the 
law does not extend to the employees or agents 
of the board. In the present case there was no 
opportunity for the board of education to pre- 
vent an instructor to become negligent. There- 
fore, the attorney general holds that the school 
authorities are not liable. 

The opinion in nowise conflicts with the sev- 
eral decisions rendered in injury cases by the 
courts of California in which the liability was 
traced to the board of education. The case in 
hand is the first of its kind, and hence, the in- 
terpretation of the law bearing on the same 
assumes some significance. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

4 East Moline, Ill. The school board has in- 
creased the maximum salary of teachers from $1,- 
500 to $1,600 per annum. Teachers who are now 
receiving the maximum of $1,500 will be given 
increases of $50 next year. In case they remain 
the following year, they will receive an additional 
increase of $50. 








School-Business Officials Association Employs Research 


The first important results of a complete de- 
parture in its policies undertaken two years ago 
were presented to the National Association of 
Public-School Business Officials, during the nine- 
teenth annual convention at New Orleans, May 19 
to 23. These results were in the nature of reports 
from four research committees which have been 
at work one or two years on the broad problems 
and present practices of (a) child accounting, (0d) 
the purchase and distribution of supplies, (c) the 
training of janitor-engineers, and (d) the methods 
of fire and other school-property insurance. Un- 
doubtedly the high spot of the constructive four- 
days’ program which President C. E. C. Dyson 
presented so ably, was the paper on Codperative 
Service of the Superintendent and the Business 
Manager, by Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent 
of schools, of Houston, Texas. The unexpectedly 
large attendance not only from the South, but also 
from the North and West, gave the New Orleans 
school authorities a splendid opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the warmth of southern hospitality as 
well as to exhibit a most progressive school sys- 
tem. Vice-President Charles L. Barr was advanced 
to the presidency for 1931, and William A. Decker, 
of Altoona, was chosen first vice-president. 


The Meetings 


The National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials in its early years pursued the policy 
of developing the conventions around a limited 
number of set papers which formed the basis for 
frank discussion and extended debate. In each suc- 
ceeding year, the presidents have been importuned 
to fill up the program of addresses, and gradually 
the exchange of experience and opinion, so chall- 
enging to the writers of papers, has been relegated 
to the comparatively brief evening round tables. 
There was ample evidence at New Orleans that 
the Association is ready to return to its earlier 
practice — to meet in a comparatively small room, 
to distinctly limit the papers in number, and to 
provide for discussion under prepared leadership. 
This change, with the extension of the round tables 
which encourage the utmost freedom, as was the 
case in New Orleans, will overcome the difficulties 
arising from increasing numbers in attendance and 
from the growing tendency of members to give 
away to large-city attractions. 

In building his program with characteristic Can- 
adian energy and insight, Mr. Dyson succeeded in 
assembling a remarkably incisive and valuable se- 
ries of subjects. Equally successful was his choice 
of speakers who, with one exception, presented or 
sent their papers. In his annual address on Tues- 
day morning the president reviewed the recent pro- 
gress of the association and forcibly pointed out 
that further growth must come from service based 
on year-round activities — study, research, better 
program building, and self-betterment in the job 
and: for the job of school administration. 

Supt. Nicholas Bauer made clever use of the 
slogan, “I used to” imputed to New Orleans, to 
welcome the visitors to inspect for themselves the 
magnificent social, economic, and educational pro- 
gress of the city. The response of Mr. F. D. Cham- 
bers, of New York, took its cue from the note of 
progress sounded in the local situation, to point 
to the progress and the problems in school affairs 
of the United States and Canada and to suggest 
the need for intensive study and prompt solution 
of all school-business administration problems 
which are thrust upon school officials by the im- 
petus and the growing complexity of life and pub- 
lic affairs. 

Mr. Z. Hilton, Esq., member of the board of 
education, Toronto, Ont., closed the session with 
a plea for informing the layman on the work and 
needs of the schools. In part he said: 

“One of the first things the layman ought to know 
is the size of the business, and he should see the en- 
tire task in full. Unfortunately, the majority of us are 
creatures of very limited districts, and are not aware 
that the days of the little red schoolhouse have 
changed, and that the task has now to do with the 
housing of thousands of young folk in comfortable, 
pleasant, and healthy surroundings. Wise school ad- 
ministration involves the adaptation of our schools to 
the needs and conditions of the particular pupils at- 
tending them. 

“As in any private business, the revenue of that busi- 
ness is largely in comparison to the actual service ren- 
dered, so it must be in educational matters; and if 





CHARLES L. BARR, 
President-Elect, National Association of Public-School 
Business Officials, St. Louis, Missouri 


the services are to be multiplied, and more sections of 
our community reached and served, then correspond- 
ingly will the expense of that service need to be carried. 

“Tf our buildings are to be larger and of better ar- 
chitecture, then the construction and maintenance will 
naturally cost more, and one question that every citi- 
zen should ask is “Is our money being spent in a 
proper manner? Are our methods of financing correct ? 
Which is right: The sale of bonds and the mortgaging 
of the future, or should we adopt a pay-as-you-go 
policy ? What are the annual increases in the teaching, 
administration, and maintenance staff? To what ex- 
tent is the number of our students increasing each 
year, and what provision is being made for that in- 
crease? Or, let me put it in a few short sentences so 
that every layman can easily understand: First, what 
is being done; second, why is it being done; and third, 
how well is it being done? And, in our day, thanks 
to the advancement of education, we have the means 
at our hands, in the public press, to assist us to sell to 
the public, ‘what is being done.’ ” 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


Teachers’ pension plans must be based upon 
sound actuarial experience, if they are not to fail 
and in failing embarrass the school board and bring 
misery to the old age of deserving men and women. 
This was the warning sounded by Mr. A. J. Tete, 
assistant superintendent of the New Crleans schools 
in charge of business affairs and official host of 
the convention. A wisely planned annuity system 
and adequate provisions against accrued liability, 
arising from the presence of older teachers in the 
system are essentials of any successful retirement 
scheme. New Orleans has provided for these essen- 
tials in its reorganized plan which in 1918 replaced 
a bankrupt plan. 

Continued success in school finance will de- 
mand attention to refinements in budgeting and 
accounting, and better methods of taxation, ac- 
cording to William C. Bruce, editor of the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL, the second speaker. 

Two outstanding school architects of Texas 
closed the session with constructive papers on the 
planning and construction of schoolhouses in the 
South. Mr. Harry D. Payne of Houston, Texas, 
discussed “The Lure and Interest of the Small 
Schoolhouse,” which involves the solution of the 
difficult problem of providing for a well-rounded 
educational program for small numbers of chil- 
dren, with extremely limited funds. Mr. Roscoe 
P. DeWitt outlined the “Peculiarities of School 
Building in the Southwest,” which have developed 
out of the historic and social background of Texas 
and which involve astonishing variations in cli- 
mate, economic ability vast extent of territory, 
racial differences, agricultural interests, etc. Both 
men gave most convincing evidence that the South- 
west is outstripping the older sections of the coun- 
try in energetically and intelligently solving its 
school-planning problems. 
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High Spots of Wednesday 


Houston, Texas, may be pointed to as one of 
the happiest school cities in the country. It is in 
possession of two outstanding school executives, a 
superintendent of schools and a business manager, 
who embody the best ideals of school-administra- 
tive relations. Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer, of Hous- 
ton, who opened the Wednesday morning session, 
gave numerous clues to the underlying reasons of 
his success and of that of Business Manager H. 
L. Mills. In discussing the codperative nature of 
the service of the superintendent and the business 
manager, Mr. Oberholtzer laid down the principle 
that all people in executive schoolwork are pro- 
fessional men and render a professional service. 
They are teachers in a sense who must have a 
share in the burdens and problems of instruction 
for the betterment of all. All business interests 
on the schools and all educational interests are 
most closely intertwined. The objectives of both 
are the same. These objectives are not tangible like 
those of industry, but they will fail to be realized, 
if all business administration is not adjusted to 
educational needs and service. The school as an 
agency of the state is under the policy-making 
control of the school board which because of the 
growing complexity and difficulty of administra- 
tion must place a superintendent in charge as 
chief executive and expert. Associated with the 
superintendent there must be executives and ex- 
perts who carry on all the details of educational 
and business management codperatively. The three 
chief functions of school administration are: (1) 
legislative and policy making, or planning; (2) ex- 
ecutive, or carrying plans into practical effect, and 
(3) appraisal, or judging results and readjusting 
and adapting practices for greater effectiveness. It 
is the school executive’s job to plan the work and 
work the plan, as expert and technician. Success- 
ful codperation for carrying on the three functions 
of administration depends on (a) a complete un- 
derstanding of the educational job of the schools, 
(6) a scientifically trained and experienced staff, 
(c) unified and energetic effort to achieve the pro- 
gram of the schools, (d) an efficient staff of teach- 
ers, principals, and janitors, and (e) an effective 
accounting and reporting system. The entire school 
staff must operate harmoniously and sympathetic- 
ally; the individual executives must know and ap- 
preciate and help one another, or at least act sym- 
pathetically — all for the success of each and of 
the entire school system. Every school staff — 
from the humblest janitor to the business manager 
and the superintendent — must engage in a con- 
tinuous program of improvement in service through 
appraisal and study. In closing, Dr. Oberholtzer 
described some of the practical details of the 
Houston school organization, which have contri- 
buted to its marked success. 

Mr. F. B. Edmunds, Esq., member of the Tor- 
ronto school board, read a valuable paper pre- 
pared by Mr. N. H. Bilbrough, chief accountant 
of the Toronto schools, on “A Study of School 
Accounting in Canada.” 

Mr. Edward Merchant, secretary of the school 
district of Philadelphia, opened his suggestive dis- 
cussion of school accounting practices by arguing 
that it is the duty of business administration to 
directly hold down school costs, but that there 
must be no interference with the expansion of the 
educational service of the schools. Philadelphia has 
a carefully developed system of budgeting and ac- 
counting based upon accepted national standards 
and involving many local refinements to insure 
effective administration and equality in instruction, 
quite as well as economy. These Mr. Merchant 
described in detail. He closed with this warning: 

“The taxpaying public has stood, and still stands, 
ready to make sacrifices for the benefit of the school 
system, but once let that same public conceive the 
idea that the money is loosely spent —there will be 
a complete reversal of attitude. It is within our power 
and solely within our power to either keep from the 
error of loose and wasteful expenditure or correct 
the error if it already exists. There is enough splendid 
brain power within this organization to make the 
school systems of the country the outstanding models 
of municipal accounting; until we have done this, we 
shall not have done our duty.” 

Fire and windstorm insurance, as details of 
school business administration, are subject to vari- 
ations in practice and cost that indicate distressing 
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MEMBERS AND GUESTS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS AT THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION 


inefficiency and neglect of economies as well as 
commercial interference with efforts for improve- 
ment. In a comprehensive report that suggests the 
splendid possibilities of research on the part of 
the Association, Mr. H. C. Roberts, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, described the confused and widely varying 
practices of communities and states, and the diffi- 
culties and differences which arise in school systems 
of large and small size. While Mr. Roberts and his 
committee wisely refrained from making definite 
recommendations or setting up standards, it was 
clear that the large cities which have widely sepa- 
rated school buildings can safely carry some form 
of self-insurance, while small communities should 
heartily support movements looking toward some 
form of state insurance like that of South Carolina, 
North Dakota, or Wisconsin. The report of Mr. 
Roberts foreshadows, we think, a long step toward 
economy and good practice. 


A Session of Reports 


The session on Thursday morning was opened 
by Mr. John B. Wynkoop, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
who took up the basic problems of financing new 
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school construction. Mr. Wynkoop is convinced 
that the current tendencies in the expansion of 
school service are such that all expenditures for 
new school construction must be met out of bond 
issues. To pay for new schools by direct taxation 
is an unwise policy because it primarily slows up 
needed expansion of the school plant and fails to 
pass on to future generations the burden of pay- 
ing for school buildings which they enjoy. The 
use of contingent funds and short-time notes was 
similarly condemned by Mr. Wynkoop. Financing 
new schoolhouse construction presents a phase of 
a larger financial problem of so expending the 
taxpayers’ money as to provide an adequate set- 
ting for the progress of the educative process. A 
good deal of economy is yet to be practiced in the 
construction of new schools by planning larger 
but fewer units, by standardizing construction, by 
observing the population tendencies, and by study- 
ing the curriculum from the economy standpoint. 
School bonds should be carefully studied from the 
standpoint of insuring their retirement during the 
life of the building. The serial type of bond pre- 
sents, perhaps, the greatest economy and the great- 
est factor of safety. 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION 
Secretary John S. Mount, Mrs. Dyson, President C. E. C. Dyson, President-elect C. L. Barr, and 
Treasurer H. W. Huston 


A most valuable report on “The Selection, Pur- 
chase, Storage, and Distribution of Supplies” was 
read by Mr. J. S. Mullan, chairman of the special 
research committee on school supply problems. Mr. 
Mullan and his associates contented themselves 
with presenting the results of their study of pres- 
ent practices concerning the selection, purchase, 
distribution, warehousing, and inventorying of 


_ supplies. As Mr. Mullan made clear in his dis- 


cussion of the report, the committee has taken 
the first step to learn what is being done in re- 
presentative cities. It remains for future commit- 
tees to set up principles and to discuss methods 
applicable to cities of varying size. 

Mr. R. W. Adkisson, of Okmulgee, Okla., pre- 
sented the results of a year’s study of the problem 
of training janitors. In a modest fashion, Mr. Ad- 
kisson presented a most thoroughgoing statement 
of practices in large and small cities. The findings 
of the committee may be summarized in eight 
points: 

1. The training of school janitor-engineers is re- 
cognized by school officials as an important factor in 
school-plant operation. 

2. Interest is shown in improved methods of selec- 
tion as a means of obtaining a more desirable type 
of men as janitor-engineers. 


3. Apprenticeship is by far the most prevalent type 
of training in present use. 

4. Instructional meetings held weekly or monthly 
are favored by cities both large and small as a means 
of training janitor-engineers. This plan in conjunction 
with apprenticeship training, is ranked as a high sec- 
ond choice from the practical or theoretical viewpoint. 

5. Cities under 100,000 inhabitants choose appren- 
ticeship or instructional meetings as methods best suit- 
ed for cities of their size. 

6. A well-equipped training school, supplemented by 
apprenticeship, is accepted as the most ideal method 
of training janitor-engineers. This plan is indorsed 
by those cities in which it has been tried. 

7. The training-school method has been confined, as 
a rule, to cities of more than 100,000 population. 

8. There appears to be a discrepancy between the 
expressed choice of methods of training under local 
conditions and the actual methods in use. This can 
be explained in part through our natural inclination 
to continue to do things as in the past, and through 
the lack of directors properly equipped to carry on 
the training under other methods than those in use. 

The most valuable and scientific report pre- 
sented to the convention was that submitted by 
Mr. R. L. Daly and his associates of the Com- 
mittee on Pupil Cost Accounting. Mr. Daly’s com- 
mittee presented five separate papers, taking up 
in detail all of the social, educational, and account- 
ing factors to be considered in a well-balanced 
school accounting plan. Mr. Daly’s report, as well 
as the papers of his associates, give promise of 
vast improvements in pupil accounting in the next 
few years. 


Business of the Convention 


The school business managers of the United 
States apply in their association all of the ex- 
perience which they have gathered as secretaries 
and business managers of their respective school 
boards. They are punctilious in observing parlia- 
mentary practice and courtesy, but they drive 
through matters of minor detail with breath-tak- 
ing speed. 

The annual election of officers clearly indicated 
a desire to recognize excellent service rendered by 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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Shall School-Board Executives be Subjected to 
Special Training? 
HE suggestion that the higher institutions of learning give atten- 
tion to the subject of public administration, and provide special 
training for those who contemplate entering upon public service, is 
occasionally heard. The thought advanced in this connection is that 
higher standards of service should be exacted if the machinery of gov- 
ernment is to be run upon a basis of maximum efficiency. 

Dr. Samuel C. May, a writer on the subject, who urges university 
training for public officials, recently said that: ‘Budget control, per- 
sonnel classification, centralized purchasing, and reorganization toward 
systematized and codrdinated administrative machinery have suggested 
the development of a science of public administration which might 
rapidly apply to the problems of government the accumulated knowl- 
edge and information which science and experiment can furnish.” 

He then suggests four main classes of possible students as follows: 
(1) Those with professional or special training who desire to under- 
stand the application of their knowledge to public:service, the adminis- 
trative machinery and technique for performing the functions involved, 
and its relationship to other parts of the governmental machine. (2) 
Those students who desire to get a general technique in the field of 
management which would enable them to enter positions which have 
to do with the general supervision of the administrative structure as 
a whole or to engage in governmental research. (3) Public employees 
of maturity and experience who desire to improve their work. (4) Ma- 
ture students of political science who desire to carry on research and 
investigation in the theory and practice of public administration. 

The subject, approached in its general aspects, unquestionably con- 
templates the inclusion of those employed in the field of school admin- 
istration. While professional workers must measure up to certain edu- 
cational standards, those who attend to the business labors are not 
subjected to special training for their task. 

Thus the question is sometimes put thiswise: If teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents must measure up to certain qualifica- 


tions, involving special training and scholarship, why not those who 


serve in an executive capacity, such as secretaries, business managers, 
or superintendents of school buildings? The answer must be that every 
official should measure up to the requirements of his job, but it does 
not follow that the several positions involve a higher training in order 
to insure efficiency. The average school administrative body therefore 
selects its employees in its own way, and holds them to standards 
which it believes to be sufficient unto themselves. 

There are those, however, who hold that the secretary and business 
manager of a school system should possess professional training, hold 
a college degree, and serve in the capacity of an assistant to the super- 
intendent. The argument here is that the secretary and business man- 
ager shall be a schoolmaster, plus training in the affairs of business, 
and that in his combined capacity of educator and business executive 
he may fulfill the duties of his office with the highest degree of efficiency. 
In other words, business ability is thereby believed to lend itself more 
closely to the cause of education. 

But, there are also those who do not subscribe to this viewpoint. 
They question seriously the practicability of exacting a doctor’s degree 
when it comes to the selection of a school business executive. The hard- 
headed member of a board of education, who in his private capacity 
knows how to deal with men and affairs, is more likely to base his 
choice of school executives upon the promise of ability and experience. 
He looks for character, intrinsic merit and actual performance, rather 
than for the virtues of a college diploma, believing that the rules of 
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sound business procedure as applied to school administration, are no 
different than those applied to any other enterprise. 

If the secretary of the board of education is versed in accounting, 
knows how to adapt his records to the needs of the school system, and 
possesses reasonable business judgment, he may be able to meet all 
the duties coming within the province of his office. 

If the business manager possesses adequate training in the field of 
commerce and trade, knows how to purchase wisely and administer the 
affairs of his office economically, and in addition to these qualifications, 
possesses executive ability, he may render an efficient service. 

If the superintendent of school buildings possesses a technical train- 
ing along construction lines, has a knowledge of the engineering prob- 
lems likely to arise in a modern school plant, has a thorough grasp of 
the school housekeeping side of things, manifests reasonable intelligence, 
industry and judgment, he ought to be regarded as a capable official. 

Whether it is necessary to require a university training in order to 
develop the technical skill, the business judgment, and the ordinary 
executive ability which these several positions involve, is an open ques- 
tion. With the growth of the American school system, the expansion 
of its activities, and an increase in its complexities, an efficient staff 
headed by able executives is necessary. But, we are not ready to hold 
that in selecting a competent secretary, a business manager or a build- 
ing superintendent for a school system, that a university diploma should 
or must be exacted. 


Some Aspects of the School Equipment Problem 


ie the many discussions engaged in by educational bodies year in 
and year out, the emphasis is laid upon the efficiency of the teaching 
force as the cardinal essential to a good school. That is exactly what 
it ought to be. The teacher can make and unmake a school. That was 
true when schools first came into vogue, and it is as true in our mod- 
ern day. 

In the discussions which accord to the modern teacher the prestige 
and appreciation, which is his or hers, and pay due tribute to an indis- 
pensable public servant, there is also the tendency to minimize, or even 
overlook, the factors that make for teacher efficiency. In a modern day 
we recognize that a properly built schoolhouse, serviceable supplies and 
equipment, good textbooks, and wise administrative direction, are 
essentials in the attainment of the highest teaching efficiency. 

‘““A school cannot operate at all unless somebody has provided the 
building and the appropriate equipment within the building,” says 
Charles H. Judd, director, school of education, University of Chicago, 
and then turns his attention to the lack of imagination in the matter 
of school equipment and inadequate foresight in providing such equip- 
ment. On this score he says: “A great many schoolrooms are nothing 
but four walls and a collection of seats. There is a monotonous uniform- 
ity in the rooms used for the different grades which makes it perfectly 
clear that whoever has charge of those rooms has merely followed the 
practices of the past and has never set his mind to the task of seeing 
how each room can best be prepared for the particular activities that 
are there to be undertaken. 

“Nothing can be more impressively, in contrast with the lack of 
imagination, exhibited by many school administrators in regard to class- 
room equipment than the practice which is fortunately becoming more 
and more common in the construction and furnishings of new buildings 
of trying to picture in advance what is needed in classrooms in order 
to make them comfortable and adequate. Even where an administrator 
has only very limited financial resources, he and his staff should pre- 
pare a list of the maps, pictures, book filing cases, and apparatus which 
are desirable. What is needed for a second grade is very different from 
that which is needed by a sixth grade. 

“In most cases the list of desirable articles will lead school officials 
to take steps toward better equipment and in the long run much of what 
is asked for will be given. Certainly no equipment appropriate to 
progressive work will be furnished unless somebody has the imagination 
to foresee the possibilities of bettering conventional arrangements.” 

The management of supplies is becoming increasingly important. 
This is not only due to the fact that more and better supplies are 
demanded through the expansion of the school service and the more 
intensive pursuit of its objectives, but also to a wiser distribution and 
application of classroom paraphernalia. 
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In the selection, purchase, storage and distribution of school supplies, 
the factor of economy becomes important. There is economy not only 
in selection and purchase, but also in storage and distribution of sup- 
plies. A storeroom that is understocked may prove as uneconomical as 
one that is overstocked. On the score of the latter, Professor. Judd says: 

“School boards are sure to react violently to oversupplies. Not only 
so, but the administrator who is guilty of overstocking his school is 
usually also guilty of lack of energy in stimulating teachers and pupils 
to do more than the mere routine of reciting what is written in text- 
books. It requires imagination to keep supplies in circulation and to 
discover effective ways of routing them. Schools can learn from trans- 
portation companies. Some of the best brains in the transportation world 
are devoted to the task of keeping equipment in circulation and making 
sure that equipment is located at the point where it can be most effec- 
tively used.” 

Thus those intrusted with the purchase and distribution of school 
supplies and equipment must not only know the exact quantity that 
must be bargained for, but the uses to which such supplies and equip- 
ment are placed, if economy all along the line is to be achieved. To buy 
at the right price is one thing, to secure the proper use of the article 
bought is quite another. 


Indianapolis Engages in a Master Stroke 

HE school affairs of Indianapolis, Indiana, which have been in a 

turmoil for several years, are giving promise of a brighter day. 
The new board of education which assumed the helm early this year 
performed a master stroke in the selection of a school superintendent. 

The board of education cast about for an educator of national prom- 
inence and of acknowledged ability as a school executive. It found such 
a man in the person of Paul C. Stetson, of Dayton, Ohio. The Jndian- 
apolis News by way of comment says: 

“Mr. Stetson has his way to make in this city, but his record speaks 
well for what he may do here. The school commissioners did not decide 
to offer him the position until they had obtained advice from some of 
the best-known educators in the country. All with whom they talked 
recommended the Dayton man. The action was unanimous and the 
board feels that it has made a long forward step in the direction of 
bringing up the local schools to the highest educational standards.” 

There is every reason to believe that Mr. Stetson “will make his 
way.” It will remain for the board of education to give him enough 
elbow room to make good. Superintendent Stetson’s reputation is fully 
established, while that of the Indianapolis board of education is still 
in the making. 


The Modern Approach to School Architecture 
HE school boards of New Jersey recently received a circular letter 
from a joint committee representing all of the architects associa- 

tions of the state. The letter advises that the approach to “‘a new school- 

house project should begin by finding the right architect, and not 
through some architect selling himself to the board.” 

The attitude of the New Jersey architects is commendable. In fact, 
it is surprising that the architects, in their collective capacity, have 
not acted sooner and thus discourage the practice of recognizing inex- 
perienced architects to plan and build school buildings. 

In saying this it must be remembered that school architecture has 
been developed to a point where a school is no longer fitted into a 
structure, but rather where the structure is made to fit the school. That 
eliminates the dress-pattern schoolhouse plan and the man whose ex- 
perience has never gone beyond the building of a barn, a residence, 
or a garage. 

The evolution of school architecture has brought to the fore the 
specialist who approaches his task from the standpoint of the educa- 
tional objectives to be pursued within the structure. He responds to 
the several considerations which necessarily shape the orientation and 
equipment that will serve best the kind of school wanted. Again, en- 
vironment and location may play an important part in shaping the type 
of structure required. 

It is indeed gratifying to learn that at last the architects have them- 
selves taken the initiative in advising school authorities in the matter 
of selecting architectural service. The failures in the school-building 
field, and they are found in all sections of the country, are in the main 
due to the employment of architects who have not made a special study 
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of schoolhouse planning. They impressed school authorities with a few 
attractive drawings and a few plausible arguments. The result was a 
school structure which is clumsy in design, inconvenient in arrange- 
ment, and expensive in operation. 

There was a time when the planning and construction of a school- 
house had its beginning with the architect. Now the planning of a 
school structure has its inception and beginning with those who are 
expected to labor within its walls. The judgment of teacher and prin- 
cipal, of superintendent and school-board member, enters into the 
preliminaries. 

The modern schoolhouse meets in the highest degree the purpose for 
which it is reared. Its being is not the creation of a day. It embodies 
the accumulated experience of many years and many minds. It has 
become a distinctive achievement because the school authorities have 
chosen the architect who knew how to plan and build a school, and 
because the architect had the ambition to excel. Therefore, the Ameri- 
can schoolhouse, of the modern type, is the most beautiful and utili- 
tarian structure of its kind in the world. 


The Process of Trimming School Budgets 

T has been said that the periods of prosperity and depression, which 
I alternately assert themselves in the business world, do not in any 
wise affect the financial status of the regular educational endeavors. 
The schools must be kept agoing just the same. 

The fact remains, however, that the attitude of mind which attends 
the country’s economic periodic rise and decline, is reflected to some 
extent in school administrative deliberation. The citizen who has been 
obliged to retrench his private expenditures will scrutinize his tax bills 
more closely. The school official, who must determine upon expendi- 
tures, will at least exercise greater caution in this or that cost item not 
already definitely fixed. 

A business depression primarily affects public expenditures in the 


manifestation of an increased number of delinquent taxpayers. The 
public treasury is replenished at a slower pace, or else shows a reduced 


income. In either case the suggestion that public expenditures must be 
approached with greater conservatism becomes a state of mind. 

As far as the administration of the public schools is concerned it 
does not appear that radical slashes in budgetmaking are either practical 
or necessary. The question recently came to the fore at Akron, Ohio. 
Supt. Thomas W. Gosling called attention to the stringencies of school 
finances; more funds are required to keep up the desired momentum 
and required standards. But someone cried out “Curtail! Trim your 
budget. Cut the coat to the cloth.” 

Then the editor of the Akron Times-Press rose to the situation 
and said: “We can only tell the school board: ‘Be as economical as 
possible. Show us by your administration of available funds that you 
are getting us the most for our money; and if you need more, we’ll find 
it for you somehow.’ 

“Akron’s taxpayers will not okay lavishness on the part of the board 
at this time. They will scrutinize school expenditures, and insist upon 
getting dollar value from the school system. But neither, we believe, will 
they countenance any inefficiency in the school system to which they 
would contribute by denying the schools money for operation.”’ 

That, in a way, tells the whole story. What applies to Akron applies 
to thousands of other communities. The schools must be maintained 
upon high standards of efficiency. The public will not be satisfied with 
anything less. Lean years will come and go. Prosperity usually comes 
back. The country on the whole is well able at all times to pay the 
cost of good schools. 

If periods of business depression have the tendency to create greater 
caution and circumspection in public expenditures, they have at least one 
redeeming feature. As far as school budgetmaking is concerned there 
can be no doubt that thoughtful consideration of every item is always 
desirable. But school budgets cannot be subjected to the economic 
variations which may beset the country. The schools must continue 
the steady gait and serve the nation with the highest degree of efficiency. 

Therefore school budgets can no more be denatured in times of de- 
pression than they can be padded in times of prosperity. Reasonable, 
common-sense economy in school administration is always in order. 
And it is because the American schools have, in the whole, been admin- 
istered with reasonable economy that radical cuts and curtailments in 
school budgets are out of the question. 











Bond Interest Rates Dropping 


INDEX OF SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 


School-bond interest rates moved somewhat 
lower during the month of May. The net increase 
rate on all school bonds sold during the month 
of May was 4.55 per cent. This compares with a 
rate of 4.60 per cent during the month of April. 
The general trend of bond prices has been down- 
ward ever since the middle of last summer. Bond 
interest rates had been rising for almost a year 
previous to that time. Even now, after a decrease 
extending over several months, bond interest rates 
have dropped only about half the distance from 
their high point. In other words, even though a 
rate of 4.50 per cent represents a drop of a full 
half of 1 per cent it is not a low rate. 


Harold F. Clark, New York, N. Y. 


would not consider interest rates really low until 
another drop of at least 40 or 50 points has taken 
place. In other words, although interest rates on 
many classes of loans are the lowest they have 
been in years, the full advantage of these lower 
money rates has not appeared in bond prices. 
The change which has occurred in interest rates 
is graphically shown by the financing of the Fed- 
eral Government which took place on June 15. 
According to the news dispatches these treasury 
certificates of indebtedness which will run for one 
year will carry an interest rate of only 27 per 
cent. This is approaching the lowest rate which 
has been paid since the world war. Some of the 
certificates which mature carry approximately 2 





A recent news item goes far to explain why 
interest rates have not dropped more rapidly. This 
news article stated that the new security issues for 
the first five months of 1930 were approximately 
$3,400,000,000. This compares with $3,200,000,- 
000 in 1929. Security issues during 1929 were at 
a phenomenally large level. The proportion of 
bonds in the total security issues in 1930 has 
increased almost 70 per cent as compared with 
1929. Stock issues have declined almost that 
much. The amazing thing is that the bond market 
has been able to absorb this enormous amount of 
bonds and at the same time register this substan- 
tial decrease of interest rates on bonds. 

If the quantity of bonds issued during the first 
five months of 1930 had been held to a reason- 
able amount, there is every reason to think that 
an even more decided improvement would have 
taken place in bond prices. 

Will bond interest rates go to lower levels? 
Anyone interested in the answer to this question 
could do no better than to watch reported totals 
of bonds being sold. If the total quantity of bonds 
sold remains at abnormally high figures, only 
moderate improvement can be expected in bond 
prices. On the other hand, if the quantity of bonds 
issued should show any tendency to diminish, there 
is every reason to think that with other conditions 
as they are, bond interest rates would move to 
decidedly lower levels. 


TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues’ 


1. School bonds sold during the month 


Oy Me si A5 55050 se eR aes esas eee $ 17,372,000 
2. All municipal securities sold during 

WORE COS GOB) os 6.0.0.04:0018 500.005.0569 518,678,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding (estim- 

| eer Tere rrr er ener ee ree 3,271,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds out- 

standing (estimated) ............... 4.65% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities 4.39% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds 

(quotation the middle of June)...... 3.30% 





2The monthly yield of school bonds does not include all 
the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining the yield on some of the issues. 


With the general ease in money which exists at 
the present time there is no reason why bonds of 
school districts should not sell at a substantially 
lower interest rate than they are at present selling. 
Although our index of school-bond interest rates 
has dropped 50 points in the past eight months, we 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 





. AVERAGE YIELD OF 
DURING THE MONTH 


ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 





TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 
Average Average AverageYield 
Price of Price of on60High- 
Date 406 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
1930 
BORE Awecvinecss 168.48 98.18 4.538 
EE iia uxsaknas 170.58 97.98 4.548 
PEM sora aatoals 181.0 97.6 4.56 
PERPO ics ssdscsas 172.4 97.8 4.55 
BEGPURTY 66sc0 166.5 96.4 4.65 
FORUM 6655090465 156.3 96.5 4.64 
1929 
December .....5.. 153.8 96.5 4.64 
November ....... 151.1 95.7 4.70 
ee 201.7 95.1 4.73 
September ....... 225.2 94.8 4.76 
AURUS 65 vicaccs 218.1 95.0 4.74 
pi SEE aerate 207.2 95.2 4.73 





7As reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. Used 
by special permission. 1926 average = 100. 8Not final. 


over a period of months interest rates should work 
to lower rather than to higher levels. We would 
strongly suggest that any school board consider 
the possibility of doing its building by means of 
temporary loans at least during the immediate 
future. There are some school districts in which 
it is not legal to borrow for short periods in antici- 
pation of bond issues. This is certainly unfor- 
tunate from the strictly financial standpoint. So 
many times only a small amount of money is 
needed at first and the rest of the money in the 
following months. It is almost impossible to sell 
bonds just at the time this money is needed. On 





TABLE III 
Bond Sales and Rates* 


Bond Sales 

Year Schools Municipal 
DN os inbeteaes $230,000,0004 $1,432,000,0004 
re are 218,000,000 1,414,000,000 
BERG adie decease 266,000,000 1,509,000,000 
Wee aWsaresas 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 
PEO 06056406 6:64:44 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 
RUE 6s Os b4weken 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 
oe ee ee 206,000,000 1,063 ,000,000 
DEES iit ekaabe 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 
BENE G Aa 6s< 450585 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 
POPs kohse6aae nes 130,000,000 683,000,000 
BE sa Sh 5.04 sss 103,000,000 691,000,000 
RU Li4 Kido ¥aees 41,000,000 296,000,000 
UN eae 60,000,000 451,000,000 
POE han do nica das 70,000,000 457,000,000 
PD F654 based 81,000,000 498,000,000 
PPP AR aercaerees 42,000,000 320,000,000 





38By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


per cent more interest than this. Nothing could 
show more graphically the change which has 
occurred in interest rates during the past year than 
this tremendous difference in the rate which the 
Federal Government had to pay a year ago and the 
very low rate it is paying at the present time. 
All of this, of course, means that if school dis- 
tricts are prepared to do so they can carry their 
indebtedness by means of temporary loans at a 
very low interest rate. Estimating the future 
trends is exceedingly difficult as they depend so 
much upon the course of business and the demands 
for money in other channels. The most reasonable 
estimate seems to be that there would be no great 
danger in using short-term loans at this time, as 


TABLE IV 


Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Government Bonds’ 


Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 
1930 Rate % Year Rate % 
DOS éens6cassaades i rr 3.437 
MON Seas cddctaants Oe GE onknsecciaccen 3.464 
ME saiévcscteaaes 3.46 DN 666.6545 9444 00 3.544 
BROPCR 246 ..00000.s340 WOE a 50a és whe 58 3.797 
a ee 3.50 eR eee 4.010 
DR sagrentchtebin BO. ME cenesanceeans 4.298 
1929 
Ss. seedawaaaesens 3.46 
re 
Sere Perron er re 
MENG: Shi viNGeaeaes 3.70 
WE «ose 3.72 Taken, from Federal Re- 
WME & 5:6 dead kloe sane 3.67 6Not final. 
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Average Rates 


All Publicand Private Year ...... Municipal 
$10,194,000,0004 sis cna 4.674 

8,050,000,000 rr ee 4.45 
7,776,000,000 eee 4.49 
6,344,000,000 | ee eee 4.61 
6,223,000,000 | 4.58 
5,593,000,000 ee 4.26 
4,303,000,000 IEG 5s eebanser 4.76 
4,313,000,000 J eee 4.81 
3,576,000,000 DE ss ssa ees 5.18 
3,634,000,000 ee $.iz 
3,588,000,000 ee 5.04 

14,368,000,000 |) ee 4.90 
9,984,000,000 ON 65.6.3:0:5 69 4.58 
5,032,000,000 BPEOs aise aaa 4.18 
5,275 ,000,000 DOE 6565650485586 4.58 
2,400,000,000 a re 4.38 

4Not final. 
TABLE VI 

Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices’ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 


All Com- Building 


- AllCom- Building 
Month modities Materials Year 


modities Materials 





1930 1928 97.7 93.7 

June =: 90.410 94.319 = 1927 95.4 93.3 

May — 90.510 04.619 1026 100.0 100.0 

April 90.7 94.7 1925 103.5 101.7 

Mar. 90.8 95.4 1924 98.1 102.3 

Feb. 92.1 95.7 1923 100.6 108.7 

Jan. 93.4 96.2 

1929 

Dec. 94.2 96.2 

Nov. 94.4 96.0 

Oct. 96.3 97.8 

pm as as 9United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1926 = 100. 

July 98.0 96.7 10Not final. 


the other hand, it should be entirely feasible to 
sell short-term notes just as the money is needed. 

The total school bonds sold during the month 
of May showed a very decided drop from the 
amount sold during April. 

Table IV shows that the average yield on long- 
term Federal Government bonds is tending to work 
toward lower levels. 

Table V shows again a declining tendency as far 
as the price of common stocks is concerned. The 
index reached a high point in April and has gradu- 
ally declined since then. The table also shows that 
bond prices continue to rise slowly and in turn 
interest rates to fall. 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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St. Ann’s School, Cleveland Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 
Geo. Hunt Ingraham, Arch. W. J. Pierik, Gen. Contr. 


DOOR PERMANENCE 
AND ECONOMY 


Once installed, Roddis Flush Doors remain in 
satisfactory service as long as the building itself. 
Roddis completely solid 5-ply construction en- 
dures the naturally severe wear and tear in 
school buildings without flaw, break or injury 
of any kind. And Roddis beauty of finish and 
practical fineness continues unchanged and un- 
impaired. Thus a valuable cost economy ac- 
companies each Roddis Flush Door, an economy 
as permanent as the door service received. 
And that is why Roddis Flush Doors are so 
universally given preference: why you too should 
select Roddis Flush Doors. Write now for the 
Roddis Catalog: or the interestingly illustrated 
brochure: ‘“Roddis Flush Doors For School 
Buildings”. 





RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER CO. 


125 FOURTH STREET MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
White Oak Door Distributors In All Principal Cities Tce & Hees 


with 9 lights ESTABLISHED 1890 Yellow Pine 


TRADE q MARK 
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DOORS by RODD! 
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Nine Years of Service— 


No trace of wear 


No loss of non-slip qualities 


For over eight years Alundum Tile has seen hard service on the 
stairways and landings of this 1000-pupil Florida high school. 
Yet the tile shows not a sign of wear. Note the straight, even 
line of the nosing edge in the unretouched photograph at the 
right, taken only about a month ago. 


And in its eight years of service the tile has not lost a bit of 


its non-slip effectiveness. 


Stairways of Alundum Tile are real 
economy because their durability and 
permanent safety reduce maintenance 
expense to the minimum. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
T-266 


























Final Examinations 
Roswell C. Puckett, Toledo, Ohio 


In June, 1929, the final examinations in To- 
ledo were begun on Thursday noon of the week 
before the close of school and were held in 1/%- 
hour sessions over a period of 3 days. The re- 
maining days were spent in marking papers and 
recording marks. Because of the emphasis 
placed on these extensive formal examinations 
and the time involved, there was considerable 
discussion among the high-school teachers and 
a committee was finally organized to study the 
problem. The inevitable questionnaire was used 
as a means of determining the practice in other 
schools. The questionnaires were sent to i00 
large high schools in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
and West Virginia. They were sent to the heads 
of the history departments as the committee 
members felt that these teachers would be in- 
terested in the problem and that this would 
secure satisfactory information without burden- 
ing the high-school office. Returns from 82 
schools were tabulated by states. The following 
are the results as tabulated by the committee: 





1. Do you have final examinations at the end of the school 
year? 


Yes No 
Ohio 31 11 
Michigan 23 1 
Indiana 9 4 
W. Virginia 1 2 

64 18 

2. Do you have final examinations at the end of the first 

semester? 

Yes No 
Ohio 32 10 
Michigan 23 1 
Indiana 9 4 
W. Virginia 1 2 

65 17 








3. If you do have final examinations, how long is the exami- 
nation in each subject? 





Minutes 
45 50 60 75 80 90 100 105 120 over 120 
Ohio 4 l 1 t 8 2 
Mich. 1 10 1 10 
Ind. 2 ; @ 2 1 1 
W. Va. l 
eS 2 2 ; 2 1 1 19 2 
4. Are a certain number of days set aside for the final exams? 
Yes No 
Ohio 30 7 
Michigan 22 2 
Indiana 6 3 
W. Virginia 1 5 
59 17 





5. If so, how many? 








1 2 24 3 34 4 5 
Ohio 1 7 2 12 2 3 3 
Michigan 6 3 1 1 2 
Indiana 3 2 1 
W. Virginia 1 
1 16 5 25 3 ’ 4 
6. Is all classwork dismissed at this time? 

Yes No 
Ohio 29 2 
Michigan 22 
Indiana 4 
W. Virginia 1 1 

56 7 





7. How many days before the end of the semester do you have 
your last class recitation? 





none 1 14 2 24 3 34 4 5 St 6 7 84 
Ohio 3 6 1 4 3 es % S F F -s § & 
Mich. 1 1 4 4 8 2 1 
Ind. 1 3 3 : @ 
W. Va. 1 1 


» 7 atesew?Heeiennw . # 2 % 








8. How many days before the end of the semester do you 
have your last examination? : 
Discretion 


none 1 142 2: 3 #4 +S 6 of Teacher 





Ohio 


7 6 3 11 2 2 4 
Mich. 1 6 3 4 2 
Ind. 2 1 5 2 1 1 
W. Va. 1 

10 13 6 20 2 9 1 2 1 4 


9. Is school dismissed for a few days the end of the semes- 
ter to give teachers time to mark papers? 


Yes No 

Ohio 20 20 
Michigan 19 5 
Indiana 5 7 
W. Virginia 3 1 
47 33 


10. If you do not have any definite days set aside for final 


exams, do the teachers give the exams during their regular class 
periods? 


Yes No 
Ohio 11 2 
Michigan 5 1 
Indiana 9 
W. Virginia 3 

28 


The figures under Question 10 seem to dis- 
agree with those under Question 4. This is be- 
cause some schools have definite days set aside, 
but they have hour periods and hold their 
examinations during the regular periods. Nota- 
tions on the questionnaires indicate this. 


11. In case you answer yes for No. 10, when may the teach- 
ers give their final exams? 


As they please According to stated schedule 
Ohio 7 


7 2 
Michigan 3 1 
Indiana 6 2 
W. Virginia 4 

20 5 





(Concluded on Page 74) 
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SCHOOLS ARE NOT BUILT FOR 
TODAY ALONE 








Halesite Public School, Huntington, Long Island, Wormleysburg School, Wormleysburg, Cumber- 


New York. A. B. Sammis & F. T. Cornell, land Co., Pa. Hasness & Albright, Architects, 
Associated Architects, New York City, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 


OMING generations guide the plan and design of 


modern schools. These schools must be durable; 


Resurrection School, Rye, 


Resurrection School-Rye. they must be fire resisting to safeguard young lives;  BatOsklend High school, 


Oakiand, California, Miller 
Lehmann, Architects, & Warneche, Archi 
Brooklyn, New York. they must be acceptable to the eye and because of — Ostiand,Catisornia ee 


increasing enrollment, they must be economical. 


The virtues of Common Brick eminently qualify it for 
school construction. Common Brick is everywhere avail- 
able and there are abundant craftsmen who know its 
best use; it requires the least amount of supervision in 
building and a minimum upkeep; Common Brick is fire 
resistant and it is the most economical because it gives a 
maximum fire safe building at the lowest cost. 





Complete information on brick or brickwork will gladly the wall ofall belch honees 
+ ° ‘ ‘ that pass an Association 
be furnished from this office—any district office or on ot Gand Une. 


manufacturer. 





District Association Offices and Brick Manufacturers 
Everywhere at Your Service. 





<< 
COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


of America b at i c A 


S218 Cuarsntee Tile paitaieg Cleveland, Obe beauty forever 
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Helpful Suggestions to School Board Members 


ROGRESSIVE school executives have learned 

the student’s mind. They have studied boys—and 
therefore have learned better how to teach them. 
Boys are adventurers—they crave action and wor- 
ship accomplishment. They take no end of pride in 
the things they can do or make. That’s why boys 
eagerly seek schools offering woodshop courses. The 
woodshop supplies the wholesome adventure that 
boys are always seeking. It offers welcome and 
restful relief from constant book studying. Machine 
woodshops fascinate boys because they spell action, 
creation of useful articles out of wood. 


Modern educators appreciate the importance of the 
woodshop. Progressive school boards are revising 
school courses to meet present world conditions. 
They want their graduates to step as naturally as 
possible from the school into the life of the com- 
munity. They want them to become producers as 
quickly as possible. That is why more than 800 
schools have already installed Wallace Woodshops— 
and many others are contemplating doing so. 


Increased Attendance 


It is a known fact that classes grow smaller as they 
advance. Why? Some students drop out for eco- 
nomic reasons; some because they could not learn; 
others because they lost interest. It is conceded by 
high school and college leaders that this last group 
predominates. You should supply the adventure 
they seek in your school. Attract them with shop 
courses that strike a responsive note in every real 
boy. 


Greater Parent Interest 


The woodshop serves as an effective means of cre- 
ating parent interest in school enterprises. Boys 
proudly display the articles they make at school 
to their parents—and the parents are equally proud 
of them. Many schools hold annual exhibits to 
show the parents of the community the skill that 
boys achieve in their shop courses. This fosters par- 


ent interest that proves very helpful in promoting 
school progress. 


Better Balanced Education 


Better balanced education is the object of every 
progressive school board. No matter what profes- 
sion or vocation a boy may follow after he gradu- 
ates, he is better fitted when he has had your instruc- 
tion in the art of making things. The lawyer, the 
merchant, the business man, the home owner and 
others—all find this knowledge valuable. The ability 
to work out ideas, follow plans, read blueprints, 
proves helpful in every walk of life. A Wallace- 
equipped woodshop offers both immediate and fu- 
ture advantages. 


$1500 Fully Equips 20 Student 
Shop with High Speed Machines 


It is possible to fully equip a school woodshop with 
Wallace Machines for the amazingly low cost of 
$1,500 complete. Yes—$1,500 for a complete shop 
for the instruction of a class of twenty students. 
That price includes four Wallace Lathes, a Workace 
Radial Saw, a Wallace 16” Bandsaw, Wallace Jointer, 
Wonder Sander, a Wallace Universal Circular Saw, 
a Wallace Oilstone Grinder and a Wallace Glue Pot. 
Wallace Machines are ideal school shop equipment. 
All direct driven from the electric light socket. 
Portable, so that the instructor can move any 
machine to the blackboard for class demonstration. 
Wallace Machines are compact—requiring the mini- 
mum floor space and no special foundation. $1,500 
for a complete high grade shop—when often two 
large machines cost that much. Yet, even though 
Wallace Machines cost so much less—they are better 
suited to your purpose. Since the work done in 
schools is cabinet and pattern work, it is logical to 
use the kind of machinery used by industry for this 
work. Industry uses Wallace Machines—thousands 
of them. 


-onooog 
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Send for Flexible Model Layout 


Let us submit ideas for your requirements. We 
will submit a complete layout with an estimate of 
costs. There is no obligation implied—we are glad 
to do it simply to show how far a limited appropri- 
ation can go. Send the coupon below to J. D. Wal- 
lace & Co., 152 S. California Ave., Chicago. 


| J. D. WALLACE & CO., 

152 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
(] Send me cross section plan sheet and cutouts of Wallace 

| Machines for laying out shop. | 

| C] Send me suggested layout for classroom of following spec- | 
ifications: Dimensions of room........ TBs io cccees Wide. 

| See GE GUNS. cs iitescces Students. | 

| C] Send complete catalog No. 406. | 

| CC SPP eS ee eee Rm Ty er TT ee errr ee ETT Tr Te re | 

| MONE 6 e506 adi WNKR SKA RNAA aN Ss ORR CATA ERA RA DOSER ORNS CHES | 

| GO. isc ce ctteer cerns esssescerenesegews St@le..wcccccccccces 4 








(Concluded from Page 72) 





12. The final exam counts what per cent toward the final 
mark? . 
162/3 20 25 30 331/3 50 60 Nodefinite amount 


Ohio 4 , 4 





7 3 2 

Mich. 1 l 5 1 8 1 6 

Ind. 3 6 3 

W. Va. 1 2 

5 3 25 1 22 3 1 13 

13. Do you have uniform exams in your department? (history) 

Yes No 
Ohio 24 13 
Michigan 6 17 
Indiana 3 10 
W. Virginia 1 3 
34 43 





14. Who makes out the cxams for the different teachers in 
your department? 

Teacher committee Each teacher her own Central group or head 
Ohio 22 


Michigan 6 18 

Indiana 3 10 

W. Va. 1 
31 41 4 


15. Do the other departments hold their exams in about the 
same way that you do in your department? 


Yes No 
Ohio a7 
Michigan 23 
Indiana 11 
W. Virginia 3 
74 0 


Even a casual examination of the data shows 
that the majority of schools are still holding 
formal final examinations of 90 minutes or more 
in length, although there is a decided tendency 
away from the uniform examination. In the ma- 
jority of cases the teachers make out their own 
questions. The regular classwork is dismissed 
and 2 or 3 days are spent in giving examina- 
tions in most cases. There is a wide variation 
in the number of days intervening between the 
last class recitation and the end of the semester 
as shown by the answer to No. 7. The median 
is 3 days, which would indicate that in half of 


the schools, less than 3 days are spent entirely 
on examinations and the recording of marks. 
With the use of the modern objective tests, it 
would seem as if this is sufficient time, espe- 
cially if there is an efficient method of record- 
ing marks. 


DENVER’S SCHOOL-SUPPLY SYSTEM 

“The school of yesteryear had its water pail 
and dipper, its McGuffey readers, its stove, and 
its dunce cap,” says a report which describes the 
system employed in Denver, Colorado in handling 
school supplies. “Today there are twelve thousand 
items on the supply list of the Denver schools.” 

The official publication of the Denver school 
system says “no article, be it phonograph needle, 
or schoolroom desk, is bought without a thorough 
consideration of the need and final approval of the 
purchase by the department heads involved.” 

Staples, such as paper, pencils, chalk and erasers, 
are bought in advance and disiributed to the vari- 
ous schools at the beginning of the school term. 
The quantity of any commodity apportioned to a 
school is based on the previous year’s consumption 
at that school, provided the consumption of sup- 
plies has been on an economical basis, that bud- 
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MOTHER VS. NURSERY SCHOOLS 

A child needs time for revery and solitude. 
This is very important. He also needs the 
supplementing influence of the mother. Of 
course, unusual persons may take the place 
of the mother, but it is rarely that anybody 
else can adequately do what the mother does. 
The child is not a complete creature. The 
mother is the other half of the child. In 
mother-play the child is constantly running 
away from the mother and coming back to 
her, hiding and then reappearing. In a sense, 
he teases her by running off and then com- 
ing back to ask her forgiveness. Nursery 
schools, valuable as they are, can never take 
the place of mothers.—Joseph Lee. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


gets approved by the board of education have not 
been exceeded, and that the number of children 
has not changed. 

Emergency purchases are made by requisition. 
If a principal finds, for instance, that a new globe 
is absolutely necessary in his school, he must fill 
out the proper requisition blanks. (Each school 
is provided with a book of requisition forms.) The 
blank is made out in quadruplicate. One copy is 
retained by the school making the requisition. 
Three go to the purchasing department, one for 
submission to the proper authority for approval 
of the purchase and for subsequent filing, one to 
the storehouse, and the third to be returned to the 
school with the delivery of the article. 

In general, purchases of all new supplies must 
be approved by department heads involved. Each 
of these departments has a yearly budget, the 
amount of which has been approved by the board 
of education. The amount allowed in this budget 
is determined by careful studies of needs based 
on the teaching program and the number of pupils. 
Each director, before approving a requisition for 
supplies for his department, will first determine 
whether or not his budget will permit the purchase 
of the article. 

If the purchase is approved by the department 
head, the requisition is submitted to the scrutiny 
of the purchasing department. Sometimes the re- 
quired article may be had from another school or 
from the warehouse. Satisfactory substitutes may 
often be made. Purchases are always made on the 
basis of lowest prices. 


4 Mr. C. F. DENGLER has been elected as super- 
intendent of schools at Palmyra, N. J. Mr. Dengler 
is a graduate of Keystone Normal School and 
Muhlenberg College, and holds a Master’s degree 
from Columbia University. He has had eight years 
of experience in public-school work. Before going 
to Teachers College last fall, he was supervising 
principal at Shickshinny for nine years, and was 
for two years assistant superintendent of schools 
in Luzerne county. 

4 W. W. DetERT, superintendent of schools at 
Fountain City, Wis., has been elected superinten- 
dent at Oconto Falls, Wis., for the next year. 
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Immense Continuation School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and a section of the 
Bloxonend Floor in one of its two 
great gymnasiums. Van Ryn & 
De Gelleke, Architects. 





Nation’s Largest School Buildings 
Use BLOX-ON-END Floors 








HE Central Continuation 

School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin—one of the Nation’s largest 
schools, with 20,000 students en- 
rolled—contains two great gym- 
nasiums. Both are equipped with 
Bloxonend Flooring. 


Bloxonend Flooring is dura- 
ble, smooth, even and absolutely 
splinterless—it is made of yellow 
pine and the tough end-grain 
forms the wearing surface. The 
end-grain fibres furnish a secure 
footing and prevent many acci- 
dents due to slipping. 


Bloxonend Flooring is resili- 
ent, quiet and fast; it takes an 
excellent finish and maintains 
an attractive appearance in- 
definitely. 


Leading architects everywhere 
specify Bloxonend Floors in the 
better schools—for gymnasium, 
shops, corridors and auditori- 
ums. Faculties and school boards 
endorse them. 


Special school booklet will be 
sent promptly on request. Write 
today for your copy. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities—See Sweet's 







Bloxonend is made of Southern 
Pine with the tough end grain up. 
It comes in 8 ft. lengths with the 
blocks dovetailed endwise onto 
baseboards. 


-END 


Lays Smooth 
‘wi Stays Smooth 


Leading School Architects specify 
Bloxonend Floors for Shops and 
Gymnasiums in the country’s best 
schools, 
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ALL-STEEL DRAWER FILING CABINET 
This is the way each of the TerKee drawer files installed in 
the TerKee Filing Cabinet provides for orderly classification 
of keys. Note HooKstrips consisting of hooks and label 
pockets. TetKee MarKer (brass or fibre) locked to the key. 
When a key is removed from the hook it is replaced by a 
TerKee Receipt Holder. 


The Only Standard System for the 
Proper Care of Keys in Schools 


The TerKre System performs four necessary major 
functions — it 


IDENTIFIES 
CLASSIFIES 
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PROTECTS 
CONTROLS 
YOUR KEYS 


Before your schools open for the new year 
see that the key problem in each of them 
is ended once and for all. The lise of 
schools, from coast to coast, turning 
to TEeLKEE is increasing 
rapidly. The TEL KEE 
Drawer Filing Cabinet and 
TetKee Wall Cabinet, 
both here illustrated, are 
popular with schools. Se- 
lect which best fits your 
requirements. 


Write for full information; also name 
and address of nearest sales repre- 
sentative. 


FTELKEE devices patented and manufactured solely by 


Thayer TEL K EE Corporation 


656 South Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, California 





WALL SAFE 

CAPACITY 30 to 1200 KEYS 
The illustration above shows the three 
basic units in the TetKee System. 
HooKstrips — A unitary row of 8 hooks 
with label pockets. HooKstrips are 
welded into all TetKee steel filing units. 
Marker — A_ permanent identification 
tag (brass or fibre) which locks to key 
in a second, by pressure of thumb. 
Receipt Holder — Used to replace bor- 
rowed keys upon HooKs. 








“How Are You Selecting Your Staff, 
Mr. Superintendent?” 
M. Eugene Mushlitz 


The problem of selecting public-school work- 
ers has become more and more difficult as 
school expansion has increased. Probably every 
school superintendent has been flooded with ap- 
plications each time that vacancies occur in his 
school system. Boards of education, in many 
cases, have felt that salaries were too high, con- 
sidering the evident oversupply of candidates 
for school positions. Newspapers have adver- 
tised that the country is confronted with a large 
oversupply of teachers, and as a result salaries 
and tenure have been placed on dangerous 
ground. 

Modern school administration places in the 
hands of the superintendent the right to nom- 
inate his school workers. Just what advantage is 
he taking of this power? The writer sent a 
questionnaire to every superintendent in cities 
ranging in population from 25,000 to 100,000. 
This questionnaire sought two different data; 
(1) how many principals, supervisors, and how 
many teachers in each school system, and (2) 
how many of these different workers now in his 
school system, he would be willing to have in 
a new system, if he were given absolute freedom 
in his selection. 

This study revealed some interesting facts. 
Out of a total of 212 questionnaires, 140 returns 
were received. Eighteen of these replies could 
not be used because of indefinite answers to the 
questions. These 122 schools involved 2,399 
principals, 839 supervisors, and 40,484 teach- 
ers. The superintendents concerned were will- 
ing to recommend 1,230 principals, 487 super- 
visors, and 22,889, or 51.22 per cent of their 


principals, 52.08 per cent of their supervisors, 
and 56.53 per cent of their teachers. 

From data collected in the study it was 
found: 

1. There are too many teachers certified to 
teach. 

2. Newspaper comment shows that the pub- 
lic believes that there is a large surplus of 
teachers and voices the solution of the problem 
by local selection. 

3. There are not too many good teachers. 

4. Teachers, principals, and supervisors are 
all about equally qualified to hold their respec- 
tive positions. 

5. Only slightly above 50 per cent of the 
workers now in school systems are qualified to 
hold their positions. 
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GOOD TEACHERS 

We shall be able to know good teachers 
when we meet them face to face. And we 
shall have them whenever in sincerity we wish 
to have them, when we give them a proper 
reward and due recognition. And far more 
important than monetary reward (important 
as I concede that is) is the regard and esteem 
which they are entitled to receive. When 
splendid teachers are thought of as more im- 
portant in an educational system than lofty 
buildings, or athletic fields, or equipment, 
then you will have them, and you will 
through seeing, know them.—Dr. Monroe E. 
Deutsch. 
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The superintendent of schools cannot afford 
to sit back and say that it is the fault of the 
teacher-training institutions. He is the respon- 
sible leader of education in his community and 
is in actual contact with the situation. He must 
analyze the problem, and study it from the 
standpoint of the mission of the school. He must 
remember that the primary function of the 
school is the education of the child. Schools are 
not run for charity. They do not exist to give 
the local applicant a job. The daughter of the 
local mayor, or of the clergyman, has no place 
in his system, if she is not the best possible can- 
didate available for the position. 

Upon your shoulders, Mr. Superintendent, 
rests the obligation of getting the best talent 
possible. You may say that you are hemmed in 
by such a thing as teacher tenure. Laws are 
made by the parents of your schools. Tenure 
should be made absolutely safe for the efficient 
teacher and absolutely unsafe for the inefficient 
teacher. You can voice your appeal to the 
teacher-training institutions, who are battling 
against large numbers enrolled, and you can 
urge them to select only those candidates for 
the profession of teaching who can pass a selec- 
tive test. 

Again, your school, through your local press, 
can show that the school exists only for the edu- 
cation of the children and not to give the local 
applicant a position. All in all, Mr. Superin- 
tendent, it is up to you to lead the way in the 
solution of this problem. 





4 Supt. W. C. Woopwarp, of Junction City, 
Ohio, has been reélected for the school year. 

¢ Pror. Henry Potts, of New Straitsville, Ohio, 
has been reélected for a two-year term. 

¢ Supt. Georce Witson, of Kalida, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. P. A. Lautersacn, of Sac City, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. 
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Behind Strowger P-A-X 


Long Manufacturing Experience —World-Wide Usage 


ONSIDERATION of interior telephone equipment for any school pro- 
ject involves the seeking out of those facts upon which can be based 


an estimate of QUALITY. 


This accounts in no small degree for the selection of Strowger P-A-X for 
use in a constantly increasing number of schools throughout the country. 


For Strowger P-A-X is engineered and made by the originators of auto- 
matic telephone equipment and the largest exclusive manufacturers af auto- 
matic telephone and signalling systems in the world. 


More than four million automatic telephones of the Strowger type have 
been made and installed throughout the world and almost 2,000 P-A-X 
systems made by this company are now serving the leaders of business and 
industry in the United States. 


The telephones and switches used in connection with Strowger P-A-X are 
exactly the same in design and construction as those used for public service. They 
are built to meet exacting needs of the world’s leading telephone administration. 
Here is what Strowger P-A-X will do in school use: 


Relieve the drudgery of old-time methods of interior communication— 
Permit more time at the desk— 


Render immediate, accurate automatic telephone service to all depart- 
ments and class rooms— 


Permit quick absentee check-up and other routine, making school super- 
vision more thorough. 


Strowger P-A-X serves teachers as well as principals, and office employees as well as all 
other members of the school staff. 


We shall gladly make a survey of any school project calling for interior telephone equipment 
and recommend accordingly. Bulletin 1026 gives further details. A copy is yours for the asking. 


STROWGER-AUTOMATIL 


) 
20% 


DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X) 

Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for Theatres) | Watchmen's Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


————— Ay tomatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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Dependable 
Protection 


“With the strength of steel” — A-S-E Cabinets are protecting 
the property of grade schools, high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 





Built of high quality, heavy gauge metal, with special rabbeting 
around the doors, these cabinets are dust-proof —thief-proof — 
and fire-resistant. 


In addition, they are unusually attractive in appearance and are 
designed to meet every school need—from the janitor’s room to 
the president’s or superintendent’s office. 


There are desk-high cabinets, large, roomy cabinets with adjust- 
able shelves and locked compartments, wardrobe cabinets, com- 
bination wardrobe and storage cabinets, cabinets for manual 
training and domestic science rooms—in all, 29 different models. 


Mail the coupon for the special catalog and see how completely 
A-S-E understands and is meeting modern school requirements 
with this complete line of steel cabinets and unit shelving. 


Sold Through Recognized School Supply Jobbers Everywhere 
ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


Incorporated 
200 Griffith Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 





July, 1930 


Finished in attractive French Gray, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Standard Dark Green, A-S-E Steel Cabinets harmonize per- 
—, with the various decorative schemes used in modern 
schools. 














ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
200 Griffith Avenue, Aurora, III. 


Please send me the special catalog, Number C-28. 
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Students in 26 New 


SWIM IN DRINKING WATER! 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston, Charlotte, Chattanooga, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Lincoln, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Ogden, Oklahoma City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Spokane, St. Louis, Syracuse. Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Canada. Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd., London, England 
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DEWITT CLINTON 
HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


York Public Schools 


The twenty-sixth W. & T. Chlorinator to be 
installed by the New York Board of Education 


Chlorinator. 


during the past seven years is now in service on 
the DeWitt Clinton High School, a recently 
completed unit of the Board of Education’s 
$350,000,000.00 school program. 

Surely a convincing argument in favor. of 
equipping your school pool with a W. & T. 
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Locker Room, Locker, and Padlock 
Perley W. Lane, Vice-Principal, Stamford High School, 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Hand in hand with modern developments in the 
construction of school buildings, the problem of 
providing proper repositories for pupils’ clothing 
has received attention. School boards, superin- 
tendents, and principals realize that it is no longer 
the fashion to give a pupil a coat hook. The school 
of today offers a locker to insure the safety of the 
pupil’s belongings, and to facilitate the pupil’s con- 
venience and satisfaction. 

Of general interest to school officials is the effect 
of the locker system once it is installed. Does it 
work, for example? In a large school is it possible 
to administer the system without too much 
trouble? In a small school is the locker worth the 
price? Is a locking device practicable? Do pupils 
receive a real value from a locker system? What 
represents adequate provisions? How are lockers 
and padlocks distributed? These and many other 
similar questions are of interest to all school 
administrators. 

The Stamford High School, opened in Septem- 
ber, 1928, was completed at a cost of one and a 
half million dollars. The present enrollment total 
is 1,750 boys and girls; the capacity of the build- 
ing is 2,500 pupils. Locker-room provisions take 
the form of 11 locker rooms placed at convenient 
points throughout the building. Ten of these 
rooms 31 by 21 ft., contain about 170 steel lockers 
each, arranged in double tiers. These lockers, meas- 
uring 36 by 12 by 9 in., are mounted with conve- 
nient latches to permit the use of individual com- 
bination padlocks. In the basement of the build- 
ing there is a large room equipped with 600 lockers. 
In addition, the boys’ and girls’ gymnasium dress- 
ing rooms are fitted with the standard lockers 
described in the foregoing and with small lockers 
measuring 12 by 12 by 9 in. 


The Locker Room 


To begin with, it is important to allocate cer- 
tain home or registration rooms to certain locker 


rooms. This must be done with some care, since 
boys and girls use different locker rooms and since 
boys and girls are not always equally distributed 
in home rooms. It sometimes happens that home 
rooms contain boys only or girls only. For example, 
if within a convenient radius of Girls’ Locker 
Room 22 and Boys’ Locker Room 25 there are 140 
girls and 185 boys, some adjustment is obviously 
necessary, since each of these rooms will take care 
of 170 individuals. 

Not infrequently it is true that the shorter 
distance from any given home room to any given 
available locker room is not found on the same 
floor. By actual trial it was found that our base- 
ment locker room was nearer the third floor 
section under consideration than a certain avail- 
able locker room located on the third floor itself. 
Since hundreds of pupils must walk the distances 
allotted to them at least twice each day, every 
care should be taken to insure an economy of steps 
and thus of time. 

Therefore, allot locker rooms with care. 

In opening a new building it is wise to read the 
architect’s blue prints with care. Floor plans will 
reveal the general locations with relation to adjoin- 
ing rooms; they will indicate distances which pupils 
will be required to cover; they will show traffic 
problems before they arise. The next step is to 
draw rough floor plans showing the position of 
locker rooms. On these plans the position of the 
loeker tiers may be indicated as well as the serial 
numbers of lockers. 

With this information at hand one should then 
utilize a scratch form with these headings arranged 
horizontally : 


Registration Rooms 
Girls 

Locker-Room Number 
Locker-Room Capacity 
Serials Used 

Serials Not Used 


Boys 

Locker-Room Number 
Locker-Room Capacity 
Serials Used 

Serials Not Used 


This form indicates that a certain number of 
girls and of boys from a certain section of the 
building will go to certain locker rooms. It shows 
also that certain lockers will not be utilized or that 
lockers will be needed. 

Scratch Form No. 2 requires more attention 
and must be accurate. Information appearing on 
this form will be mimeographed in part and sent 
to teachers. Hundreds of lockers will be assigned, 
in our case from 45 registration rooms. The head- 
ings arranged horizontally are as follows: 
Registration Room...128 Girls’ Locker Room...14 


MIRMEONY 5606 84aedase 70 Serials Used..... 442-485 
SILVIO. 6 0560648008 Gis. MOVE sssaccssaesanaats 26 
DOD 6.666460 9085608 70 Boys’ Locker Room...15 
RSD $15.6.0 566500050008 44 Serials Used..... 519-544 


Translated, the above means this: Room 128, 
a division of sophomore college-preparatory pupils, 
is filled to capacity with 70 pupils. Forty-four of 
these are girls who will occupy Locker Room 14 
and be assigned lockers numbered from 442 to 485. 
The teacher in charge of 128 will assign these 
lockers. The 25 boys will, of course, occupy Locker 
Room 15 and be assigned lockers numbered from 
519 to 544. 

In working out these distributions it is essential 
that each locker room have a few unoccupied 
lockers. It frequently happens that new pupils 
appear or that old pupils come after school has 
opened or that a pupil’s name on a class list is 
masculine in form and feminine in actuality. Un- 
less a home-room teacher can conveniently substi- 
tute, it is the better plan to give the teacher in 
charge of the locker room a few unoccupied lock- 
ers for distribution in cases of emergency. 


Locker-Room Teachers 

For a number of reasons it was thought wise to 
place teachers in charge of locker rooms. Experi- 
ence has shown that there are a variety of oppor- 
tunities to help in a locker room. In making these 
assignments to teachers, every attempt was made 
to consider a teacher’s proximity to a given locker 
room and a teacher’s program of school duties. 
The duties of these teachers will be noted as the 
reader proceeds. 

The matter of entrance and exit gave us food 
for thought. There was the immediate temptation 
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Schoolmen Should Investigate 


*\ HILD | 


FLOOR MACHINE 






WAX POLISHING 





in a quarter of the time and better 
than the best scrubwoman could 
do it. 

There are four models of Hild 
Floor Machines —a size for every 
floor area and purse. The Hild Floor 
Machine will scrub, polish, wax, 
sandpaper and refinish with a thor- 
oughness that is really remarkable. 


Hild Floor Machine Co. 


to require pupils to use one prescribed entrance 
and one prescribed exit. On the other hand con- 
signed as we were to the principle of free passing 
and to a building of wide floor spaces, it occurred 
to us the pupils would converge from many 
directions. Another factor which simplified our 
problem was the fact that the pupils were dismissed 
in three waves of 600 pupils each. Since each wave 
left from all parts of the building the locker-room 
entrance-and-exit problem was no problem at all. 
Our only admonition was simple— Keep to the 
right. 

The question as to whether locker rooms should 
be locked during the day requires a decision. In 
our building the first impulse was to lock these 
rooms during the interval between assembling and 
dismissal. It was thought that such a practice 
would give pupils better protection in those cases 
where padlocks were not utilized. There were 
practical difficulties in the way however. Chief of 
these was the matter of school lunches. Pupils 
kept their lunches in lockers. From the first we 
have compromised by locking these rooms im- 
mediately after the cafeteria period and unlocking 
at the first dismissal bell. One difficulty should be 
anticipated if this plan is used. Not infrequently 
pupils are excused during the day and must neces- 
sarily enter a locker room. Since most of the 
locker-room teachers are in the classroom, the work 
of unlocking locker rooms in these instances must 
be handled by the school office. 

At this point it may be well to suggest that those 
schools which have student government or student 
traffic organizations may safely assign much of 
the locker-room supervisory work to responsible 
pupils. Such a system has a double value: It 
reduces teacher detail work and increases pupil 
responsibility. 


The Locker 


Because the problem of assigning individual 
lockers is so much a part of the problem of allocat- 
ing locker rooms it is difficult to treat these two 
phases of the subject individually. Much has been 
suggested with regard to the distribution of the 
locker. It has been pointed out that the home-room 


With the old-fashioned mop and scrub brush rapidly losing caste, 
it is time for the modern schoolman to start investigating modern 
methods of floor cleaning. Up-to-date sanitation standards demand 
it. No longer is it satisfactory just to keep the floors “wiped up.” 
They should be kept glistening, and a Hild Floor Machine will do it 


SCRUBS 
WAXES 
POLISHES 





teacher is given certain lockers for her pupils. 
These she assigns to pupils. It was our experience 
that this method disposes of the work quickly 
and efficiently. 

Only two steps were necessary to complete this 
work. The first was to place on teachers’ class 
lists the serial numbers of the lockers to be 
assigned together with the locker-room numbers; 
the second was to place in teachers’ hands a 
mimeographed form with five headings and three 
suggestions. These were the headings arranged 
horizontally : 


I Fe WR 565-464 6064054 544s eda URAS Room 15 
Resstration ROOMS.......0cccccccees Rooms 106-124 
TEES, TURIN 4.6 6954 6646.04.6.60.00600500800 678-841 
RY UAE aD 66 6.5:666645 5980604008 Mr. Edwards 
NUTONE OMNI 6.6.55 0:4:60%. Oawseo ts scee eaten 842-881 


The information just cited means this: All girls 
in Rooms 106 to 124 use Locker Room 15. Teach- 
ers in these rooms should assign serials as in- 
dicated on class lists and falling within serials 678 
to 841. Mr. Edwards is in charge of Room 15 and 
has serials 842 to 881 to assign late arrivals, trans- 
fers, and the like. 


The three suggestions on this mimeographed 
form follow: 


1. Locker-room teachers assign lockers when 
a ee ee ee ee eee ee 


THE FUTURE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 

I confidently believe that we are rapidly 
approaching the time when our public will 
demand that the men who are to exercise the 
large responsibility intrusted to state, county, 
and local superintendents of schools shall 
have had training equivalent to at least that 
which we require in the professions of medi- 
cine and law. The need for a sound liberal 
education and for a prolonged period of pro- 
fessional training is greater for the man who 
would administer public education than for 
those who would engage in the private prac- 
tice of law or medicine.—George D. Strayer. 
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SCRUBBING 


Consider the fact that the brush on the Hild Floor Machine revolves 
at the rate of 150 revolutions per minute and that the full weight 
of the machine rests directly on the brush at all times. There is no 
let-up, no time taken for tired arms to rest. 


The best way to prove the practical value of the “Hild” is to 





give it a trial on your own floors. 
Compare the results with the results 
you are now getting. See for yourself 
how much of a saving it means to 
you. Watch the machine operate and 
see how efficiently and economically 
it enhances the appearance of your 
floors. Write for a folder and our 
free demonstration offer. 


108 W.LakeSt.,Chicago, III. 








home-room teachers have used their entire allot- 
ments. 

2. Home-room teachers should supply accurate 
lists of locker assignments to those teachers in 
charge of locker rooms. 

3. When padlocks are distributed, home-room 
teachers should keep tags with combinations 
printed thereon. These tags are then to be given 
to the locker-room teacher. 

No mention has been made of the lockers in 
the gymnasium. From the start the gymnasium in- 
structors have been placed in charge of their lock- 
ers to handle as they deemed best. Our gymnasium 
dressing rooms are equipped with large and small 
Tockers. The large locker is for the temporary use 
of the class which happens to be on the floor. 
When this class puts on street clothes it places 
gymnasium suits in the small lockers permanently 
assigned. The large lockers are then empty and 
in readiness for the next class. Consideration 
should, of course, be given to members of athletic 
teams, and large lockers should be provided for 
football and baseball players. 


The Padlock 


We have adopted a combination padlock with 
two solutions —that of sight and that of clicks. 
From the start we used the combination by sight. 
Only three movements are necessary to open the 
lock. There is a supply of 5,000 locks on hand, 
the combinations being different in every case. 
It was a source of surprise to find that so many 
hundreds of combinations could be distributed and 
imparted so easily. 

Our first problem concerned the conditions upon 
which padlocks would be issued. It was finally 
decided to ask for a dollar deposit as a guarantee 
against loss. One might imagine that parents would 
complain or that many could not afford the tempo- 
rary money advance. In our community the 
reverse was true. 

The padlock responsibility in our school is 
placed in the hands of one person. This is alto- 
gether proper. The fact that a money deposit was 
required meant that between one and two thousand 
dollars would be handled in dollar units. It is 
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FIDELITY 
& GUARANTY 
COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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) colorful floors 
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_... backed by a BOND 


A striking contrast between the two sides of this picture! We think it is a realistic 





representation of the tremendous improvement in appearance that cheerful modern floors 
will bring to your schoolrooms. The color shown is apple green, one of several two-tone 
effects now available in Sealex Jaspé Linoleum, There are many other types of Bonded 
Floors. equally colorful and attractive, that will aid you in modernizing your school at 
low cost. 

Occasional waxing will preserve the original beauty of your Bonded Floor, It will never 
require a single can of paint. Ora second of attention from a floor scraper. And the Guar- 
anty Bond protects you against repair expense due to defects in material or workmanship. 

Contrast this beauty and economy with the cumulative expense of a floor that calls for 


(See next page) 
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At right: Sealex Jaspé 
Linoleum No. 1257— 


“Lake Blue” 


Below: Sealex Jaspé 
Linoleum No. 1258— 


“Roseglow.” 


No printed reproduc- 
tion can do justice to 
the mellow two-tone 
effects of these new- 
est colorings in Sealex 
Jaspé Linoleum. 


“Custom” border ef- 
fects such as these may 
be used with Bonded 
Floors—whether of 
Sealex Linoleum or 
Sealex Treadlite Tile. 


In addition to the 
effective, though inex- 
pensive, border color 
combinations illus- 
trated, many others are 


possible. 


(See preceding page) 





periodic scraping and varnishing. Colors of Bonded Floors, 
on the other hand, cannot wear off, because they go right 
through from top to bottom of the material. And even 
spilled ink cannot leave a permanent mark; the Sealex 
Process of manufacture makes Bonded Floors spot-proof 
and stain-proof. 

In addition, Bonded Floors—whether built of Sealex 
Linoleum or Sealex Treadlite Tile—have all the advantages 
of cork-composition construction. They are resilient, quiet, 
comfortable underfoot, and provide insulation against heat 
and cold. Our informative booklet. «Facts You Should 
Know About Resilient Floors for Schools,” will tell you 
more about these modern, economical floors. Write our 
Department S for your copy. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


BON DEDsFLOORS 


Sealex Linoleum and Tile Backed by a Guaranty Bond 


BonpDeED FL Loors are floors of Sealex Linoleum and Sealex 
Treadlite Tile, backed by a Guaranty Bond issued by the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. Authorized 
Contractors of Bonded Floors are located in principal cities. 
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THE 
PRINCIPAL’S 
VADE MECUM 


Instant contact with any teacher, 
classroom, party or branch of the 
school organization relieves the 
Principal of much of the heavy 
load of routine administration. It 
permits constant supervision, and 
simplifies the direction of school 
activities. 


The North ‘“All-Relay” Auto- 
matic Telephone System, already 
serving scores of schools, is the solu- 
tion of your communications prob- 
lem—the Principal’s best friend. 


also true that no one person could handle each 
transaction with any degree of speed. To place 
and centralize responsibility and at the same time 
to distribute padlocks with good results a form 
was devised. It was called a “Padlock Record 
Sheet.” There were 7 headings horizontally ar- 
ranged with 26 lines beneath. The headings were 
as follows: 

Number 

Name (Last name first) 

Date Issued 

Padlock Number 

Locker Number 

Registration Room 

Date Returned 


Registration teachers placed on these sheets the 
names of pupils who desired locks. Careful in- 
structions were issued that teachers should under 
no circumstances forget that every padlock trans- 
action was a cash transaction. Once a teacher had 
determined her requirements, padlocks were given 
to her from the vice-principal’s office and charged 
against her name. Within a few days she returned 
the padlock-record sheet together with a dollar 
against each pupil’s name. The teacher’s account 
was then balanced, the deposits banked and the 
record of the transaction kept in the vice-princi- 
pal’s office. 

The method as outlined worked very well. Per- 
haps there was considerable detail work directed 
toward the vice-principal’s office at a time of the 
year when everyone is busy. But the result justi- 
fied the work. All of the money was promptly 
tabulated and deposited; all of the records for 
every room were on file in one place; all the trans- 
actions were necessarily on a cash basis; all later 
transactions were handled by the vice-principal 
who had all of the records in his possession. It is 
possible also to know rather exactly how the work 
of distribution is progressing and how teachers are 
handling their assignments. 

What appeared at first thought to be rather a 
complex problem turned out to be a relatively 
simple one. Jane went through these steps: 

1 Brought a dollar. 

2 Received a padlock from her home-room teacher. 

3. Copied from the tag her combination. 





Richmond Union High School, Richmond, Calif. ' 


“ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY” 


A TYPICAL “ALL-RELAY” TESTIMONIAL 


“Our North Intercommunicating telephone system consisting 
of 69 station-to-station phones has proven ENTIRELY SATIS- 
FACTORY under the rather heavy load imposed by a school 


system. 


We have had no troubles.” 


Signed—R. H. Tucker, Principal. 


RELAY RELIABILITY AND SERVICE 


The North “All-Relay’ Automatic Telephone System Furnishes:— 
Dial type automatic telephone service—Instant 


Richmond Union High School 


communication— 


Secret Service—Twenty-four-hour-a-day service without an operator— 
Complete intercommunication, with or without supervision—Restricted 
service from classrooms (optional)—Many useful features such as Auto- 
matic Paging, Conference, and Monitoring. 


Write us today for complete information. 


THe NORTH ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 


1884 
OHIO 
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4. Practiced her combination. 
5. Went to the teacher in charge of the locker room 
ii she had trouble opening her lock. 


6. Brought the 
transferred. 

It has been stated that padlocks have attached 
tags which indicate the combination. These are re- 
tained by home-room teachers and turned over to 
teachers in charge of locker rooms who may refer 
to them when, as occasionally occurs, a pupil for- 
gets his combination. There is also a master list 
which reveals the combinations of all padlocks. 
Since every padlock has a number stamped upon 
it, the task of opening a padlock, even though the 
combination is lost, is very simple. The master list 
is always kept in the school safe. 

A combination padlock appears to have several 
advantages. There is no key to be lost. A for- 
gotten combination can always be quickly recalled. 
A broken padlock can be replaced since it is ‘a 
loose rather than a built-in padlock. In itself it 
is attractive to pupils who invariably enjoy what 
resembles a puzzle. Combination locks present a 
good appearance in locker rooms. They place upon 
the pupil the entire responsibility for his belong- 
ings. Parents appear to approve of them. 

We did not require pupils to use padlocks. We 
point out their advantages and urge their use. 
There is no drive, however, and the whole trans- 
action is quite voluntary. At the time of writing, 
1,585 padlocks were used in this school. The total 
will undoubtedly increase. We have forbidden the 
use of an outside lock. Obviously an alien lock 


lock to the office when she 
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THE VALUE OF TEACHING 

Teaching needs no encomium. It is supe- 
rior to manufacturing, for it deals with the 
human intelligence and spirit and not with 
steel and iron. It is superior to merchandis- 
ing, for it creates and develops. It is superior 
to lawmaking, for men are molded infinitely 
more by teachers than by laws on the statute 
books.—Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch. 
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places us in the position of being unable to assist 
a pupil. We have encountered little difficulty in 
enforcing this regulation. 

The distribution of lockers and padlocks requires 
time and system. As in all problems involving 
many people, the first essential is to place the 
responsibility in the hands of one person. The 
second essential is to devise simple and foolproof 
methods. Plan with an eye to these considerations: 
economy, safety, system, convenience, and service. 


FLORIDA TAX SCHOOL-DISTRICT BONDS 
BACKED BY UNLIMITED TAX 


Several years ago, the special tax school district 
No. 1 of Duval county, Jacksonville, Florida, sold 
an issue of $2,500,000 in bonds with the approval 
of John C. Thompson. 

Recently, a banking house secured from the New 
York Banking Department a ruling that these bonds 
are legal for savings banks. The determination of 
the legal status of the bonds of the district rested 
upon the power of the district to levy unlimited 
taxes to pay the principal and interest on. the 
bonds. 

In order to satisfy the banking department on 
this score the bankers obtained an opinion from 
a law firm which is interesting, not merely in con- 
nection with the specific issue of bonds under con- 
sideration, but with respect to the taxing powers 
of special tax school districts in the state of Florida 
under the constitutional amendment of 1924 and 
the decisions of the courts. 

The lawyers ruled that, under the circumstances, 
there can be no question that since November, 
1924, the special tax school districts of the state 
have possessed the power to levy unlimited taxes 
for the payment of their bonded debts. The $2.- 
500,000 in bonds, issued by the special tax school 
district No. 1 were voted after the constitutional 
amendment was in effect. There is no limitation in 
rate or amount, therefore, upon the taxes which 
may be levied for the payment of the principal and 
interest of such bonds. Such taxation may be levied 
upon all taxable real and personal property in the 
district in an amount sufficient to pay such princi- 
pal and interest at maturity. 
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NEW CIRCLE A PORTABLE STEEL BLEACHER 


Seat boards do not over- 
lap. Ends fit perfectly 
together, and are held in 
place by a bolt that does 
not project above the sur- 
face. Metal frame doubly 
insures proper position of 
seat boards. 





Three-inch supporting ‘‘I’’ ~ 


beams fit snugly into fa 
. welded steel socket. 
No bolts — frame locks SF 
solidly together. Nothing — — |, | Ae p 
can loosen or slip. Erec- ee Wa er 
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Column Support cannot 
slip. Each one has bear- 
ing area of 10 square 
inches on the floor run- 
ner. Floor runner has 
equivalent bearing area 
of 3 square feet for each 
column support. 





Stringers are tied se- 
curely—they cannot shift. 
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New Erection Ease — No Bolts — No Small Parts — Rigid — Strong — Comfortable — And A New Low Price 


Write today for further facts on the new Citcle A Steel Bleacher— 
that offers all the advantages of the strongest steel construction for 
little more than the price of wood. 


Ask also for our brochure ‘““The Facts” describing Circle A Wood 
Bleacher giving almost equal sturdiness and long life, for a lower price. 
Manufacturers of Circle A Portable and Permanent Steel Grandstands. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 613 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana. 








PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


A suit brought by a school principal for a 
breach of a contract against the defendants who 
were trustees of a school belonging to an asso- 
ciation of churches has been held against the 
defendants individually.—Pelotte v. Simmons, 152 
Southeastern reporter 310, Ga. app. 

A petition for a breach of a contract by a 
principal of a school belonging to an association 
of churches was held not demurrable for failure 
to allege incorporation of the school or associa- 
tion and the defendants’ title to the property as 
trustees.—Pelotte v. Simmons, 152 Southeastern 
reporter 310, Ga. app. 

A contract for the employment of a school 
principal was held made by the trustees in a 
representative capacity not in individual capacity 
as sued.—Pelotte v. Simmons, 152 Southeastern 
reporter 310, Ga. app. 

The defendants, though exceeding authority, 
were held not liable for the principal’s salary 
under a contract made as school trustees.— 
Pelotte v. Simmons, 152 Southeastern reporter 
310, Ga. app. 

School Lands and Funds 

As respects its application to schools, the term 
“common” is equivalent to all public schools with- 
out reference to the grade of the schools (Mont. 
constitution, art. 10, §1; art. 11, §§ 1, 6, 7; art. 
13, § 6).—State v. Dawson County, 286 Pacific 
reporter 125, Mont. 

A constitutional provision for the public schools 
is mandatory, and necessary expenses do not re- 
quire a vote of the people (N. C. constitution, 
art. 9, §§ 1, 3; N. C. public loc. laws of 1927, c. 
231).—Julian v. Ward, 152 Southeastern reporter 
401, 198 N. C. 480. 

A general assembly may either by state appro- 
priation, or through the county as the administra- 
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tive agency of the state, effect a mandatory duty 
of financing the public schools—N. C. constitu- 
tion, art. 9, §§ 1, 3).—Julian v. Ward, 152 South- 
eastern reporter 401, 198 N. C. 480. 

Creation and Alteration of Districts 

An act authorizing the consolidation of school 
districts was held not invalid, because it provided 
no method for the appointment of directors after 
consolidation (Ark. acts of 1927, No. 156, p. 549; 
Crawford & Moses’ Digest §§ 8847, 8953).— 
Special School Dist. No. 60 v. Special School Dist. 
No. 2, 25 Southwestern reporter (2d), 443, Ark. 

The legislative power to authorize the forma- 
tion or the dissolution of school districts is 
plenary, provided the contract obligations are not 
impaired.—Special School Dist. No. 60 v. Special 
School Dist. No. 2, 25 Southwestern reporter 
(2d), 443, Ark. 

A school district embracing lands wholly within 
one county could, under the statute, extend the 
boundaries to include contiguous territory in the 
adjoining county (Tex. revised statutes of 1911, 
art. 2865).—Carlton Independent School Dist. v. 
Jordon, 25 Southwestern reporter (2d) 610, re- 
versing judgment (civ. app.) 9 Southwestern 
reporter (2d), 384, Tex. com. app. 

A school board, in creating a consolidated school 
district, cannot include territory therein other 
than that set forth in the petition (Heminway’s 
code of 1927, § 8735.)—Board of Supervisor of 
Calhoun County v. Young, 126 Southern reporter 
469, followed in Crowson v. Young, 126 Southern 
reporter 470, Miss. 

In determining whether the county board acted 
unreasonably in transferring land from one school 
district to another, the territory affected is the 
territory of both districts—In re Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 16, Blue Earth County, 229 
Northwestern reporter 585, Minn. 


An order consolidating school districts as affect- 
ing the bonds of an independent district included 
within the consolidation was held not to impair 
the outstanding obligations of the existing school 
district (Ark. acts of 1927, No. 156, p. 549).— 
Special School Dist. No. 60 v. Special School Dist. 
No. 2, 25 Southwestern reporter (2d), 443, Ark. 

School-District Government 

Boards of education are not subject to, or con- 
trolled by, municipal authorities—Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Schenectady v. Dibble, 240 N. Y. 
S. 422, N. Y. Sup. 

A board of education had the authority to in- 
crease the salaries of administrative and clerical 
employees, notwithstanding the increases were not 
specified in the annual estimate submitted to the 
city authorities (N. Y. education law, § 868, subd. 
2, 877, subds. 4, 10, and 887).—Board of Educa- 
tion of City of Schenectady, v. Dibble, 240 N. Y. 
S. 422, N. Y. Sup. 

The failure of a school treasurer to require 
security from the depository of school money 
could be considered in determining whether the 
treasurer acted in good faith, and with due dili- 
gence.—Board of Education of Independent School 
Dist. of City of Huron v. Whisman, 229 North- 
western reporter 522, S. Dak. 


School-District Property 

A school district forfeited its title by abandon- 
ing land for school purposes, where the deed pro- 
vided for a reversionary interest if abandoned 
(Ky. statutes, §4437)—Webster County Board 
of Education v. Gentry, 24 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 910, 233 Ky. 35, Ky. 

Where the deed provided for reversion on the 
abandonment of land for school purposes, a school 
board lost the right to remove the improvements 
by abandoning the property (Ky. statutes, § 4437). 
—Webster County Board of Education v. Gentry, 
- Southwestern reporter (2d) 910, 233 Ky. 35, 

y. 

The common council had no powers respecting 
the transfer of school property from the board of 
education to the board of vocational education 
(Wis. statutes of 1927, § 62.11 (5), 40.53 (1) (6), 
40.16, and 41.15 (1) (7).—City of Manitowoc 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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Electrical Research Products Inc. 
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Keep talking pictures in mind 
when you plan the new school 
building. Make sure the archi- 
tect includes adequate wiring, 
conduits and auditorium exits 
in his blueprints. 


. “id y Communities today 

have a vital interest 

in their instruction centers. They demand 
every up-to-date teacher’s aid so that their 
schools will keep well abreast of current 
trends. And talking picture equipment 
is among the apparatus now available 


to progressive educators as supplementary 


Distributors of 


Western Electric ae 


PORTABLE TALKING PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


83 


Arve talking pictures in your 






to lecture courses and regular classroom 
work. 

Let Electrical Research Products Inc., 
send you information about the Western 
Electric portable reproducing equipment. 
Our engineers are ready to give sugges- 
tions to architects and school boards on 


any phase of planning or installation. 


ccc cc-c a 
ELECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS te 
250 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: ASBJ3 

Please send me further information 
regarding Talking Pictures for schools. 
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And here are the reasons. The Prose-maco Wardrobe stops | 


Intelligent 
Investment 


for any 


Schoolboard 


are always closed . . . locked—when not in use. The Prose- 


saves floor space as well, as it fits in a 13-inch recess. The 


petty pilfering. The Prose-maco Wardrobe saves you money | maco Wardrobe affords additional blackboard space. And it 
| 


because it saves the heated air and takes off the foul air. 
The Prose-maco Wardrobe is a ventilation principle in itself. 


It makes the schoolroom look attractive . 


Manufacturers Exchange Bldg. 


(Concluded from Page 8&2) 
v. Board of Education of City of Manitowoc, 
229 Northwestern reporter 652, Wis. 

A board of education may lease a school build- 
ing for a period extending beyond the school term, 
but it cannot contract to maintain a particular 
class of school.—Board of Education of Viola 
Normal School v. Board of Education of Warren 
County, 24 Southwestern reporter (2d), 889, 160 
Tenn. 351, Tenn. 

As an exception to powers given the common 
council, the board of education has control over 
the school buildings (Wis. statutes of 1927, § 62.11 
(5), 40.53 (1) (6), and 40.16).—City of Mani- 
towoc v. Board of Education of City of Mani- 
towoc, 229 Northwestern reporter 652, Wis. The 
provision in the Wisconsin laws requiring the 
existing school buildings to be used as far as prac- 
ticable for vocational education imposed the duty 
on the agency having control of school property 
(Wis. statutes of 1927, § 41.15 (1) (7).—City 
of Manitowoc v. Board of Education of City of 
Manitowoc, 229 Northwestern reporter 652, Wis. 

A remedy of materialman and the liability of 
the surety on a public contractor’s bond are lim- 
ited by the statute (Acts of the 38th general 
assembly of Iowa, c. 347, as amended by the acts 
of the 39th general assembly, cc. 28, 147 ).—Queal 
Lumber Co. v. Anderson, 229 Northwestern re- 
porter 707, Iowa. 

No contractual obligation existed, where the 
seller furnished the dealers for the school build- 
ing without a contract complying with the statute 
(Calif. political code, § 1612, as amended by the 
statutes of 1917, p. 204).—Strauch v. San Mateo 
Junior College Dist. of San Mateo County, 286 
Pacific reporter 173, Calif. App. 

A seller may recover the value of the property 
furnished a school district, where an attempt to 
comply with the statutory provisions was made 
and the district has used the property.—Strauch 
v. San Mateo Junior College Dist. of San Mateo 
County, 286 Pacific reporter 173, Calif. App. 

A seller furnishing a school district electric 
heaters without compliance with the statutory re- 
quirements, where heaters could be removed with- 
out damage to the building, is held entitled to 


. . because the doors 


Manufacturing Co. 


recover the property (Calif. political code, § 1612, 
as amended by the statutes of 1917, p. 204).— 
Strauch v. San Mateo Junior College Dist. of San 
Mateo County, 286 Pacific reporter 173, Calif. 
App. 

A contract irregularly made by the school direc- 
tors may become binding on the district by a 
subsequent ratification—Beers v. Lasher, 229 
Northwestern reporter 821, Iowa. 

A resolution of the board of directors of a 
school district is held to be complete ratification 
of previous acts of the directors in employing an 
accountant and attorneys for the district—Beers 
v. Lasher, 229 Northwestern reporter 821, lowa. 

School-District Taxation 

Expense estimates furnished the city authorities 
by the board of education are merely for the pur- 
pose of supplying the city authorities with in- 
formation to aid in determining the total amount 
to be appropriated. (Education Law § 877, subds. 
4, 10).—Board of Education of City of Schenec- 
tady v. Dibble, 240 N. Y. S. 422. 

The board of education's expense estimates sub- 
mitted to the city authorities are not final and 
unalterable (N. Y. Education law, § 877, subds. 
4, 10).—-Board of Education of City of Schenec- 
tady v. Dibble, 240 N. Y. S. 422. 

The city authorities have no concern in items 
going to make up estimate made by a board of 
education for expenses.—Board of Education of 
City of Schenectady v. Dibble, 240 N. Y. S. 422. 

A contract to purchase the bonds of a school 
district, agreeing to pay a stated sum therefor, is 
held binding on the tender thereof. though not 
tendered within the specified time—Dallas Trust 
& Savings Bank v. Wortham Independent School 
Dist., 25 Southwestern reporter (2d), 174, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

The sinking fund is to be used to pay interest 
coupons, bonds, and judgments against the district 
in order to be named (Okla. constitution, art. 10, 
§ 28)—McMahan v. Board of Education of Okla- 
homa City, 285 Pacific reporter 953, Okla. 

The legislature has full and complete power in 
the matter of general taxation for the support of 
the common schools (Ark. constitution, art. 14, 
§ 3).—Special School Dist. No. 60 v. Special 





. 


| Prose-maco Wardrobe is multiple operating, controlled by a 
single master door. Wire, write or phone for further data. Ask 
for the new Prose-maco catalog. 


Gums = The Progressive School Equipment 


Kansas City, Missouri 


School Dist. No. 2, 25 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
443, Ark. 
Teachers 

A school teacher having a valid contract need 
not seek other employment in mitigation of the 
damages from a breach of the contract (lowa code 
of 1927, §4229).—James v. School Twp. of Troy 
in lowa County, 229 Northwestern reporter 750, 
lowa. 

A school teacher could recover her salary, al- 
though she had not attended the school after the 
second week, where no scholars appeared.—James 
v. School Twp. of Troy in Iowa County, 229 
Northwestern reporter 750, Iowa. 

The admissibility of evidence on a hearing of 
charges against a teacher and a sufficiency to war- 
rant her dismissal should have been raised on an 
appeal to the commissioner of education (N. Y. 
Education law, § 890).—Bronson v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Binghamton, 240 N. Y. S. 291, 
i 

A teacher’s waiver of a salary claim as a con- 
dition for her reinstatement did not affect her 
right to prior service allowance in determining 
her pension (Teachers’ retirement law, Greater 
New York Charter, § 1092, subd. M. 1 (c), as re- 
enacted by the N. Y. laws of 1917, c. 303).—In re 
Everitt, 240 N. Y. S. 335, N. Y. Sup. 

Truancy Officers 

A truant officer is held entitled to the benefits 
under an amendment to the teachers’ annuity 
law. passed during a leave of absence without pay 
(Wis. laws of 1923, c. 270).—Fritzke v. Public 
School Teachers’ Annuity and Retirement Fund 
Trustees, 229 Northwestern reporter 543, Wis. 

The right to an annuity was established on the 
date the truant officer filed the application and 
made the required deposit, though the application 
was refused and the deposit returned (Wis. laws 
of 1923, c. 270).—Fritzke v. Public School Teach- 
ers’ Annuity and Retirement Fund Trustees, 229 
Northwestern reporter 543, Wis. 

A truant officer making repeated applications 
is held not guilty of laches in making applications 
for an annuity.—Fritzke v. Public School Teach- 
ers’ Annuity and Retirement Fund Trustees, 229 
Northwestern reporter 543, Wis. 
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School Executives’ National Survey 


Supplied Design Data for this 
PAM Amplifier System 


This system is one which has been designed from information as to educational needs 
supplied us in a national survey by school boards, superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers. It is not a system adapted from other systems to partially fill the wants of the school. 


With a PAM school amplify- 
ing system important lec- 
tures, talks, educational radio 
programs or phonograph rec- 
ords can be reproduced for 
the pupils in any or all rooms 


simultaneously. 


The lecturer can be in the 
principal’s office, the school 
auditorium or at any point 
properly connected with the 
amplifier system, and _ his 
voice is instantly brought to 


the pupils and teachers. 


The distribution of repro- 
duction in the PAM system 
is at the finger tips of the 
operator. Volume of the pro- 
gramme is both visual and 
aural, assuring the correct 
level in each room. Whether 
one loud speaker or all are in 
service, no variation in vol- 


ume is experienced. 


The PAM system is also a 
group address equipment for 
the auditorium, allowing the 
weaker-voiced to be heard 
distinctly. It may serve as an 
accompaniment to motion 


pictures or entertainments. 


Main Office: 


Canton, Mass. 





PMR40 


The PAM school amplify- 
ing system also distributes 
music for setting-up exercises, 
luncheon, dancing, gym- 
nastic instructions, and the 
school’s social functions. 


The finest recordings on 
phonograph records of music, 
drama, elocution and lan- 
guage are made available for 
any or all classes by a PAM 
school amplifier system. 


PAM equipment operates 
from the electric light socket, 
entirely eliminating batteries 
and their attendant care. It 
is made in accordance with 


Underwriters’ requirements. 


The PAM amplifier system 
is made by the manufacturer 
of Samson fire alarm and tel- 
ephone systems, which have 
been used in schools for the 
last thirty-five or forty years. 


Our new bulletin ASBJ2, 
“PAM, the New Voice in 
Education,” describes the po- 
sition of radio programs in 
school curricula and other 
uses of PAM school equip- 
ment and installations. Write 
on your letterhead and we 
will send it promptly. 


cfemson flectre (oy 
Factories: Canton and 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 16862 


Watertown, Mass. 
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THE OUTSIDE SWINGS IN 


for SAFE—FAST— EFFICIENT 
WINDOW CLEANING 


By merely reversing the sash of Williams 
Equipped Windows, the outside pane is cleaned 
from the inside, safely and efficiently, in ap- 
proximately half the time required with ordinary 


That means a reduction in cleaning costs of 
from 331/3 to 50%. 


Low cost of cleaning and the ease with 
which these windows may be tilted to provide 
a wide range of draftless ventilation, make 
Williams Reversible Windows ideal for use 


in schools. 


And hundreds of school installations in all 
parts of the country attest to their desirability 
as the ideal window for schools. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Company 


East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For twenty-six years manufacturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


x Clean Your Windows from the Inside 








OF THE SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK CITY BUILDS A SCHOOL 
EVERY TWELVE DAYS 

The board of education of New York City, in 
the past ten years, has built 289 schoolhouses, or 
an average of 29 a year, or one every twelve 
days. In the next ten years, the board plans to 
keep up that pace, or even to increase it. 

The board has worked out a definite building 
program for the next three years, which calls for 
an: expenditure of $150,000,000. A large part of 
that sum will be spent for new high schools, voca- 
tional schools, and technical schools. It is noted 
that the high schools accommodate 10,000 more 
students each year than the year before, which is 
attributed to the recognition of the value of a high- 
school education and the opportunities for those 
who successfully complete its courses. 

WM. B. ITTNER HONORED 

The University of Missouri, on June 4. con- 
ferred the honovary degree of doctor of laws on 
Architect William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Ittner, who is a Fellow in the American 
Institute of Architects, has gained national promi- 
nence as a designer of school buildings. His school- 
building service has extended to every state in 
the Union and includes a number of schools in 
St. Louis, as well as numerous other cities through- 
out the country. Mr. Ittner is a graduate of the 
special course in architecture at Cornell University. 


SCHOOL VENTILATION LAWS 

In a recent bulletin issued by the United States 
Office of Education, Dr. James Frederick Rogers, 
specialist in health education, discusses the subject 
of legislation on school ventilation as follows: 

“The ventilation of schools has been, and still 
is, the most troublesome problem in school hy- 
giene. In the nineties the carbon dioxide of the 
air, if not looked upon as a menace in itself, was 
at any rate set down by the ablest sanitarians as a 
definite gauge of the degree of toxicity of the air 





caused by human ‘effluvia.’ When it was formu- 
lated by science that, in order to keep the carbon 
dioxide down to a certain concentration, and hence 
the poisonous animal matter in the air at a safe 
dilution, each child must have delivered to him 
2,000 cu. ft. of fresh air per hour, there was some- 
thing definite on which to set up legislation. In 
consequence, ventilation laws or regulations on this 
subject were formulated by 31 states, and in 20 of 
these states a standard was set of 30 cu. ft. of air 
supply for each pupil per minute. 

“Although set up by the authority of science, 
scientists, or at any rate some scientists, after 
only a quarter of a century seem to regret that 
these specific requirements were ever put into 
effect and would demand their revocation. It is 
worth noting that for a number of weeks of the 
school year (when the furnaces are not in opera- 
tion and when the health of the pupil is apparently 
at its best) the required amount of air is never 
delivered to the pupils. The doubt that has been 
thrown by recent studies on the value of the 
ventilation requirements of these laws (when the 
laws are fulfilled) should put a damper on legis- 
lation which is too specific in its demands.” 


SURVEY OF ST. PAUL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A comprehensive survey of the schools of St. 
Paul, Minn., was made by the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research of that city. In dealing with the 
finances it is found that of a total annual expendi- 
ture of $3,333,000, fully 85 per cent goes for in- 
structional salaries; 9 per cent for janitors and 
engineers; 3 per cent to business administration; 
1% per cent for health service. 

The survey experts in presenting their conclu- 
sions, pointed out that “first among the needs of 
the schools are adequate funds to maintain the 
school buildings. It is impractical to do so properly 
with the funds now available. An increased appro- 
priation is essential in order to restore buildings 
to a sound condition and to make them fit places 
of habitation for 38,000 children ten months of 
the year. 

‘No intensive and planned maintenance program 
such as painting, decorating, and repairing has 
been followed for several years due to lack of 


funds. Both old and new buildings need attention. 

‘“‘Next in importance is the need for larger sums 
for educational supplies and for an increased num- 
ber of teachers. 

“The question as to how such funds may be 
provided has not been considered. It has been 
the function of this group to furnish a fact basis 
for any discussion that may be had on the finan- 
cial situation of the schools.” 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Sayre, Okla. By a vote of two to one, the 
voters have approved a bond issue of $32,000 for 
school-building purposes. 

4 Schuylkill Haven, Pa. At a recent election, 
the voters approved a bond issue of $122,500 for 
school-building purposes. The program includes 
the erection of new schools, the remodeling of 
existing buildings, and the purchase of school sites. 

¢ Benton Harbor, Mich. At a recent school 
election, the voters approved a bond issue of $200,- 
000 for the remodeling of the junior-high-school 
building. 

4 McComb, Miss. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget of $111,392 for the school year 1930- 
31, which is $500 less than that for the previous 
year. 

4 Portland, Oreg. A budget of $5,124,530 has 
been adopted by the school board for the next 
year. The present budget is $142,583 more than 
that for the last year. The largest single item in 
the budget is $3,923,656 for teachers’ salaries, 
which is $119,000 more than last year’s budget 
item. 

¢ The board of education of Dearborn, Mich., 
has increased the bond of the school treasurer from 
$50,000 to $300,000. This is due to the fact that 
a bond issue of $225,000 has been authorized. 

4 Bellevue, Pa. A bond issue of $35,000 has 
been approved for the enlarging of the Grant 
School. 

4 Port Vue, Pa. A bond issue of $60,000 has 
been approved for enlarging the Romine Avenue 
School. Another bond issue of $25,000 was ap- 
proved for building an auditorium and gymnasium. 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Acousti-Celotex in the classroom ceilings of the Beverly Hills 
High School, Beverly Hills, Calif., subdues noise and pro- 
vides ideal conditions for lecturing and study. Note the 
attractive decorative effect. 








Subdue 


disturbing schoolroom noise 
with Acousti-Celotex 


CHOOLS and colleges every- 

where are learning that it is 
no longer necessary to put up 
with noisy schoolrooms. 


They discovered that 
Acousti-Celotex applied to the 
ceilings will quickly absorb noisy 
reverberations ... change blurred 
sounds into clear, distinct words 

. increase the pleasure of listen- 


ing to school lectures and con- 
certs. 


have 


Students in these schools do 
better work because Acousti- 
Celotex subdues disturbing class- 
room sounds—quiets the racket 


Acousti — (ELOTEx 


in corridors and manual training 


rooms. 
Quickly applied 

Acousti-Celotex comes in sin- 
gle, complete units, decorative 
and permanent, which are easily 
applied to the ceilings in old or 
new buildings. No remodeling is 
necessary —no school time need 
be lost—when Acousti-Celotex is 
installed. 


The natural color of Acousti- 
Celotex is a pleasing buff, but it 
can be painted 
and repainted, 
even with lead and 


. ° e The word 
oil paints, with- 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and 
indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR LESS NOISE - BETTER HEARING 


out loss of acoustical efficiency. 


Mail the coupon below for our 
new folder “Better Study Con- 
ditions in Schools” explaining 
further about this remarkable 
material. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephore books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by 
approved Acousti-Celotex contractors. 





The Celotex Company 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free folder ‘‘Better Study Conditions in 
Schools.’” 


City 
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The Fordson High School, at Fordson, Michigan, 
Would Naturally Have Finest Equipment— 
Hartshorn Joanna Cloth Window Shades 


INCE modern education teaches that it is true economy 
to buy the best, the Fordson High School, at Fordson, 
Michigan, makes this rule practical with time-tested window 
shade equipment...The Joanna Cloth of the shades, and the 
never-failing shade rollers were made by Stewart Hartshorn 


—a name that is synonymous with enduring satisfaction. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 








(Continued from Page 86) 

4 Bonds of the Lorena school district, of Mc- 
Lennan county, Tex., in the amount of $35,000 
have been approved by the state education depart- 
ment. The bonds were serials at 5 per cent interest. 

¢ Shillington, Pa. The voters recently approved 
a bond issue of $75,000 for a new school. Plans 
for the building have been prepared by Mr. H. 


dren in a manner which will be most economical 
and effective.” 

4 Bellevue, Pa. The voters, by a 2-to-1 vote, 
recently approved a bond issue of $450,000 for the 
erection of a high-school and for an addition to 
one of the grade schools. 

4 Desloge, Mo. The school board has adopted 


V. Patterson, architect, of Wyomissing, Pa. 

¢ The school board of New York City has been 
asked to approve plans and specifications for the 
construction of the Brooklyn Technical High 
School, to be erected at a cost of $4,152,500. The 
structure will be the most expensive high school 
in the city, since the total cost for the site, con- 
struction, and equipment will be more than $6,- 
000,000. 

4 Oshkosh, Wis. Although the school board has 
approved a list of suggested improvements in 
schools, the program of repairwork for the sum- 
mer has been limited because of a lack of funds. 
The board has about $8,000 remaining in the repair 
fund, which will be made to go as far as possible 
in the carrying out of the most necessary im- 
provements. 

¢ Construction work was started recently on the 
Thomas DeVilbiss High School, at Toledo, Ohio, 
which will be completed in September, 1931, at 
a cost of $1,358,665. 

¢ Alliance, Ohio. With the approval of a $50,- 
000 bond issue, the school board has taken steps 
toward the erection of a grade school, to cost 
$125,000. A fund accumulated from a special 1-mill 
tax will complete the building fund. 

¢ Greenport, N. Y. The voters have approved 
the purchase of a 14-acre plot of ground for a 
new school. 

4 The aim of the school-building survey is sum- 
marized by Dr. George Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the following language: “A survey of 
the school-building problem is a scientific study 
of the problem. It includes an accurate and com- 
prehensive presentation of all the facts and factors 
in the situation, a careful analysis of these facts, 
and the formulation of a program which will make 
it possible to achieve the goal of an adequate and 
efficient school housing of the community’s chil- 


a building program, calling for an expenditure of 
$115,475 for an auditorium and gymnasium and for 
alteration to the high school. 

4 At a recent election, the voters of Bernalillo, 
N. Mex., approved two bond issues of $40,000 and 
$50,000 for a union high school. 

4 Albert Lea, Minn. By a 3-to-1l 
school board has been given authority to issue 
bonds in the amount of $85,000, to be applied 
toward a building fund for the completion of the 
high-school plant and for the erection of a gymna- 
sium, and the installation of a heating plant. 

4 Mt. Lebanon, Pa. A bond issue of $440,000 
has been approved for an addition to the high 
school in Cochran Road. 
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MILLPORT HIGH SCHOOI 
b Architect, Birmingham, 
This building affords complete school accommodations for a rural community. 
and was erected at a cost of $35,000. 
in Alabama under the state program of school improvement. 


# Jersey City, N. J. The school board is com- 
pleting two school buildings. The first is a 22- 
room addition to a school, which is to be com- 
pleted in September. The other is a three-story 
building, containing 62 classrooms, which is to 
be completed and occupied some time during the 
next school year. 

4 The citizens of Joplin, Mo., have voted $650,000 
in bonds for the completion of a school-building 
program begun in 1926. With the completion of 
this program, practically all the buildings com- 
prising the school plant will have been remodeled 
and modernized. During the past few years, the 
city has voted four separate bond issues. More 
than $2,000,000 has been expended for the im- 
provement of the school plant, which included a 
senior high school, three junior high schools, and 
thirteen elementary schools. 

¢ Mr. W. Z. Carr, president of the school board 
of Richmond, Ind., has asked that the board pro- 


ceed with the proposed building program, to cover 


(Concluded on Page 91) 
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Alabama 

It contains 12 classrooms 
It is typical of the schoolhouse plants developed 
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Mount Mary CoLLeGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 





THE UNIT PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
THE LIGHTING RESULT 


PLANNED 
LiGHrin G 


WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 


FOR CLASSROOMS 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 344A 


HOLOPHANE CoO.,, Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 

PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
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PROTECT YOUR SCHOOL- l 
LIFE AND PROPERTY 


OUR schools should be made as fire resistive as possible to protect the life 
and property entrusted to your care. 






a4 oll UmLIlUlUr PLT lr !lLCUlUee CAS 


Before building insist upon your architects consulting Fire Prevention 
Engineers—the slight additional cost of following approved methods of construc- 
tion and installing certain safeguards will be saved many times during the life 
of the building. Your present equipment can be modernized through recom- | 
mendations made by these engineers—to effect a considerable saving in operating ' 
costs. 





The services of fire prevention experts can be secured through the Insurance 
Agent in your community who represents the Home Insurance Company of | 
New York or directly from the company. These engineers will cooperate with 
the architects and builders so that the building will be as fire resistive as human 
skill can make it. 


This is one of the many services rendered by The Home of New York, a strong, 
sound stock insurance company. It obligates you in no way. ! 


Fire and Allied Lines of Insurance 


HOME comeasy NEW YORK 
COMPANY 
CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 


52 MAIDEN LANE - - NEW YORK.N.Y. 
Strength - - - Reputation - - - Service 
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Miles C. Holden, President 


DO NOT FORGET 


the reason for which Book Covers are used! 








Namely: the Protection of the bindings 
the Reinforcement of the entire book in its weakest parts 
the Increase in the period of Service 
the Sanitary transfer of soiled books 


the Prevention of ragged edges, corners, and unsightly condi- 


tion of the books. 


Holden has been designing and building 


BOOK COVERS 


for over 50 years 
AND OUR PRESENT COVERS ARE UNEQUALLED 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 





Springfield, Massachusetts 





(Concluded from Page 88) 
a 15-year period, and to involve a system of 
financing for the various projects. For the pur- 
pose of formulating a future building program, the 
school board, about a year ago, ordered that a 
survey be made, and obtained the services of Dr. 
George D. Strayer and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt to 
undertake the work. A report of the survey has 
recently been published and its findings discussed 
at various school and civic meetings. 

¢ Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
received bids for the construction of the new 
school administration building. The building, a 
12-story structure, will be erected on the Park- 
way. 

¢ A bond issue for a high school was recently 
voted at Linden, Tex. 

¢ Mexia, Tex. The voters of Ben Hur school 
district have approved a bond issue of $35,000 for 
the erection of a school. 

¢ Laredo, Tex. The city has adopted an exten- 
sive civic building program, including the con- 
struction of a high school, at a cost of $300,000. 

4 Elgin, Ill. The building and grounds com- 
mittee of the school board has made a study of the 
building needs for the new school year. A program 
of repairs and improvements to schools will be car- 
ried out during the summer vacation. 

4 The board of education of New York City 
will expend $150,000,000 for school construction 
and playgrounds during the next three years, with 
annual expenditures of from $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 for the years thereafter. The estimates 
were based on preliminary studies of the popula- 
tion increases and shifts as indicated by the federal 
census figures and other factors entering into the 
planning of new schools. 

For school-building purposes a shift in popula- 
tion is the same as a net increase, according to 
officials of the city schools, and the board of edu- 
cation has conducted its building surveys for the 
next three years with an eye chiefly to the popu- 
lation shifts which are likely to result from the 
extension of rapid-transit facilities. 

¢ The east side school board of Aurora, IIl., has 
adopted a repair and replacement program, involv- 
ing an expenditure of more than $10,000. The 


largest item, $5,225, will be expended at the high 
school for improvements to the building. The 
school board has adopted a rule governing leaves 
of absence for janitors. Six days a year will be 
allowed each janitor for absence because of illness 
or death in the immediate family. 

¢ Avoca, Iowa. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $20,000 for an addition to the school 
building. 

4 Wilmington, Calif. The school board has 
adopted a school-building program, calling for an 
$85,000 addition to the main building, a $50,000 
gymnasium, and six bungalow classrooms costing 
$15,000. 

¢ Oak Park, Ill. The school board conducted a 
school for custodians in one of the school build- 
ings during the week of June 16 to 21. The en- 
tire staff of 25 janitors was in attendance. The 
course centered around the scientific methods of 
school-building care and included demonstrations 
of the various types of equipment and materials, a 
presentation of the methods and devices for build- 
ing care, a study of training methods used in pro- 
viding a knowledge of the applications of science 


‘in the ventilation and sanitation of school build- 


ings, and discussion groups for the exchange of 
ideas among the men. The work was presented in 
the form of lectures and demonstrations and was 
under the direction of Mr. M. S. Olsen, of Minne- 
apolis, assisted by Mr. R. L. Holmes, superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds. 

¢ Alexander, Kans. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $30,000 for an addition to the school 
building. 

4 Evanston, Ill. The school board of District 
No. 76 has estimated that it will require $500,000 
for the school operating expenses for 1930-31. This 
is an increase of $40,000 over the past year, which 
is attributed to the interest charges the district 
must stand this year due to the delay in tax 
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Children have an inalienable right to con- 
structive joy —and that is a product of the 
playground.—Herbert Hoover. 
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payments. The levy is divided between $375,000 
for educational purposes and $125,000 for building 
purposes. 

¢ Russellville, Ark. A junior high school will 
be erected, at a cost of $60,000. The school will 
be organized on the 6-3-3 plan and will contain 
16 classrooms and a study hall. 

¢ St. Charles, Mo. The taxpayers have voted 
a bond issue of $70,000 for the erection of an 
elementary school and for a playground site. 

4 Rockville Center, N. Y. The citizens have 
approved a school-bond issue of $225,000 for the 
erection of an elementary school. Plans have been 
prepared for an 8-room building with auditorium 
and library, to be erected on a 5-acre plot owned 
by the school district. 

¢ Norfolk, Nebr. The school board has voted 
to call an election to vote $190,000 in bonds for an 
addition to the present senior high school and 
new units for two ward schools. 

Since 1922, the school board has retired $182,- 
000 in bonds from general school moneys, in addi- 
tion to the required sinking-fund levies. It is not 
expected that the new bond issue will create as 
great an indebtedness as in former years. 

¢ Maryville, Mo. The school board has let the 
contracts for the erection of an elementary school 
adjoining the high school. The building will con- 
tain 14 classrooms, in addition to a library and an 
auditorium-gymnasium, and will be completed at 
a total cost of $140,000. The architects of the 
building are Messrs. Felt, Dunham and Kriehn, of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

4 The school board of South St. Paul, Minn., is 
completing a high-school auditorium, which will be 
ready for use on September 1. The building is the 
last project in a $500,000 pbuilding program started 
two years ago. It will contain a cafeteria seating 
350 persons, and an auditorium with accommoda- 
tions for 1,200, and will be completed at a cost 
of $140,000. 

¢ LaGrande, Oreg. The school board has adopt- 
ed a policy favoring unmarried women for teaching 
positions in the schools. It was pointed out, that 
this has been the policy of the board for the past 
seven years, but the resolution makes the board’s 
policy public. 
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The Speciation fvCtuiiialion .. .. 
HALSEY TAYLOR 
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Hathaway Brown School, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Walker & Weeks, Arch's) 


Automatic Stream Control gives 
uniform height of stream regard- 
less of pressure variations. 


Invariably, the specification is Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains. Special patented features insure trouble-proof 
and hygienic service at all times. Automatic stream control 
keeps water at uniform height regardless of pressure 
changes—two-stream projector insures a health-safe drink- 
ing mound—attractive designs give architects a we to 
harmonize the fixtures with interior plans. » » » 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


|_| 


CD inking Feuille 


L FINANCE RSS 
TAXATION 


SEVEN WAYS ON SCHOOL BUDGET 

The board of education of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, has been confronted with the problem of 
carrying out its pledge to increase the salaries of 
2,500 public-school teachers. Carroll R. Reed, the 
superintendent of schools, has contended that the 
morale of the teachers will be disturbed if the 
promised increases of $100 a year are not made. 
He has presented the following seven suggestions 
for a budget adjustment: 

1. The board of education may accept the amount 
of money allowed by the board of estimate and taxa- 
tion, as a matter of policy, with the conviction that 
it is well to have such a body to limit the expense of 
the various city departments and that the board of 
education should submit to its decisions. 

2. The board may fight for its independence of the 
board of estimate and taxation, on the basis that 
schools are primarily a state function and stand in a 
different relationship to the people than the other de- 
partments of the city government. This belief is up- 
held by the procedure in most of the smaller com- 
munities in the state of Minnesota. 

3. Regardless of the action of the board on the first 
two propositions, something must be done to meet 
the present financial situation. The board may accept 
the suggestion of the board of estimate and taxation 
and refuse increases to the 900 teachers who are at 
the maximum. 

4. The board of education may give all increases 
in accordance with the salary schedule, and then make 
a percentage cut in the total salary of every employee, 
from the superintendent down, cuts not to be made to 
any persons whose annual salary would be less than 
$1,500. 

5. The board of education may allow all salary in- 
creases, in accordance with the schedule, and increase 
the teaching load, as a matter of financial expediency, 
and follow this up by a series of studies to determine 
just what effect this has upon the efficiency of the 
schools. 

6. Increases may be allowed and a study of the 
above budget analysis may be made, with the idea of 
eliminating or curtailing certain special activities which 
do not affect a large percentage of children and which 
are in the nature of unusual and increased service. 

7. A combination of several of these suggestions may 


be made, which will result in accomplishing the de- 
sired saving, with the least sacrifice in the quality and 
quantiy of service rendered. 


FACING A SCHOOL-FINANCE PROBLEM 


The board of education of Beardstown, IIl., finds 
itself in a financial dilemma and has presented its 
case to the public. The revenues for school pur- 
poses have declined at the rate of $10,000 each 
year since 1925. The property values have fallen 
until they are now $542,876 less than they were 
five years ago. The tax rate of $1.88 for school pur- 
poses has remained the same. 

The board states that unless relief is afforded 
there must be an elimination of all music instruc- 
tion, athletics, home economics, agricultural and 
manual-training studies, school nurse, etc. The 
effect would be to break down the high standing 
which the schools now enjoy. 

The recommendation is that an added tax of 
134 per cent more be authorized. This must have 
the approval of the voters. The statement is signed 
by Pres. Walter Bley, F. C. Huss, W. T. Beatty, 
E. V. Von Fossen, A. G. Schultz, A. D. Millard, 
and Secretary C. E. Soule. 


SCHOOL TAXES IN KANSAS 


An interesting study on the school taxes of 
Kansas has been prepared by Prof. Carl B. Althaus 
and issued by the University of Kansas. The study 
aims to answer the following questions: 

1. What is the trend of taxes levied for state 
and local purposes? 

2. How does the increase in taxes levied for 
schools compare with the increase in taxes levied 
for state, county, township, and city purposes? 

3. For what classes of schools have the increases 
in the amount of taxes levied been most rapid? 

4. What are the causes for the increase in 
school taxes? 

5. How does the increase in taxes levied for 
school purposes compare with the increase in abil- 
ity to support schools? 

6. How does Kansas compare with the other 
states in regard to percentage of estimated income 
devoted to schools? 

7. How does Kansas rank educationally when 
compared to the other states of the United States? 





8. How should the increasing sums of money, 
which will be needed to provide adequate schools, 
be obtained? 

The expert brings out the several causes which 
have made for increased school costs, and which 
apply everywhere to the schools throughout the 
country. The tax ability of the state is also well 
analyzed and discussed. 

In his summary and conclusions Prof. Althaus 
points out that while the general tax levy has risen 
considerably, school taxes have exceeded all others 
by far. He shows that while the taxes for special 
high-school purposes were $1,104,000 in 1916 they 
were $7,306,000 in 1928. 

The real point in the Althaus study must be 
found in its analysis of the tax situation. Here the 
author says: 

“In order to provide adequate school support 
and to finance other governmental activities, the 
system of taxation in Kansas will need to be re- 
vised. At the present time over four-fifths of the 
revenue collected for state and local purposes is 
raised by means of property taxes. A large portion 
of the property tax is on real estate, and the 
owners of agricultural property are carrying a 
much heavier burden of taxation, according to 
their income, than the owners of nonagricultural 
property. The people of Kansas adopted the 
property tax when the economic conditions of the 
state were very simple. Wealth consisted chiefly 
of tangible property and was probably an ade- 
quate means of reaching all persons who had any 
tax-paying ability. 

“In recent years different forms of wealth have 
appeared and economic classes have arisen who 
support themselves by their incomes of earnings. 
Many of these persons have little or no taxable 
property, yet their incomes represent tax-paying 
ability. Failure of the property tax to reach these 
persons is one of its marked limitations. Methods 
of taxation which will distribute the burden of 
taxation more in accordance with the taxpayers 
income or ability to pay should be established. 
With such a system of taxation in operation, the 
people of Kansas will be able to provide sufficient 
funds to maintain adequate schools and to carry 
on all the other necessary activities of government, 


without retarding their social and economic 
progress.” 


(Concluded on Page 94) 
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Each block is a complete unit of three or more flooring 
strips 13/16" thickness, in sizes from 6%" to 13" squares. 
In addition to maple and beech, *CELLized floor blocks 
may be obtained in oak, walnut, light and dark Philippine 
mahogany, either beveled or square edge. 
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HE cost of renovating 

classrooms and corri- 
dors during the Summer 
shut-down can be appreci- 
ably lowered by the use of 
Oakite. A little of this ef- 
fective material in warm 
water is all that is needed. 
Floors, walls, ceilings and 





ings in time and effort are made. 








Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


painted woodwork are made spic and span so 
quickly and with so little scrubbing that real sav- 





Greasy smudges 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OAKITE = 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


every cleaning job can be done the Oakite way. 
Or, write and ask to have our nearby Service 
Man call. No obligation in either case. 





and dingy films vanish as if 
by magic. Surfaces are left 
so new-looking that re- 
painting can be postponed. 
Write today for a copy of our 
booklet, “Oakite in Schools.” 
Follow its practical direc- 
tions and formulas. See for 
yourself how inexpensively 


Oakite Service Men, 
cleaning specialists, 
are located in the lead- 
ing industrial centers 
of the United States 

















(Concluded from Page 92) 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 

4 Akron, Ohio. The school board is faced with 
a serious financial situation and a need for radical 
retrenchment, which is attributed to a large item 
of delinquent taxes. Supt. T. W. Gosling has 
pointed out that present operating funds are in- 
adequate to meet existing obligations so that addi- 
tional levies will be necessary. The operation of 
the board’s building program must be insured 
through bond issues. 

4 Wichita, Kans. The school board has sold to 
a Wichita and a Chicago bonding house $450,000 
worth of school bonds, at 4% per cent interest. 
The bonds were disposed of for $447,138. 

4 Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools at 
Spokane, Wash., in a recent public address, dis- 
cussed the subject of taxation in its relation to 
school support. “Property seems to have changed 
from the tangible,” he said, “to the intangible, 
and can therefore evade taxation. Personal prop- 
erty now practically escapes tax entirely. Constant 
deductions have been chronic ailments of tax re- 
sources for school use. The problem of school ex- 
penses has passed out of the hands of the school 
board into the hands of the people. We have too 
long held a bland and childlike faith in the situ- 
ation as it is; the time has come for concerted 
action and for arriving at a remedial solution.” 

¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the school year 1930, amounting to 
$15,889,879. In addition, there is an appropria- 
tion of $1,773,328 for alterations, repairs, furni- 
ture and fixtures for school buildings, and a 
further appropriation of $5,000,000 for lands, 
plans, and buildings to be spent this year. 

4 Pawhuska, Okla. The voters have approved 
an additional 10-mill tax levy for school purposes. 

4 Cartersville, Ga. The school board has sold 
$100,000 in school bonds to an Atlanta banking 
concern, at a premium of $6,565. 

4 Tecumseh, Nebr. The school board has sold 
$100,000 in school bonds to an Omaha banking 
concern, with interest at 4% per cent. 

4 Flint, Mich. The school board has adopted a 
school tax totaling $3,619,903, which represents 


an increase of nearly $300,000 over the year 1929. 
The increase represents an item included in the 
budget for the financing of a new school to be 
built on the pay-as-you-go plan. 

¢ The school board of Flint, Mich., has sold to 
the lowest bidder $325,000 in tax-anticipation war- 
rants. The successful bid was on the basis of 
$100,000 at 414 per cent, and $225,000 at 4% 
per cent, plus a premium of $2. 

¢ Homewood, Ill. The financial situation of the 
local school system will be materially affected by 
the new high property valuations and the high- 
school rate levied by the board of education. 
Under the present valuation of $3,065,210 made 
under the 1928 reassessment, and with a rate of 
$1.72, a total income of $53,421 will be received 
in the local school fund. It is expected that at 
least $34,000 of the indebtedness will be removed 
this year through the receipt of the 1928 tax 
money. 

According to Mr. C. A. Menzel, head of the 
committee on finance, the board owes $2,975 in 
interest on bonds, $10,600 in interest on tax war- 
rants, 2 per cent collection charge, and $5,342 in 
delinquent payments, making a deficiency of $18,- 
917, which must be taken care of through the 1928 
tax moneys. This leaves $34,504 to be used in 
taking care of old tax-anticipation warrants, mak- 
ing an outstanding school indebtedness of $132,000. 

¢ Cambridge, Mass. The superintendent of 
schools and the members of the school board 
have asked permission to introduce a bill in the 
legislature for giving the board the right to use 
$121,000 which the city auditor and solicitor have 
ruled does not belong in the school appropriation. 
It was pointed out that the schools need the addi- 
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The test of true education is not what 
schooling does for the student, but what the 
student does for himself. Teachers provide 
his mental tools, but only he can decide how 
well he may use them.—Everett Dean Martin. 
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tional money and that this was the only way of 
obtaining the necessary financial relief. 

¢ Akron, Ohio. The 1931 school budget will be 
increased by an item of $300,000 for the teachers’ 
payroll, which has been attributed to increases in 
the number of teachers and to the usual annual 
increments. 

¢ New Kensington, Pa. The school board has 
established a tax rate of 21 mills and retained the 
$2 per capita tax for the next year. 

¢ Shenandoah, Pa. The finance committee has 
asked that the board approve a millage of 25 mills 
and a per capita tax of $5 for the next year. 

4 St. Joseph, Mo. Two large elementary schools 
will be completed ready for use on September 1. 
In addition, contracts have been let for the con- 
struction of two additional elementary schools and 
a large senior high school. 

4 The attorney general of Wisconsin has recent- 
ly ruled that a vocational school board has a duty 
to carry insurance coverage on vocational-school 
buildings. While the title of the land and the 
buildings is held by the city, the school board must 
see that insurance is carried, because insurance is 
a part of the cost of operation of vocational 
schools. The opinion was given at the request of 
the board of vocational education of Oshkosh. 

¢ Stevens Point, Wis. The local board of edu- 
cation is going into the secondhand book business. 
At the close of the year, the board purchased all 
the privately owned books of pupils in the schools 
and will resell them to other pupils in the fall. 
The plan was adopted in preference to one of 
providing free textbooks. The change is expected 
to mean a saving of thousands of dollars to 
parents. 


BOND INTEREST RATES DROPPING 
(Concluded from Page 70) 

Table VI shows the tremendous decline that has 
occurred in commodity prices during the past year. 
This decline amounts to almost 8 per cent during 
the past twelve months. The price of building 
materials continues to decline with every pros- 
pect that the movement is not over. This, of 


course, should lead one to expect lower prices on 
school buildings. 
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“The Floor Finish with 


Tremendous Advantages” 
A Universal Expression of All Who Are Using It 


That statement is totally without exaggeration, and reasonably conservative: “tremendous ad- 
vantages” over so-called best and highly popularized varnishes and other floor finishes. WIS-CO-LAC 
superiority has been truth proved in its fourteen years of usage; while its advantages and more 
beneficial results are obvious immediately when applied. Consider WIS-CO-LAC now for refinishing 
your present floors (and furniture): and on the new floors of your building. 


steel when dry. Impervious to hot water, 

grease, acids, etc.; cannot be scratched 
by shoe nails, grit, etc.; cannot be dented, pos- 
itively does not crack, chip, check, peel or 
blister; and will not fade or change color. Be- 
comes a solid part of the surface to which it is 
applied: and wears more than twice as long 
as any other floor finish made, retaining its 
glass-like brilliance, clarity and newness in- 
definitely. A floor protection and _ preserv- 
ative, combined with a gloss — permanent, 
clean, colorful floor finish that endures against 
all wear and destruction which commonly de- 
stroys other finishes. Highest efficiency in 
every respect, and by far the most economical 
finish on the market. 


\ CRYSTAL clear finish that is tough as 


No Wax or Oil 
Does not absorb dust like 
wax and oil preparations: a 
clear, clean, non-porous coat- 
ing. 


THE 
SCRATCH TEST 


An ordinary key, the most treach- 
erous instrument for this test, 
scraped over any other varnished 
surface will show scratches, as 
illustrated below. The same proc- 
ess over WIS-CO-LAC will show 
nothing, as illustrated. Even when 
pressed into the wood and dented, 
the film of WIS-CO-LAC is not 
broken. Its elasticity will not 
crack or glaze, as do varnish 
and other finishes. That is one 
example of the great difference, 
the evidence of the “tremendous 
advantages” in WIS-CO-LAC. 











quickly, and is applied in a hurry. Dries 

hard in a short time: can be walked on 
in half hour. Only lacquer compound that can 
be applied more than one coat with a brush: 
will not pick up previous coat. Succeeding 
coats applied 10 to 15 minutes apart. No 
waiting, no delay; big time and labor saver. 
No brush marks or lapping, no streaks or lines 
as experienced with varnish: entire floor a 
uniform sea of glass-clear beauty. More read- 
ily cleaned than other floor finishes: more 
sanitary and less costly to care for. Can be 
applied by any one able to wield a brush. Has 
withstood every test possible to give, and en- 
dorsed by school officials everywhere as the 
final answer to all floor and furniture finishing 
requirements. 


| Ts lively liquid body: flows lightly, 


Sanitary . .. Clean 

Particularly desirable for kin- 
dergarten floors: because of 
strictly sanitary cleanliness. 


WRITE NOW FOR TRIAL SAMPLE OF WIS-CO-LAC FOR TEST PROOF 


A sample quantity of WIS-CO-LAC will be furnished on 
request: for you to give it every test you desire—to truth 


prove for yourself the statements made here: 


and the 


“tremendous advantages” you too will obtain with the 
use of WIS-CO-LAC on your floors and furniture. Write 
for sample now. 


THE WIS-CO-LAC COMPANY, Manufacturers, 176 Piere St.. PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN — Division of National School Equipment Company 
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Typical Two-Room School 


Stronger, Airier, Insulated Buildings for Every 
School Housing Need : — Oe 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 
size of student body —at a reasonable cost and in a very short time. For 
instance: 4 men erect the one-room school in five days. Other buildings 


go up ” correspondingly as fast. q Circle A walls are insulated — four 


le thick. They keep out heat, cold, and noise. ¢ Circle A Buildings 


are reinforced at every three feet and at all four corners. They are truly more ES : = —_.—* 


rigid than most frame buildings. q And, last but very important — Circle A 


Buildings are handsome substantial structures that can stand w ith pride i in 


the most expensive company. Send for i interesting details. No obligation. 


IRCLE A BUILDINGS 


600 S. 25th St., 





Typical Gymnasium 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 


Newcastle, Ind. 


Also manufacturers of Circle A Sec- 
tional Partitions, Folding Partitions, 
Rolling Partitions, Kitchen Units, 
Portable and Permanent Steel Grand- 
stands, Portable Wood Bleachers. 
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The Jersey City Teachers’ Salary Schedule 


The school board of Jersey City, N. J., has 
adopted a salary schedule, prepared by Supt. 
James A. Nugent, providing for definite minimum 
salaries, with increments up to the maximum sal- 
ary after ten and five years of service. 

Under the schedule, teachers in the elementary 
schools will begin at a minimum of $1,400, and 
will receive annual increments of $100 for ten 
years and $200 for five years, up to a maximum 
of $3,400. 

Vice-principals in the elementary schools will 
receive as a minimum $100 above the salary of the 
grade teachers, with annual increments of $250, 
up to a maximum of $4,000. 

Principals of primary departments and primary 
schools will begin with a minimum of $3,500, with 
annual increments of $350, up to a maximum of 
$5,500. Principals of grammar schools will receive 
a minimum of $3.500, and increments of $350, up 
to a maximum of $6,500. 


Shop Teachers’ Salaries 


Teachers of industrial arts and shopwork will 
begin at a minimum of $2,000 and will receive 
annual increments of $100 for five years and $200 
for three years, up to a maximum of $3,600. 
Teachers of domestic science will begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,600, with increments of $100 for ten 


years and $200 for five years, up to a maximum © 


of $3,600. 

Teachers of shopwork in the vocational schools 
will begin with $200 extra compensation, and will 
receive annual increments of $100 for ten years, 
and $200 for following years, up to a maximum 
of $3,800. Teachers of household arts will receive 
$200 extra compensation, and annual increments 
of $100 for ten years and $200 for the following 
years, up to a maximum of $3,800. Academic 
teachers will receive extra compensation and an- 
nual increments of $100 for ten years and $200 for 
the following years, up to a maximum of $3,700. 
Prevocational teachers will receive extra compen- 


sation and annual increments of $100 for ten 
years and $200 for the following years, up to a 
maximum of $3,520. Principals of vocational 
schools will receive a minimum of $3,500, and an- 
nual increments of $350, up to a maximum of 
$6,500. 

Assistant teachers in junior high schools will 
receive $400 extra compensation, and annual in- 
crements of $100 for ten years and $200 for the 
following years, up to a maximum of $3,800. 
Vice-principals will receive a minimum of $2,800, 
with annual increments of $300, up to a maximum 
of $5,000. Teachers of industrial arts will receive 
an extra compensation of $400, and annual incre- 
ments of $100 for ten years and $200 for the fol- 
lowing years, up to a maximum of $4,000. Princi- 
pals will receive a minimum of $5,000, and annual 
increments of $350, up to a maximum of $7,000. 


High-School Salaries 


Assistant teachers in senior high schools will 
begin at a minimum of $2,200, and will receive 
annual increments of $225, up to a maximum of 
$4,500. Vice-principals will begin at a minimum of 
$3,500, and will receive annual increments of 
$350, up to a maximum of $6,500. Principals in 
senior high schools will begin at $5,000, and will 
receive annual increments of $500, up to a maxi- 
mum of $8,000. 

Special teachers of ungraded classes in group 
one will receive $600 extra compensation, and 
annual increments of $100 for ten years and $200 
for the following years, up to a maximum of 
$4,000. Teachers in group two will receive extra 
compensation of $200 and $300, with annual incre- 
ments of $100 for ten years and $200 for the 
following years, up to a maximum of $3,700. 
Teachers in groups three and four will receive ex- 
tra compensation of $100 and $300, with annual 
increments of $100 for ten years and $200 for the 
Teachers in groups five and six will receive $100 
extra compensation, and annual increments of $100 


for ten years and $200 for the following years, 
up to a maximum of $3,500. 

Supervisors in primary, grammar, and intermedi- 
ate schools, directors of manual training and do- 
mestic science, supervisors of drawing and physical 
training, directors of music, and supervisors of 
classes for mental defects and speech defects will 
receive a minimum of $4,000, with annual incre- 
ments of $350, up to a maximum of $6,500. 
Assistant supervisors of physical training and 
assistant directors of music will receive a mini- 
mum of $3,000, with annual increments of $300, 
up to a maximum of $5,000. Directors of indus- 
trial and special trade education classes will re- 
ceive extra compensation of $800, with annual 
increments of $350, up to a maximum of $6,500. 

Teachers in “hospital classes will receive extra 
compensation of $200, and annual increments of 
$100 for ten years and $200 for the following 
years, up to a maximum of $3,600. Physical-train- 
ing teachers in elementary schools will receive ex- 
tra compensation of $60, with annual increments 
of $100 for ten years and $200 for the following 
years, up to a maximum of $3.460. Home visiting 
teachers and assistant teachers in high schools will 
receive extra compensation of $100, and annual 
increments of $100 for ten years and $200 for the 
following years. up to a maximum of $3,500. 
Teachers of speech-correction classes will receive 
extra compensation of $300, and annual incre- 
ments of $100 for ten years and $200 for the fol- 
lowing years, up to a maximum of $3,700. Voca- 
tional counsellors will receive a minimum of 
$4,000, with annual increments of $350, up to a 
maximum of $6,500. 

Assistant teachers in continuation schools will 
receive extra compensation of $120, with annual 
increments of $100 for ten years and $200 for the 
following years, up to a maximum of $3,520. Aca- 
demic, shop, and home economics teachers in these 
schools will receive extra compensation of $200, 
with annual increments of $100 for ten years and 
$200 for the following years, up to a maximum 
of $3,800. 

Beginning with September 1 of each year, every 

(Concluded on Page 98) 
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Made with the precision of a fine timepiece 
action as a champion’s drive Steady with the balance 


Quick to respond as a hair~ 






haven of power in reserve 





trigger shootin’ ~ iron & 
Faithful as an old dog oN 


WHEN YOU'VE SPECIFIED Columbia SHADE 


ROLLERS, YOU’VE BOUGHT ALL THERE IS IN 


(;/ | SERVICE AND THE BEST THERE IS IN VALUE 
e ‘ 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Window Shades - Venetian Blinds 


THE Columbia MILLS, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. + + BRANCHES: Baltimore 7 Boston * Chicago 
Cincinnati 7 Cleveland + Dallas » Denver ¢ Detroit + Fresno + Kansas City, Mo. 7 Los Angeles ¢ Minneapolis 
New Orleans ¢ Philadelphia 7 Pittsburgh 7 Portland, Ore. 7 St.Louis 17 Salt Lake City » San Francisco 1 Seattle 
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Vacation Period... . .. the logical time 





like new? 


having their own 


You will be surprised at the ease with 
which the American Sanderplane re- 
finishes marred desks, and the American 
Universal resurfaces old floors. It is not 
necessary that the services of a trained 
operator be obtained . any janitor 
or any student can easily handle these 
American sanders. 


Resurfacing with the “American Universal” 


Serving a Dual Purpose 


After refinishing with these 
months you can also make good use of them the balance of 
. the American Universal for polishing floors, 
while the American Sanderplane is used to advantage in 
manual training departments as a bench sander. 


the year . 


. . just write to 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Company 


Let us send you complete facts covering these sanders 
especially adaptable for your school. There is no obligation 


sanders during vacation 





506 South St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio 


World’s Leading Manufacturers of Quality Sanders for More Than 25 Years 


Also manufactur- 
| ers of the well | 
| known “Ameri- 
can” line of elec- 
| tric machines for 
waxing, polishing 
and scrubbing 


aie of all kinds. 


to resurface school desks and floors 


HEN school re-opens in September the windows will 
be spotlessly clean, the walls will have been re- 
painted, new equipment will have replaced the old — but 
what about the desks and floors . . . will they, too, look 


Schools of every description can easily do this refinishing 
work themselves at a saving of 50% over usual costs by 


AMERICAN SANDERS 


It matters not how badly the desks 
and floors may be worn, scratched or 
marred American sanders will 
quickly and economically restore their 
original newness by removing the old 
paint, varnish or shellac, 





Refinishing School Desks 
with the 
American Sanderplane 





(Concluded from Page 96) ; ; 
teacher who completes thirty years of service will 
be entitled to a double increment, this increment 
to continue until the maximum is reached. 

All teachers appointed to the high schools from 
elementary schools will receive $500 above their 
salaries as grade teachers. 

Malden, Mass. The school board has granted 
increases of $100 in salary for teachers receiving 
the maximum, with the beginning of the school 
year in September. The increases affect 180 teach- 
ers and involve an added expenditure of $18,000. 





THE ST. CLOUD SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of St. Cloud, Minn., has 
adopted a new salary schedule, prepared by Supt. 
R. H. Brown. The schedule recognizes training 
and experience and provides definite academic and 
special qualifications for elementary, junior-high- 
school, and senior-high-school teachers. 

Under the rules, elementary-school teachers in 
grades one to six must have two years of profes- 
sional training in a recognized training institution 
beyond the regular four-year high-school-course, 
with two years of experience in the grade of work 
for which the applicant applies. Grade teachers with 
experience beyond the minimum requirements for 
such positions will be given $25 per year addi- 
tional for each year of experience beyond the 
minimum up to eight years, at which time the 
maximum salary will be $1,350. a 

Elementary teachers will begin with a minimum 
of $1,150, and will advance at the rate of $100 a 
year, up to a maximum of $1,550 in the seventh 

ear. ; 

- In the junior high schools, the state require- 
ments for professional training are considered as 
the minimum qualifications. Teachers in these 
schools must fulfill the professional-training re- 
quirements demanded by the Northcentral Asso- 


ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
must possess special training and ability to lead 
and direct the activities in the field of extra- 
curricular activities. The experience requirements 
are two years of experience in the subject for 
which the applicant has applied and in which he 
or she had majored in his or her college course. 
The board reserves the right to recognize superior 
educational qualifications and exceptional teaching 
ability in candidates whose experience has been in 
a system of schools other than that designated in 
the schedule. 

Junior-high-school teachers without degrees will 
begin at a minimum of $1,250, and will advance 
at the rate of $100, up to a maximum of $1,650 
in the seventh year. Teachers holding the bach- 
elor’s degree will begin at a minimum of $1,400, 
and will advance at the rate of $100, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,000 in the seventh year. 

In the senior high schools, the state require- 
ments for academic training are the minimum qual- 
ifications for teachers in these schools. Two years 
of experience in the subject to be taught are re- 
quired. The board reserves the right to recog- 
nize superior educational qualifications and excep- 
tional teaching ability in candidates whose expe- 
rience has been in a system of schools other than 
those designated in the schedule. Junior- and senior- 
high-school teachers with degrees, will be given an 
additional $50 for each year of experience beyond 
the minimum, up to five years, at which the maxi- 
mum initial salary will be $1,650 for a bachelor’s 
degree, and $1,750 for the M. A. degree. 

Senior-high-school teachers without degrees will 
begin at a minimum of $1,400, and will advance 
at the rate of $100, up to a maximum of $2,000 
in the seventh year. Teachers with the M. A. 
degree will be paid a minimum of $1,500, and 
will advance at the rate of $100, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,100 in the seventh year. The maxi- 
mum salary for married men in the junior and 
senior high schools will be $2,200. 

Heads of departments, with two teachers, will 
be paid $50 additional salary, those with four 
teachers $100, those with six teachers $150, and 
those with eight or more teachers $200. 

Teachers of special subjects, whose qualifications 


are equal to those of academic-subject teachers, 
will be paid the same salary as the regular aca- 
demic teachers. 

The board recognizes services of special merit, 
as well as long tenure of service, in making salary 
increases beyond the schedule. Teaching princi- 
pals, with three teachers, will be allowed $100 addi- 
tional salary, those with five teachers, $125, those 
eight teachers $150, those with twelve teachers 
$200, and those with fifteen or more teachers, 
$250. 

All teachers are allowed five days leave of ab- 
sence for illness, but this leave is not accumula- 
tive. Any absence beyond the five-day period 
means that the salary of the substitute will be 
deducted from the salary of the teacher. A maxi- 
mum bonus of $100 will be given for each of not 
more than four summer schools of work of a grade 
and nature approved by the superintendent. For 
attendance at an institution of higher learning 
of recognized standing below the state university, 
a teacher will be allowed $50. In order to continue 
to receive the regular annual increments provided 
in the schedule, all teachers must attend a sum- 
mer school for six weeks at least once every three 
years. Such teachers must present evidence of 


credits earned before such recognition will be 
given. 


# New Boston, Ohio. The school board has 
given increases of $50 to $100 to teachers based 
on the experience of the individual instructor. 

¢ Westport, Mass. Under a new schedule 
adopted by the school board, teachers with four 
years of normal or college training will be given 
a minimum of $1,200; those with three years of 
normal training will be given $1,050; and those 
with two years of normal training will be given 
$900. The annual increases will be at the rate of 
$60 a year. Teachers who complete summer 


courses will receive an additional increase of $40 
a year. 

¢ The school board of New Haven, Conn., has 
awarded contracts to two fuel concerns, both of 
whom bid $6.97 a ton. It was revealed that the 
price for coal for the schools will be from $1.12 
to $1.67 a ton higher than last year. 
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CELESTIALITE’S THREE 
LAYERS 


The Reason for its Superiority 


CELESTIALITE is a scientifically 
constructed glass that is made in 
three layers: (1) of crystal-clear 
transparency—for body and strength; 
(2) a layer of white glass—to diffuse 
the rays and soften the light; (3) a 
layer of blue glass—to whiten, 
clarify and perfect the light. 
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Lighting glassware... 
laboratory-tested! 


HE exacting demands of laboratory work are the best possible 

test a lighting glassware can undergo. Too easily, eyes may be 
strained by the fine precision required in laboratory experiment 
and eyesight permanently damaged by glare or dimness. 


Educators everywhere keenly appreciate the obligation placed 
upon them in selecting lighting ware that will protect and con- 
serve the students’ eyesight. That is why the modern Chemical 
Laboratory of the magnificent new High School of Commerce, 
San Francisco, is equipped with Celestialite—the superior ‘‘next- 
to-daylight”’ lighting ware. That, too, is why Celestialite has been 
installed in leading educational institutions throughout the 
country—Columbia University, Princeton, the public schools 
of Boston and hundreds of others. 


The combination of the three functions of this three-layer lighting 
glass (see diagram below) is exclusive with Celestialite and can be 
found in no other lighting glassware. 


Write us for free catalogues showing various designs suitable for 
classrooms, lecture halls and laboratories. 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 


Celestialite Division 


Manufacturers of Lighting Glassware for 45 years. 








CELESTIALITE 


(Registered and Patented) 
NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 


Celestialite Division ASJ8 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me free copy of your booklet, “Out 
of the Darkness’’, and fragment of Celestialite 
glass, showing three-layer construction. 
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School Restaurants 
can be Quiet... 


Johns-Manville Sound Control System stimulates 
clear thinking and reduces fatigue 


S a school official you are called upon constantly to give serious con- 
sideration to the health and well being of the pupils in your schools. 


You know from the experience gained by big business organizations 
the advantages of eliminating unnecessary noise. In all departments of a 
school, reasonable quiet is just as essential to the health and efficiency of 
the pupils as it is to office workers. In quiet surroundings, clear thinking 
is stimulated, and the fatigue resulting from excessive noise is eliminated. 
It is just as essential for school pupils, as it is for office employees, to 
utilize the noon lunch hour for restful relaxation, and to build up a 
store of nervous and physical energy to carry them through the day. 


The noise and clatter of dishes can be subdued in school restaurants 
to an astonishing degree by means of Johns-Manville Sound Control 
Materials. J-M Sound Control Methods are the result of years of scien- 
tific study and the practical application of the principles involved. 


Johns-Manville, pioneer in the practical application of acoustical 
science, offers school officials advice of trained acoustical engineers, 
without obligation on your part. These men will make a careful study of 
noise conditions and will recommend the means of correcting them. 


All sound control work by Johns-Manville is done with specially 
developed acoustical materials which are ordinarily applied to the 
ceiling. These materials are fireproof and do not interfere with archi- 
tectural plans. Whether it be an auditorium, a small room, a corridor, 
a cafeteria or any other interior, Johns-Manville Sound Control Materials 
will reduce noise to an undisturbing level. 


More than 3500 square feet of J-M Sound Control Material 
was used on the ceiling of this cafeteria of the John Hay 
High School in Cleveland, Ohio. As can be seen, the treat- 
ment did not interfere with the architectural plan. This is 
true of all Johns-Manville Sound Control Materials. 


Johns-Manville 


SOUND CONTROL TREATMENT 


gorse: 6 Valuable school property is safest under a Johns- 
Manville Built-up Roof, bonded for a definite term of 
years. Consult your focal Johns-Manville authorized 
= ~~: roofer for estimates and a free inspection of your roofs. 


Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 
New York Chicago Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 


I should like further details about J-M Sound Control for schools. 


AC-124-7 
MS 6 665 866 U ACER CANN 086660 0450405664 464440 1 CE RERUN ERR S ES 
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Heaters 











reasonably priced. 


A continuous circulation of fresh, odorless, heated 
air to all parts of the school bus promotes pupil 
comfort and health. The N-L Heater includes a 
high speed blower fan, controlled by the driver, 
that insures efficient heat distribution regardless of 
bus speed. Easy to install, reliable in operation, and 


Introducing the <> line of 
BUS EQUIPMENT 


Setting a new standard 


of pupil comfort—safety—health 
Ventilators 


N-L offers a complete line of exhaust ventilators, 
the newest being the No. 50 Ventilator, using a 
highly efficient blower type fan. This ventilator 
is particularly valuable when the bus is heavily 
loaded and traveling at slow speeds, where the ordi- 
nary roof ventilator is not sufficient. Regulated by 
the driver without leaving his seat, it rapidly re- 
moves stale, bad air regardless of weather and load 


conditions. 


Flasher Stop Signal 


Instantly as the foot brake is applied, the N-L Flasher Stop Signal catches the attention of the most careless 
motorist. A vivid, brilliant attention-demanding signal, flashing its warning long distances in both directions. 
An entirely new application for the most successful type of warning signal. 


Write for complete information 


The Nichols-Lintern Co. 


7960 Lorain Ave. 


Cleveland. Ohio 
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TEACHERAGES IN TEXAS 


From recent reports it appears that Texas leads 
all other states in the number and value of teach- 
ers’ homes maintained. 

An audit of the reports of city and county su- 
perintendents to the state department of education 
shows that Texas now has 1,330 teachers’ homes 
of which 1,293 are for white teachers and 37 for 
the colored. The value of these teachers’ homes 
totals $1,784,007, the value of homes for white 
teachers being $1,723,057 and for the colored $60,- 
950. In 1925-26 there were 1,028 teachers’ homes 
valued at $1,347,943. 

The average value of homes for white teachers 
in the common-school districts is $1,160; for the 
colored, $1,536. The Rosenwald Foundation gives 
financial aid for building teachers’ homes for the 
colored and they must be erected to meet the re- 
quirements made by it. The average cost of a 
teachers’ home for white teachers in the independ- 
ent school districts is $2,200; for the colored, 
$1,909. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION 


In California, the question has arisen whether or 
not marriage relieves girls, otherwise subject to 
the compulsory-education laws, from compliance 
therewith. The attorney general has been asked 
these two questions: 

“1, Is the husband subject to the penalties of 
the school law for failure to compel his wife, a 
girl between the age of 16 and 18 years, to attend 
school? 

“2. How can you compel a married female minor 
between the age of 16 and 18 years to obey the 


school law in regard to her attendance upon school, 
and if she refuses to attend, what can then be 
done about it?” 

The attorney in response to these questions, holds 
that while all minors, between the ages of 16 and 
18 years of age, must attend school, only the 
parent or guardian can be penalized for failure to 
compel attendance. 

The attorney general further points out that, a 
girl who marries is thereby released from the 
control or charge of her parents or guardian but 
her husband does not have “control or charge” of 
her so as to render him subject to the penalties 
of the law should he fail to compel his wife to 
attend school. 

Thus, while the law makes such a girl between 
16 and 18 years of age subject to attendance upon 
continuation classes, nothing can be done to 
enforce or compel her attendance. 


A TEACHERS’ CONTRACT 


The school board of Springfield, Ill., has adopted 
a new teachers’ contract which involves some 
features not included in the old contract. One 
clause provides that a woman teacher who marries 
after accepting a contract may not begin service 
for the school year, or if she marries after begin- 
ning teaching, she may not continue in service. 
Another clause requires that members of the teach- 
ing staff shall present a certificate of good health 
and physical fitness. No employee will be re- 
leased from a teaching contract, except for rea- 
sons of health or physical disability. A third 
feature stipulates that a teacher, supervisor, or 
principal who accepts another position while in 
the employ of the board and leaves before an- 
other teacher is secured, must pay 5 per cent of 
his or her yearly salary as damages. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


¢Parma, Ohio. Teachers in the schools will re- 
ceive only one half of their regular salary increases 
during the coming year, due to the condition of 
the school treasury. The failure of the schools 
to meet the increases has been attributed to the 


amount of money owing to the board from de- 
linquent taxpayers. 

¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. Teachers in the city 
schools have been granted increases of $5 a month 
for the next year. 

¢ Bristol, R. I. Salary increases amounting to 
$1,200 have been granted to nine teachers, su- 
pervisors, and principals. 

¢ Gloucester, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a new policy, which provides for the com- 
bining of the offices of high-school principal and 
superintendent. Those affected by the change in 
policy are William F. Eldredge, superintendent of 
schools for the past 25 years, and Morton H. 
Wiggin, principal of the high school for five years. 

¢ The state educational department of North 
Carolina, in a recent statement, points out that 
over 50 per cent of the high-school teachers teach 
in one field. The study concerned itself with 4,570 
high-school teachers who were employed during 
the school year 1929-30, which indicated that 
2.320, or 50.8 per cent of the total taught in one 
field, 1,879, or 41.1 per cent in two fields, 277, 
or 6.1 per cent, in three fields. 

English is taught more often than any other 
subject, a total of 432 teachers specializing in that 
field. Mathematics is next, with 341 teachers 
teaching in that subject. Science comes third, with 
250 teachers engaged in that subject. 

The most popular combination is English and 
French, taught by 279 teachers. Next is mathe- 
matics and science, with 204 teachers giving their 
full time to those subjects. 

¢ New York, N. Y. Permanent tenure for 
teachers who serve in the community centers, 
vacation playgrounds, and summer schools of the 
city has been urged by the board of examiners in 
a report to Supt. William J. O’Shea. The request 
is intended as an improvement of the present sys- 
tem of appointing teachers from year to year, and 
of placing them anew on the eligible lists each 
year. 

Such a reform, according to the examiners, 
would bring about considerable economy in time, 
labor, and funds as far as the examiners are 
concerned. 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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Endorsed by school 









“They have proved most satisfactory under 
rather trying conditions.’’— A. J. Duncanson, 
Supt., East Jordan Public Schools, 
East Jordan, Michigan 


“The children prefer it to others .... we are also quite 
well satisfied up to the present time with the low cost of oper- 
ating.” —W. S. Pike, Principal, Friends School Baltimore, Md. 


FRIENDS 


“I am thoroughly convinced that complete fac- 
tory jobs are the best investment for school 
districts,” says B. C. Loth, Clerk and Treas- 
urer, Sevier School District, Richfield, Utah 


These three Dodge Brothers School Buses, operated by the Ambrose 
Transportation Co., Arbor-Dunellen, N. J., provide safe, com- 
fortable and dependable service for pupils of Arbor School No. 1 
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officials everywhere 


»» built as an entirety 
»»in many sizes 


+ 
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JENKS SCHOOL DIST. No. 27 as 
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“We intend to make the Dodge buses 
our means of transportation for our 
entire system,” say officials of the 
Jenks Public Schools, Jenks, Okla., 
who now operate three economical 

Dodge Brothers School Buses 


“The Dodge is proving highly satis- 
factory in every particular.”—St. 
Albans, Washington, D. C. 





School officials in every section of the country enthusiastically endorse Dodge Brothers 
School Buses. Their experiences have proved that these sturdy buses serve dependably 
at low cost and carry pupils safely and comfortably. Unit-built—chassis complete with 


body—these attractive, reasonably-priced buses are available in sizes to fit all school needs. 


DODGE BROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Bodies, Sana Body Works brings an 
experience of more than three decades. 

Since motorized transportation first became a Na- 
tional problem, this Company has been in the fore- 
front in the field of coach design and construction. 
Today the Plymouth School Bus Body offers features 
of safety, comfort and convenience that place this 
Bus Body in a class by itself. That is why Plymouth 
School Bus Bodies are receiving such decided prefer- 
ence by School Authorities everywhere—a better first 


Transportation.” 


buy—a longer useful life—a bigger value for the 


dollar invested. 


Plymouth School Bus Bodies are designed special 
for the type of chassis upon which they are mounted. 


Your local Automobile Dealer can sell you the chas- 
sis—give you complete details regarding Plymouth 
Bus Bodies—and make the installation for you. If 
for any reason he does not have latest information— 
or if you prefer—write us direct. 


An interesting new Booklet has just been prepared 
that gives valuable information regarding school bus 
transportation. It should be in the hands of every 
official. It is entitled “Saving Money on School Bus 
Send for your free copy today. 


PLYMOUTH BODY WORKS 


“Makers of Plymouth School Bus Bodies 


Famous as Plymouth Rock” 


PLYMOUTH, INDIANA 








(Concluded from Page 101) 

¢ New York, N. Y. Women teachers, who have 
been complaining that the men are getting all the 
higher supervisory positions in the schools, will 
have their share of the positions in the appoint- 
ments to be made by the board of education. Two 
junior-high-school principalships, one the princi- 
palship of the Brooklyn Industrial High School 
and the other the district superintendency left va- 
cant by the retirement of Dr. Thomas O. Baker 
will go to women, it has been announced. Of three 
junior-high-school principalships, about to be va- 
cated, two are certain to go to women. The 
board of superintendents has selected five women 
elementary principals for interviews in connection 
with these two places, leaving the third for later 
selection. 

¢ Pueblo, Colo. The school board has raised the 
standard requirement for teachers in the north side 
schools to three years of college or normal train- 
ing. The change takes effect in September at the 
same time the standard minimum for securing a 
teaching certificate is raised at the teachers’ col- 
leges and other state institutions. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has adopt- 
ed a salary schedule, recommended by Supt. R. G. 
Jones, providing for a general increase in salaries 
for assistant superintendents and department 
heads. 

Under the schedule, assistant superintendents 
will be given increases of from $250 to $500 a 
year, and department heads increases of $100 to 
$200 a year. 

The schedule provides that Assistant Supt. 
Charles H. Lake shall receive $9,500, Assistant 
Supt. A. C. Eldredge $8,500, and Assistant Supts. 
H. M. Buckley and H. A. Bathrick $7,500 each. 

4 St. Joseph, Mo. Through a policy of strict 
economy, the school board has been able to give 
salary increases to 28 per cent of the teachers 
for the next year. 

¢ The New York City board of education prom- 
ises an annual expenditure of $500,000 to relieve 
the teacher unemployment situation. There are 
3,446 unappointed teachers. The committee in 
charge is planning to assign a number of teachers 
to the care of retarded children. 


4 Ottawa, Ill. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the appointment of teachers. 
Under the rules, applicants for teaching positions 
in the second grade must have two years’ training 
in a normal school, or the equivalent in a college 
or university. In the first and second grades, the 
same preparation of sixty semester hours of work 
will be required. 

Teachers with the necessary preparation, but 
without previous experience, will begin at $1,000 
for the first year, and advance to $1.050 the 
second year. An increase of $75 will be given 
for each subsequent year, until the maximum 
salary is reached. Experienced teachers will be 
rated according to the number of vears of expe- 
rience, but the salary for the first year in the 
local schools is limited to $1,200. 

4 A complete reorganization of the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund system of Michigan has been pro- 
posed by the officials of the system. Prof J. W. 
Glover, of the University of Michigan, consult- 
ing actuary for the fund board, has estimated that 
it will require a contribution of $16,000,000 to 
place the system on a sound financial basis. He 
suggested that $800,000 be turned into the fund 
annually for forty years, the contribution to be 
handled on a 50-50 basis between the state and 
the teachers participating in the system. The 
fund has liabilities of $19,514,061 and assets of 
$3,680,763. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. A schedule of further 
increases in pay for principals has been adopted by 
the school board. Under the schedule, principals in 
senior high schools, with 59 or less teachers, will 
receive $4,800, in place of the old rate of $4,350. 
Principals with 60 or more teachers will receive 
$5,100, in place of the present rate of $4,500. Prin- 
cipals in continuation schools will receive $4,500, 
instead of $4,250. 


SCHOOL-BOARD NEWS 
4 Winfield, La. The school board has reduced 
the number of teachers, combined transfers, and 
placed the teachers on a salary basis, with a saving 
of between $3,500 and $4,000. The board voted to 
discontinue five rural schools and to take care of 
the students in near-by high schools. 


4 Attorney General Carlstrom of Illinois has 
issued a ruling which is to the effect that a school 
board must have a good and sufficient reason in 
order to dismiss a teacher. The attorney held that 
while the power of a board to cause the removal 
or dismissal of a teacher is dependent upon the 
opinion of the board of education, the courts do 
not construe the statute as giving the’ school board 
the arbitrary power to discharge a teacher. A 
school board, said the attorney, must consider the 
interests of the school and base their opinion upon 
the interests of the school. 

¢ The Ford Motor Company, which pays 70 
per cent of the taxes in the school district of 
Fordson, Mich., has issued a report of its auditors, 
charging the district school board with “padding” 
its 1929-30 budget to the extent of $200,000. 

¢ St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has adopt- 
ed a new policy in school-board deliberations. Un- 
der the new policy, only the spokesman of a delega- 
tion bearing a request to the board may be admit- 
ted to the board room. The leader of such a group 
will be heard only at executive sessions of the 
board. The action is expected to expedite matters 
coming before the board, and to permit of greater 
attention to matters of business. 

4 New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
asked the corporation counsel for a ruling on the 
right of parents to keep their children out of school 
for special celebrations and festivals. The action was 
taken in response to a contention of the Socialist 
party that school attendance officers have no right 
to take the names of children who attended the 
party’s May Day rally. Louis Waldron, co-chair- 
man of the party’s committee on public affairs, had 
submitted a letter citing an Appellate Division de- 
cision in support of the argument that children 
accompanied by their parents are not truants. 

4 On July 1, the name of the Mt. Auburn School 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, was changed to the William 
Howard Taft School. 

4 Little Falls, Minn. The school board recently 
made a study of fire-insurance rates. It was pointed 
out that an expenditure of $250 in fire extinguish- 
ers and hose would effect a saving in premiums of 
$200 per year on an 80-per-cent coinsurance plan. 
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SECTIONEFOLD PARTITIONS 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF ) 
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Wilson Sectionfold Partitions in Gymnasium of McKinley 

Technical High School, Washington, D. C. Note movable 

bleachers with partitions folded between them. 
Albert L. Harris, Municipal Architect. 


FOR THE FLEXIBLE 
“GYM” 


OR separate or combined classes or games, sub- 
division of the modern gymnasium isaccomplished 
by Wilson Sectionfold Partitions as illustrated above. 


The doors are usually 3” thick with flush surfaces 
both sides, avoiding deflection of basket balls, hand 
balls, etc., and preventing injury to players thrown or 
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. . Sd Wilson Sectionfold Partitions in gymnasium of Hyde Park High 
falling against the Partitions. School, Boston, Mass. Note pocket door, also pocket which allows 
In many gymnasiums no provision is made for per- folded partitions to set flush with walls. 


- manent seats or bleachers and movable ones are used. 
The partitions may be arranged to fold between, or _ placed in front of the pockets to provide additional 
in designing the building, pockets into which the seating capacity. 
Partitions fold may be provided and when the entire = Fulldetails andillustrationsshowing how Sectionfolds 
gymnasium is to be used a clear wall space entirely _ will increase gymnasium and classroom facilities of 
around it is obtained. Movable bleachers may be modern schools areshown in our Catalog. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
11 East 38th Street New York City 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions and School Wardrobes. 
Catalogs on request. 


OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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The subject of selection, purchase, storage, 
and distribution of school supplies and equip- 
ment is receiving attention with increasing care 
and interest at the hands of modern school ad- 
ministrators. With the increased costs which 
have attended the schools throughout the land 
there is also the tendency toward a closer 
scrutiny of even the smaller budget items. The 
question of economy, which is uppermost in the 
minds of conservative administrators, becomes 
of even greater concern when funds are not as 
liberally supplied as the needs of an efficient 
school system may demand. 

The National Association of Public School- 
Business Officials engaged in a study of the sub- 
ject designed to bring to the fore the economies 
involved within the range of school supplies. A 
representative committee of that organization 
sent out a questionnaire which contained 14 
questions and brought answers from 106 cities. 
These answers were summarized and set forth 
in a report. 


Who Determines Upon Supplies? 


The question as to who determines the 
amount of money to be expended for textbooks 
and supplies, and whether the total amount is 
for the school district as a whole, or based upon 
each individual school or other activity, is an- 
swered variously. The superintendent of 
schools, or supervising principal, is the author- 
ized official in 47 cities ranging in size from one 
million population to fifty thousand. In eleven 
of the smaller cities the authority is lodged. 
with the superintendent, supervising principal, 
and secretary or clerk. In four cities, the super- 
intendent and business manager determine, and 
in three the business manager only, in one the 
clerk or business manager, and in one the super- 
intendent of supplies. 

In one city the authority to determine upon 
school supplies is in the hands of a director of 
supplies, in four a purchasing agent, in one with 
the superintendent,. principal, or treasurer, in 
two with a committee of the board of educa- 
tion, and in two with the county school board. 
The report adds: 

‘You will note, therefore, that the superin- 
tendent functions as the responsible budgeting 
officer in 47 of the 77 districts whose reports 
were used, and that he participates in, or works 
in, codperation with other officials in 16 other 
districts. Business officials seem to be respon- 
sible in only 10 districts. We must realize, how- 
ever, that in practically all of the smaller dis- 
tricts the superintendent is the sole executive 
officer, and of course is the only one to whom 
the board in these districts looks for the budget- 
ing and expenditure of the funds of the district. 


Central Supply Storehouses 


The inquiry touches upon central warehouses 
that direct delivery from the vendor to the 
schools. Here it is found that 80 of the larger 
cities maintain a central storehouse for receiv- 
ing and delivering school supplies. In this con- 
nection it is mentioned that it is the tendency 
of the smaller cities to also adopt this method. 

The arguments advanced in favor of handling 
supplies in this manner are to the effect that 
there is a saving in quantity purchase, better 
control, and check on deliveries, and economy 
in distribution. It would indicate, says the re- 
port, that the principal advantage in having 
goods delivered by vendors to a central store- 
house is the better control and check on de- 
liveries, and in some cases emphasis is placed 
on the greater certainty of securing the quality 
called for in the specifications. 

Another important fact brought out is that it 
makes unnecessary the large inventory of ma- 
terial required if each school were allotted its 
total requirements for a specified period of time. 





School Supplies — Purchase and Distribution 


Some forty-odd cities do not maintain a cen- 
tral storehouse, but have deliveries made direct 
by the vendor to the school. Here some varia- 
tions follow in that some school districts ask for 
direct deliveries on large and bulky quantities 
only. The report adds: 

“Tt is certain that no district has all kinds 
of supplies at all times delivered to a central 
storehouse, because there are many kinds of 
materials used in all school districts, such as 
furniture and other bulky material, which it 
would be foolish to have handled twice, conse- 
quently, we may assume that all districts fol- 
low this practice, more or less, but the returns 
indicate that only certain districts use the so- 
called duplicate system. 


Who Makes the Selection of Textbook? 


The answers to this question indicate no uni- 
form method of the selection of textbooks. The 
answers as to those who make the selection are 
enumerated as follows: 

Superintendent of schools, or supervising 
principal -— 28 cities. 

State textbook commission — 6 cities. 

Committee of assistant superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers — 36 cities. 

State department of education — 15 cities. 

Superintendent of schools with committee of 
board — 8 cities. 

Committee of the board — 3 cities. 

State adoption for elementary schools — 3 
cities. 

In isolated cases, the selection is left to the 
superintendent, in conjunction with the high- 
school faculty, with assistant superintendents, 
or with a board of examiners. 


Who Selects Educational Supplies? 


The report here has it that “the replies to this 
question indicate a lack of definiteness. We find 
that, in a number of cases, the business man- 
ager, secretary or clerk, or some other official 
in the business department is a party to the 
selection of educational supplies. We do not 
think this is the case except, probably, in a 
few instances. It was not the purpose to find 
out who was responsible for ordering the sup- 
plies for the individual school, but to learn 
whose duty it was to decide upon what kind of 
supplies should be used in any of the school dis- 
tricts. There is a greater variety of administra- 
tive officials responsible for this phase of ad- 
ministration than exists in the selection of text- 
books, but, of course, the superintendent of 
schools, or the supervising principal has the 
lead, as he should have in every school district.” 

“Tt is our belief that it is hardly the function 
of a representative of the business department 
to have much to say about the kind and quality 
of material required for instruction purposes. 
He would, however, be justified in interesting 
himself to the extent of calling attention to the 
excessive costs of a certain kind of material 


ee 


THE PARENTS’ GOOD EXAMPLE 

“Do as I say, not as I do,” is the lesson 
many modern parents try to teach their chil- 
dren, a lesson which it is almost impossible 
for youth to learn, and justly so. Is your child 
a “chip of the old block” Usually he is; and 
so it behooves you to see that the “block” is 
sound, simple and sane. If the “block” itself 
be worth while and that the future of America 
is one that the Builder will not reject, we can 
be pretty sure that the “chips” are going to 
be worthwhile and that the future of America 
is assured in the preservation of its funda- 
mental unit, a happy and contented family in 
a well-regulated and efficient home.—L. A. 
Wilkes, M.D. 
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whenever a cheaper article will, in every respect, 
serve the purpose as well, and if there should be 
a decided difference of opinion between the edu- 
cational department and the business depart- 
ment on matters of this kind, the board of edu- 
cation, itself, should decide the issue. 

Janitors and Office Supplies 

The authority to make selection of supplies 
such as janitors’ paraphernalia, miscellaneous 
office supplies, furniture, apparatus, and the 
like, is by no means uniformly fixed. Taking 
the larger cities into account it is found that 
the authority varies so widely that almost every 
city has its own way of doing things. Thus the 
authority is vested in the following: 

Committee appointed by superintendent. 

Approved by superintendent. 

Superintendent and business manager. 

Superintendent and treasurer. 

Superintendent and department heads. 

Superintendent and purchasing agent. 

Assistant superintendent. 

Approved by business managers. 

Purchasing agent, or secretary, or clerk. 

Superintendent of buildings. 

Superintendent and city council. 

Approved by janitors. 

Approved by department heads. 

Approved by city property commission. 

The comment made by the report says: “In 
34 cities and towns the superintendent approves 
the selection. In 24 cities and towns the super- 
intendent, business manager, treasurer, and 
heads of departments make the selection and in 
42 cities and towns the superintendent appoints 
committees to act. It is interesting to note that 
the superintendent of buildings has a part in 
making selections in some instances.” 

The deliveries called for vary also. Some 
school systems exact one delivery a year, others 
two deliveries, and still others monthly or semi- 
occasionally. The contention in behalf of fre- 
quent deliveries is that it prevents waste, saves 
space as far as stockroom is concerned, and ob- 
viates the tie-up of money. 

In the matter of allowing substitutes for ma- 
terial called for the policy of the several cities 
differs also. Some allow substitutes, others do 
not. The committee report says: 

“Tt is surprising the smaller number of the 
larger cities which allow substitutes and the 
large number of smaller cities and towns that 
do not allow substitutes. It is the belief of our 
committee that it is unfair to vendors not to 
allow substitutes. 

Advertising for Bids 

In 37 cities of the larger size the board of 
education proceeds to advertise the specifica- 
tions under which supplies and equipment are 
purchased. In six cities, the purchases are made 
under specifications, but no advertising is used 
in inviting bids. 

As a rule, the amount fixed at which bids 
must be invited ranges near the $250 mark. In 
a few cities, the figure is set at $3,000, in some 
at $1,000, and in others at $500. 

The question whether those authorized to 
select supplies counsel with the heads of de- 
partments on materials before purchases are 
made, is variously answered. Some hold that it 
is necessary to such counsel, others hold that it 
is not. The report says: 

“This analysis shows that out of 89 cities 
and towns who counsel with heads of depart- 
ments most of the favorable replies are of the 
smaller-size cities and towns. We believe that 
a great deal of trouble can be avoided if heads 
of departments are taken into confidence before 
specifications are prepared.” 

The Basis of Distribution 
The amount of material accorded to each 


school is usually based upon past experience, 
(Concluded on Page 108) 
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With this new modern 
laboratory equipment— 


— Instructors have better class control 
— Students do much better work 
~ Classrooms are used every period 








Combination Science Table 
No. D-580 


In every way Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
fits modern methods of laboratory instruction 


For nearly a quarter of a century Kewaunee has been to further improve laboratory furniture, Kewaunee has 
the leader in producing laboratory furniture that gives attracted the co-operation of leading educators and lab- 
greater efficiency to laboratory classes, greater utility | oratory men and has become the clearing house for the 
and longer service under hard use. By constant endeavor exchange of ideas. 


All ideas submitted are tested by Kewaunee Engi- 
neers and the most practical ones are embodied in 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. By this close co- 
operation with educators, Kewaunee Engineers are 
able to produce by far the most modern and most 
serviceable laboratory equipment for every laboratory 
purpose. 


School laboratories with Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture are equipped for greatest pedagogic service, 
for the largest number of students per square foot ot 
space, for all day teaching, for better laboratory work 
by students and for many extra years of hard service. 





Write for Kewaunee Blue Book Instructor's Table 
~ No. F-1119 
Siicttihesaiiaciiaieas . Every buyer should have a copy of the Kewaunee __ Tig 7 
ombDination emistry an 3 tea ve ; : 
Physics Table No. D-605 ae = Blue Book of Laboratory Furniture. It lists 1500 


Fh, different pieces and is the most comprehensive and 
complete book of the industry. It is yours for the 

asking. Write for it on the letterhead of your insti- 

tution—it will be sent postpaid by return mail. 





Dietetic Table 


rawing Table LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 










Manifold Table r 


No. M-3045 “ No. L-2028 
tliat. seated C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
= os 101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
: Chicago Office New York Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 
é Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix 
-4 Greensboro,N.C, Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
~\ Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 
Birmingham qe. Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 
Louisville ew Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane 
pe ett ed Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 
olumbus 


Montreal, " 
Domestic Science Table ‘* - 


No. K-1776 






Chemical and 
Apparatus Storage Case 
No. G-1452 


Chemistry Table 
N -764 


oO. Science Desk No. D-503 
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etc. 


dual-purpose laboratory table. 
modate sixteen students. 


New York 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


1205 


A dual - purpose 
serving 
both Physics and 
Chemistry in- 
struction. 
drawer and cup 
board space. Two 
compartments in 
rear for tubing, 


table 


Student’s Chemical and 
Agricultural Table. 
Arranged to accom- 
Open space below pro- 
vides knee room when seats are used. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


Minneapolis 
Houston Dallas 








PETERSON FURNITURE 


No matter what your needs 
you will find in PETER- 
SON FURNITURE alast- 
Ample ing satisfaction guaranteed 
by over 38 years of quality 


manufacturing. 


939 be mailed upon request. 


A 


LEONARD PETERSON © CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DISTRIBUTORS IN: 
Kent, O. Richmond, Va. 


Kansas City 
Omaha 


Baton Rouge 


Our complete Catalog No. 
16-A of Laboratory, Libra- 

Domestic Science and 
Vocational Equipment will 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Denver Baltimore 








LABORATORY and LIBRARY 









L-5060 
Reading Table of improved 
construction, assuring absolute 
rigidity legs equipped 
with brass sockets. 





1135 
Student’s Biology Table. A double- 
duty Laboratory and recitation table 


used where it is preferable to have the students face 
one way. 


Huntington, W. Va. 








(Concluded from Page 106) 


and regulated by those in charge in the light of 
new needs and the immediate economies in- 
volved. Sometimes the quantity is limited by the 
appropriations made, or by board action. Usu- 
ally those who have in charge the selection of 
supplies are also intrusted with their distri- 
bution. 

The committee of the National Association 
of Public-School Business Officials, consisting 
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MEASURING THE HEARING OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

The hearing of older school children seems to 
be better than that of younger children, accord- 
ing to the findings of a study of 1,860 pupils, 
conducted by the United States Public Health 
Service. Children who have distinctly bad hearing 
also do distinctly poor schoolwork; significant loss 
of hearing occurs among children in the group 
having the lowest intelligence quotient. 

A study of the hearing acuity of school children 
was begun in Washington D. C., in August, 1927, 
in one of the summer schools of the city. The 
study involved 710 children in Washington and 
1,150 in Hagerstown, Md., and was carried on 
with the codperation of the school authorities. The 
investigation was continued during the regular ses- 
sion of the schools to the end of that year, and 
in January, 1928, was begun in the schools of 
Hagerstown. 

In the Washington summer school as many 
children were tested as possible and in the regular 
school session the entire class was tested. In Hag- 
erstown, all the pupils were tested in the class 
selected. The selection of pupils in the various 
groups was on the basis of the schoolwork and 
was made by the school authorities. 
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of J. G. Mullan, chairman; H. B. Zeringue, 
Albert Austermuhl, J. O. Adams, and Samuel 
Gaiser, in submitting the results of its inquiry, 
is of the opinion that it should strive for greater 
economy and efficiency in the matter of dealing 
with school supplies and equipment. While there 
should be considerable freedom in the forms 
and blanks employed in specifying supplies, 
there should be definite agreement as to the 
essential facts that should be stipulated. 
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In the conduct of the tests, a new audiometer 
was used and the pupils were seated in positions 
which made copying or comparisons impossible. 
Eight earphones were used at a test. Of the 710 
pupils tested in Washington, 158 were given two 
tests, making in all 868 tests in that city. Most 
of the children retested were selected because their 
original test showed a marked hearing loss. In a 
limited number of good scores, retests were made 
to find out whether the same score could be ob- 
tained. 

The school grades of the children tested ranged 
from the third to the ninth inclusive, and the ages 
ranged from 8 to 17 years. In the third and fourth 
grades, the 2-number test records 3 and 4 were 
used; and from the fifth to the ninth inclusive, 
3 and 4 were used; and from the fifth to the ninth 
inclusive, 3-number test records 1 and 2 were 
used. It was assumed that the older children may 
have understood the nature of the test better than 
the younger ones and may have obtained a better 
rating because of this superior understanding. How- 
ever, since no child under 8 years of age was 
tested, this factor may have had little influence 
on the results. 

The findings showed that, among the older chil- 
dren, there was more good hearing than among 


the younger. The rate for normal or above normal 
hearing among the children of 14 years and over 
was 27 per cent greater than the rate in the eight- 
and nine-year group. Similarly, loss of hearing 
(three units) was so slight as to have little signifi- 
cance and was clearly much less among the older 
children. In the case of hearing loss of nine or 
more units, the reverse was true. While the per- 
centage of children having this degree of defect 
was low throughout the age period studied, there 
was a consistent rise in the curve from the young- 
est to the oldest group. Among the actually hard 
of hearing, the older children were in the majority. 
In the loss of six units the curve of incidence in 
the various age groups showed no consistent rise 
or fall. 

In a comparison of the sexes, it was seen that, 
although there was a higher percentage with good 
hearing among the younger boys than among the 
younger girls, after a period between the ages of 
11 and 12, the excess was in favor of the girls 
and was greater than that in favor of the boys 
in the younger groups. In the highest grade of hear- 
ing loss there was no age group in which the pro- 
portion among the boys was less than that among 
the girls. It may be said in general that there was 
slightly more marked impairment of hearing 
among the boys of all ages than among the girls. 

Comparing the two groups of children, it was 
found that, with the exception of the youngest 
children, there was a larger percentage with normal 
or above normal hearing in the Washington group 
than in the Hagerstown group. Among the older 
children, the summer school had the highest per- 
centage of normal or above normal hearing. 

In the matter of significant hearing loss, there 
was little difference among the three groups when 
all ages were considered. In no group at any age, 
both sexes considered, did the percentage of those 
with significant hearing loss rise as high as 4. In 
the Washington school, the peak was reached at 
the 12—13-age period, with a percentage of 3.3. In 
the Hagerstown schools and the Washington sum- 
mer school, it was in the oldest age period that 
the highest percentages were seen, 3.8 in the 
Hagerstown schools and the Washington summer 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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SURAGES 
Vf a 5/ 


—— practical and modern school desk has been purposely designed to promote 

cleanliness in the classroom. Because each unit of this desk is supported by only 
one rigid base, sweeping and cleaning are simplified. The one-unit under-construction 
leaves a much greater floor area noticeable to the pupil, who becomes more conscious 
of classroom cleanliness and is, thereby, less apt to litter the floor with scrap paper, 
etc. In addition, the trim design of the desk and chair standards eliminates all 
dust-catching corners and crevices. There are no aisle legs over which to trip or 
stumble. . . . These are some of the many practical reasons why school boards should 
give serious consideration to this modern, comfortable, and well designed desk set. 
Ask your nearest Heywood-Wakefield sales office for complete information on the H-W 

sanitary pedestal and other practical types of school seating. 


EYWOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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Air and Oxygen 
Carbon Dioxide 


Breathing and Ventilation 


- wo NW 


Fuel and Fire Kindling 


Draft Control and 
Combustion 

6 Fire Prevention and Fire 
Extinguisher 

7 Heat—Expansion and 
Conduction 

8 Convection and Radiation 
9 


or 





Hydrogen and Composition 
of Water 
10 Ice, Steam, and ee 


Water hee 
Temperature, Air 
Pressure, and Humidity 


Observation 
14 Food, Diet, and Digestion 


15 Leaves, Flowers, and 
Plant Study 
17 Yeast, Mold, and Bacteria 


19 Constellation and Star 
21 Magnets and Magnetism 
22 Electric Bells and Bell 


23 Cells, Storage Battery, 
and Electroplating 

24 Current Measurement and 
Control 

25 Electric Motor and Power 
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GENERAL 
SCIENCE, 
cdlemonstration 





paratus outfit and two copies of an il- 

lustrated teachers’ manual. Each unit of 
work is developed by a series of convincing 
demonstrations on related topics. The appara- 
tus for each unit is shipped and stored in a 
portable steel cabinet, thus eliminating the 
Study need for expensive storage cabinets. From 10 
to 25 experiments are provided for in each unit. 
Prices range from $29.00 to $92.50 per unit. 
Wiring Prices include all needed replacement material 
for a minimum of five years’ use. Check the 
units which especially interest you and send 
this sheet to us. Free sample manuals with 
prices will be mailed at once. There is no 
obligation. 


13 Winds and Weather | par “UNIT” consists of a complete ap- 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


_ 460 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Division — 79-83 Cambridge A Station, Boston 


Successor to L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 
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school, it was in the oldest age period that the 
highest percentages were seen, 3.8 in the former, 
and 3.7 in the latter. A higher percentage of girls 
in both the regular and summer schools of Wash- 
ington had normal and above normal hearing than 
in the case of the boys. In Hagerstown, the boys 
had the advantage, except in the oldest age group. 
In Hagerstown, there were more girls with slight 
hearing loss, but with the most serious grade of 
hearing loss there were slightly more boys than 
girls. In the Washington schools, with both grades 
of slighter loss of hearing there were, in general, 
more boys affected than girls in the regular session 
schools. In the summer school, more girls had a 
loss of three units, while more boys had a loss of 
six units. 

A comparison of the boys and girls in the three 
school groups showed that there was little differ- 
ence in the amount of good hearing among the 
boys in the Washington schools (regular session) 
and in those in the Hagerstown schools. The boys 
in the summer school, however, had a decidedly 
higher percentage of good hearing than in either 
of the other two groups. In the matter of poor 
hearing (loss of nine or more units) the boys of 
neither group consistently exceeded those of the 
other two groups. 

In the case of the girls, there was a decidedly 
higher percentage of the Washington girls with 
normal or above normal hearing than the Hagers- 
town girls. The oldest girls in the regular session 
of the Washington schools excelled even the girls 
of the same age in the summer school, though the 
summer-school children were superior to those of 
the Hagerstown or Washington regular-session 
schools. 

In a test of the ears separately, an effort was 
made to determine in which ear the various grades 
of hearing were more prevalent in a group of 1,860 
children. In every instance, except in the case of 
girls in the summer school, a higher percentage of 
left ears had good hearing than of right ears. This 
was true of the group as a whole and of each 
separate group. The difference was most marked 
in the case of girls in the Washington and Hagers- 
town schools. In the highest grade poor hearing, 


however, a higher proportion of the right ears was 
found to have this defect. The reverse was true 
among the boys in the Washington schools, while 
the percentage among the girls in the summer 
school was equal in the two ears. All ages con- 
sidered, it was evident that the left ear was su- 
perior to the right among these children. There 
was one exception in the 12-13-age group, where 
the curve of good hearing in the left ear fell a 
little below that in the right ear. 

It was noted that the predominance of poor 
hearing in the right ear was general in this group 
at all ages, except in the 12-13-age group. A larger 
number of girls of that age had poor hearing in 
the left ear, while in boys of the same age, there 
was no difference in the amount of poor hearing 
in the two ears. There appeared to be no reason 
for the difference in hearing, or why one ear should 
be better than the other. 

A study of the age-grade status of the children, 
of the character of work done, and of the intel- 
ligence quotient revealed some interesting correla- 
tions between the hearing status and the factors 
related to their mental status. It was noted that 
the percentage of children with significant hearing 
loss was greater in the over-age group. Among the 
under-age children, there was no apparent loss of 
hearing. Among the over-age children, the per- 
centage was more than twice as great as among 
the age-for-grade children with all ages considered. 
In the 10-11 year group there was little difference 
in the amount of hearing loss, but in the 12-13 
year group the percentage among the over-age chil- 
dren was twice that among the age-for-grade group. 
In the oldest group there was no loss among the 
age-for-grade group, but among the over-age group 
the percentage was 3.8. 

The study revealed that significant loss of hear- 
ing increased as the character of the work grew 
poorer. In other words, among the children doing 
the poorest work there was the largest amount of 
serious hearing loss. This was especially true of the 
youngest and oldest age groups. In the two inter- 
mediate groups, i0--11 and 12-13, there was much 
irregularity. 

In the case of the intelligence quotient, it was 
noted that the greatest amount of defective hear- 


ing was among the children with the lowest mental 
status. While the number of children with serious 
loss of hearing was small, there appeared to be 
some justification for assuming that children with 
defective hearing are handicapped in their school- 
work. While defective hearing might not affect 
“native” intelligence, still it was felt that failure 
to hear the oral presentation of a mental test 
might easily affect the child’s intelligence quotient. 


HEALTH CERTIFICATES REQUIRED FOR 
NEW PUPILS 


New York, N. Y. Children who enter school 
for the first time next fall will be required to 
present health certificates prepared by the health 
department and signed by a physician, under new 
regulations sent out by Supt. William J. O’Shea 
to district superintendents and elementary-school 
principals. If parents fail to present the required 
certificate within ten days after the admission to 
school of their children, the names of the pupils 
will be sent to the medical inspector who will make 
the medical examination as required by law. 

Until last term, only 10 per cent of the children 
entering school for the first time presented certi- 
ficates of medical examination. The remainder had 
to be examined by the school medical inspectors, 
which threw a heavy burden upon the school 
medical staff, whose services are needed in other 
directions, notably in the follow-up of children 
suffering from serious health defects, and in con- 
sultations with parents, principals, and teachers. 

In his circular to the school staff, Superintendent 
O’Shea pointed out that children are frequently 
admitted to school who suffer from remedial 
defects. Children who are free from physical 
defects have a better opportunity, he said, to make 
normal progress in school than children who have 
physical defects. 


—_—— 


4 Mr. Cuartes D. Haynes has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Missoula, Mont., dur- 
ing the next year. Mr. Haynes will serve in place 
of Mr. Ira B. Fee, who has been given a year’s 


leave of absence to pursue a graduate course in 
Harvard University. 
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Will your Students Have 
GAS Equipped Laboratories 


This Fall ? 
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Gas for Schools — Anywhere 


Today, even the smallest schools in the most isolated 
communities are modernizing their laboratories with 
gas—placing them on a par with the science and home 
economics laboratories of schools in larger towns and 
cities. No longer is it necessary for these smaller 
schools to suffer inconveniences with which they have 
long had to contend because of inadequate heating 
equipment. SKELGAS has taken care of that. 


Skelly Oil Company—one of the largest producers of 
natural gas—has devised a means whereby gas may be 
had in any school, regardless of its distance from a 
natural or manufactured gas supply. Real gas for 
rural and small school laboratories is now available 
with SKELGAS. No longer is it necessary for stu- 
dents to use slow, unreliable, inefficient — yes, even 
dangerous—fuels to obtain heat for laboratory experi- 
ments. SKELGAS—clean, safe, convenient and eco- 
nomical—can now be enjoyed by students in any 
school—and at a minimum cost. 


Lack of Adequate Heat a Handicap 


If your school is still without gas heat, so necessary 
for the compilation of complete and accurate laboratory 
experimental data, visualize what SKELGAS would 
do to modernize your laboratories. Safe, clean, in- 
tensely hot gas heat for the domestic science classes, 
making it possible for students to obtain the best re- 


sults because SKELGAS is all efficient gas with no 
waste substances. Visualize, too, your chemistry and 
physics laboratories — equipped with SKELGAS-con- 
nected Bunsen burners, making possible the perform- 
ance of the most difficult experiments because SKEL- 
GAS furnishes heat of maximum intensity. Investiga- 
tion has shown that students attending schools with 
gas-equipped laboratories advance much more readily 
than those in schools without this necessary fuel. 


Time to Make Preparations for 1930-31 


In just a few weeks the school doors will be thrown 
open for the 1930-31 term. What kind of laboratories 
will your students find awaiting them? Old fashioned 
inefficiently equipped — or modern up-to-the-minute 
science and home economics laboratories equipped 
with SKELGAS —clean, safe, convenient and eco- 
nomical? 


Now is the time to act. Equip your laboratories 
with the most efficient kind of heat by installing 
SKELGAS. Don’t be content with inefficient fuels that 
have long hindered the advancement of students in 
smaller schools. SKELGAS is easy and inexpensive 
to install, simple to operate and so satisfactory to use. 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it today for the 
complete and interesting story of modernizing your 
school laboratories with SKELGAS. No obligation, 
of course. 


SKELGAS UTILITY DIVISION 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


El Dorado, Kansas 


Skelgas Utility Division, 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
El Dorado, Kansas 


SBJ-3 


Gentlemen:—lI am interested in SKELGAS for use in our schools. Please give me further information. 


Name of School 


Please Check: High School College 
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International 


TIME EQUIPMENT 


The new White Plains High School, 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, N. Y. C. 
Edw. E. Ashley, Consulting Engineer. 


..... the CHOICE 
of School Specialists 


ECAUSE of its thoroughly demon- 
strated reliability, International 
Hourly Supervised Electric Time and 
Program Equipment has the unquali- 
fied approval of the country’s leading 
school specialists. 


Whether the requirements are simple 
or complex, International meets the 
demand for absolute dependability in 
the control of the movement of classes 
and study routine. 


The Self-Regulating feature main- 
tains absolute uniformity throughout 
an entire system of clocks, bells, 
buzzers, gongs and other time con- 
trolling devices. 


Let International solve your time 
and signal control problems. There is 
a representative in your vicinity who 
will place his services at your disposal. 


COMPLETE LOW TENSION EQUIPMENT 


Clock and Program Systems 
Telephone Systems 

Fire Alarm Systems 

Public Address Systems 


Laboratory Experimental Equipment 


Manufactured by 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


© 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and 
Service Stations in 
All Principal Cities 
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The answer to 


your table problems 
probably is here 


In Sani Tables, illustrated and 
described in this catalog, is the 
probable answer to your cafeteria 
table problems. These tables are 
designed and built with cafeteria 
service as an objective. Naturally 
we build them only of the finest, 
sturdiest materials that have 
proved their value under long tests 
of actual use... Bases of the tables 
illustrated here are of rugged cast 
iron, and are supplied in white 
or colored porcelain enamel or 
paintedina variety ofshades. Tops 
are furnished in a choice of Sani- 





Onyx, Lino, Linoleum, Rub- . 
Tex Rubber (the locked edge 
rubber top made in one piece) 
or Moulded Rubber tops. We 


also manufacture wood base 








tables of superior construc- 
tion for schools. 





Coupon below brings 
our complete catalog 


To obtain your copy of our worth- 
while catalog of Sani Food and 
Drink Equipment, fill out and mail 1 
the coupon below. 7 


Products ©, 


Sales Organization of 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


North Chicago, Ill. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO., 

Sales Organization of Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
North Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Please mail me a copy of your complete catalog of Sani Food and Drink 
Equipment. 


A. 8. B. J. 7-30 
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Classroom Tables for Art, Nature Study, Handwork 


This Sheldon table com- 
bines the required working 
surface and adjustable top 
features for art, nature 
study, handwork or music, 
together with ADJUSTO- 
POSTURE seating for 
health and efficiency. 


en ee 














Go over the following outstanding features of 
the SHELDON classroom tables. 
tops easily raised and lowered 
chairs promote correct and hygienic posture 
. . . 25% increase in room utility. 


Investigate the new Sheldon Adjusto-Posture 
Chair-Tables. 


Adjustable 
Attached 


E. H. SHELDON and COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for over Thirty Years 









Superintendents 
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4 Dr. GusTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, associate su- 
perintendent of the New York City schools, who 
has been in the school service of that city for a 
half century, was tendered a testimonial dinner 
recently. The tribute of the evening was that “he 
was eternally young, young in spirit, in sympa- 
thies, and in attitude.” 

4 Mr. C. E. Repman, of Dresden, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Rose- 
ville, to succeed M. G. Calhoun. 


4 Supt. R. C. Hitt, of Monroe Center, IIl., 
been reélected for another year. 


4 Mr. J. T. Herrey has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Stillwater, Okla., to succeed 
C. P. Davis. 


4 Mr. E. D. Murpock has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Lidgerwood, N. Dak., to 
succeed Adolph Paulson. 

4 Mr. CarLtton F. WHEELER, who was removed 
as school superintendent at Barnstable, Mass., 
last June, has been reappointed to his former posi- 
tion. Voting against his appointment were Dr. E. 
C. Hinckley and Mrs. Sarah Sears, who brought 
about his removal last year. On his side were S. 
F. Scudder, Richard Cobb, and Arthur Duffin. 

4 Mr. W. L. Atwoop has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at Coloma, Mich., to succeed 
L. L. Close. 


4 Mr. J. H. Dicxason has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Mt. Eaton, Ohio. Mr. 
Dickason was formerly a member of the Wooster 
College faculty. 


4 Supt. J. E. WarrEN, of Lakewood, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 


has 





4 Miss Ereanor, of York, Pa., 
pointed assistant 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


# Miss Syrvra KLernsmitTH, formerly director 
of measurements at Lakewood, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed as principal of the Madison School, to 
succeed Miss Ada Gedney, who has retired from 
the service. 


4 Supt. E. F. Berxier has been reélected as 
superintendent of schools at Arthur, Iowa. 


4 Supt. O. E. Batyeat of Sparta, Mich., was 
the guest of honor recently in celebration of his 
twenty-first year of service in the local school 
system. Graduate students from 1909 to 1930, 
as well as teachers, and board members were in 
attendance. Mr. Balyeat was presented with a 
number of silver coins. 


4 Supt. C. C. Crawrorp, of Ada, 
been reélected for a ninth term. 


4 Mr. H. S. Mattuews, of Waycross, Ga., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Alma. 


4 Mr. FRANK DvuFRAIN has been elected assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Pontiac, Mich. 
The position has been created under a new plan 
of administration, in which responsibility for the 
business office, as well as the educational affairs, 
is vested in Mr. J. H. Harris, superintendent of 
schools. 


@ Mr. WESLEY WALBURN has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Chauncey, Ohio. 

4 Mr. Basat JoHnson has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Aberdeen, Ohio. 

4 Mr. P. W. Kerr, of LaFollette, Tenn. 
been reélected for another year. 

¢ Mr. M. L. Brinces, formerly of Bulls Gap, 


Tenn., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Fayetteville, Tenn. 


has been ap- 
superintendent of schools at 


Ohio, has 


, has 


4 Miss MABLe Brace, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Newton, Mass., for the past fifteen 
years, has accepted a position on the faculty of 
Boston University. 


4 Supt. A. H. HatHaway, of Lynchburg, Ohio, 
has been reélected for the next year. 


¢ Supt. C. D. Strerner, of Pandora, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 


4 Mr. D. A. Pyers, of Rushsylvania, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mt. 
Victory. 

4 Mr. C. H. Rauscu has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Jefferson, Ohio, in order to 
complete his work for a master’s degree at Ohio 
University. 

¢ Mr. C. J. Powe t has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Aberdeen, Wash. 


4 Mr. H. B. Attman, of Rushville, Ind., has 
been appointed assistant professor of secondary 
education at Indiana University. 


¢ Supt. H. M. Price, of George, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another year. 


4 Mr. L. A. Locxwoop, formerly principal of 
the high school at Rushville, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed H. B. Allman. 

4 Mr. E. W. Extis, formerly principal of the 
Woodstock Academy, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Farmington, Conn. 

4 Supt. F. U. Wuirte, of Galva, IIL, 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. G. E. DENMAN, of Pocatello, Idaho, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Burley. 


¢ AGNEs SAMUELSON is a candidate for state 
superintendent of Iowa, to succeed herself in 
office. The Council Bluffs Nonpareil says: ‘Miss 
Samuelson has proved herself exceptionally capable 
in this work. She came up from the farm through 
country school, city school, teacher, county super- 
intendent and then on to the head of the edu- 
cational work in the state. Her experience is practi- 
cal and not theoretical.” 

4 Mr. W. G. Lampert, formerly supervising 
principal of the College Hill Schools at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has been elected superintendent of 
schools of Beaver county, to succeed D. C. Locke. 

¢ At Lakewood, Ohio, Supt. Juttus E. WARREN 
was reélected for five years. In comment on the 
election the Lakewood Post says: “If ever an edu- 
cator has made good in a community in a short 


has been 
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period of time, Warren has in Lakewood. A young 
man with a young man’s enthusiasm and progres- 
sive spirit, it was expected that Warren would do 
things. We congratulate the board of education 
with a bit more of vigor than is usually expended 
in congratulating public officials.” 

4 Mr. V. B. Hover, formerly principal of the 
high school at Battle Creek, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to succeed A. 
W. Coon. 


4 Mr. Frep SHare, of Lanyon, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dakota City. 

4 Mr. E. D. Price, superintendent of schools at 
Enid, Okla., for the past fifteen years, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the office of state super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

4 Supt. P. D. Cannavan, of Bettsville, Ohio, 
has been reélected for the coming year. 

4 Supt. W. C. Kunce, of Genoa, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 


¢ Supt. L. A. Peterson, of Logan, Utah, has 
been reélected. 


¢ Supt. J. D. Sweeney, of Red Bluff, Calif., 
has been reélected for another term of four years. 

4 Mr. E. L. VANDELLEN, of Salinas, Calif., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ventura, 
to succeed Melrowe Martin. 


¢ Mr. Homer Davis, of South Bend, Wash., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Okan- 
ogan for the next year. 


4 Mr. W. R. Witiams, of Unionville Center, 
Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Mt. Sterling. 


4 Mr. N. P. Bratt has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Manchester, Ohio. 


¢ Mr. C. D. Moore, of Valley City, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sharon 
Center, to succeed H. E. Kuntz. 


4 Mr. Dewey Stone has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Stoutsville, Ohio, to succeed 
H. S. Defenbaugh. 
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Solarize for Sanitation 


with SOLAR Self-Closing 
RECEPTACLES 


The proper handling of waste 
materials is one of the most 
perplexing yet one of the most 
easily solved problems of school 
maintenance. Perplexing for 
those who still use old fashioned 
dangerous methods and easily 
solved for those who use mod- 
ern safe Solars. Solar Self-Clos- 
ing Receptacles reduce cleaning 
costs, eliminate fire hazard, pro- 
mote sanitation, reduce plumb- 
ing expense, harmonize with 
their surroundings, and last a 
life time. Solarize your school 
and assure the children under 
your charge of the very highest 
of sanitation standards. 


SOLAR-STURGES 
MFG. CO., 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


4 Mr. E. P. STONEBREAKER, of Leetonia, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Lowellville. 


¢ Supt. W. B. Hayes, of Newcomerstown, Ohio, 
has been reélected. 


4 Mr. R. L. Fortune, of Atwater, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mantua, 
to succeed B. O. Leeper. 


4 Mr. H. P. Lourman has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Strasburg, Ohio. 


4 Mr. G. E. Carr, of McConnelsville, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Logan. 


4 Mr. E. A. Prey, of Olin, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Northwood, 
to succeed B. E. Beard. 


4 Mr. L. A. Loos, of Chrisman, IIl., has been 
elected assistant superintendent of schools at Lake 
Forest. 


4 Mr. Joun B. Hacen, of Detroit Lakes, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Deer 
River. 


4 Supt. R. E. Corriti, of Jamestown, Ohio, has 
been given the degree of bachelor of arts by 
Cedarville College. Mr. Corrill majored in educa- 
tion, history, and sociology. He is the holder of 
the state life and high-school life certificates. 


4 Mr. O. F. Patterson, of Oakland, IIl., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Shelby- 
ville. 

4 Mr. A. R. Wuite, formerly principal of the 


high school at Bryan, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools. 


4 Mr. Roy Konr, of Dundee, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at East Sparta. 


¢ Supt. H. E. ScHWALL, of Wauseon, Ohio, has 
been reélected for the next year. 


¢ Supt. G. E. Ditte, of Chillicothe, Mo., has 
been unanimously reélected for a sixth consecutive 
term. Mr. Dille is teaching a course at the sum- 
mer school of the State Teachers’ College at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 








4 Supt. J. L. Lawinc, of Maryville, Mo., was 
recently awarded the Ph. D. degree of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 


4 Mr. T. E. STINNETTE has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Lafayette, Colo., to suc- 
ceed B. V. McCready. 


¢ Supt. L. A. WALKER, of Swanton, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a new three-year term. 


4 Supt. C. E. Evans, of Monett, Mo., has ac- 
cepted a position in the state education department 
as supervisor of adult education. Mr. M. L. Cote- 
MAN, of Dixon, has been elected as superintendent 
at Monett, to succeed Mr. Evans. 


SUPERINTENDENT BOYER COMPLETES 
FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE AT 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Supt. Charles B. Boyer, of Atlantic City, N. J., 
was the guest of honor at a banquet on Saturday, 
May 24, when 700 citizens, city executives, and 
school teachers gathered to pay him honor on the 
completion of forty years of devoted service to 
the public schools of Atlantic City. 

At the conclusion of the program, Mr. Boyer 
was presented with a testimonial booklet contain- 
ing a number of gold pieces. 

During Superintendent Boyer’s long period of 
service, he has seen the schools grow from a high 
school of two teachers and 65 pupils to 105 teach- 
ers and 2,350 pupils. The elementary schools have 
grown from an enrollment of less than a thousand 
to 9,000 with a teaching staff of 255. 

Mr. Boyer attributes the success and the recog- 
nition of the school system to the splendid class- 
room work of the teachers, to the unity of the 
teaching staff, and to the progressive leadership 
of the members of the board of education. 

In addition to his work in connection with the 
local school system at Atlantic City, Mr. Boyer 
finds time to act as president of the state pension 
fund system, and president of one of the large 
banks in the city. He is a past-president of the 
state teachers’ association and is a leader in the 
work of the National Education Association. 
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For lower Cost-per-Meal 
Schools from Coast to Coast Install 


VULCAN GAS RANGES 








OWER cost-per-meal in school 


































cafeterias, and maximum 
cooking capacity for limited cooking quarters 
have been recognized by school boards through- 
out the country as advantages particularly 
associated with Vulcan Gas Ranges. In 
thousands of schools, Vulcan Gas Ranges 
have given convincing proof of their greater 
cooking speed, their economy in gas-cost-per- 
meal, and their lasting satisfaction. 

If you, too, are interested in cooking 
economy in the kitchens of your schools, you 
should investigate the merits of Vulcan equip- 
ment which have made it the leader, not only 
in schools but in hotels, restaurants, clubs and 


hospitals. Send for our new illustrated book- 





let listing schools and colleges using Vulcan. 


? SMOOTHTOP RANGES 
r for DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASSES Fe le ad Pen Sees Gu: tenes to te seni 7 
C- kitchen of the Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. At right: 


; Smoothtop Gas Range. 
- Many exclusive features recom- . 


mend the new Smoothtop Gas Range for use 


nt in Domestic Science classes. Its speed in 
E- 
nt cooking saves time; the up-to-dateness of 


Smoothtop cooking methods makes lessons 
more interesting and instructive; Smoothtop 
has twice the top cooking surface of the average 
Ay; cabinet type range; and the fact that a whole 
he meal may be cooked around one burner will 

further save space and speed up class work. 


in- Let us send you further details. 


hip 


th Can be furnished 
e in Monel Metal 


rge Hotel Department: Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
the Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
For further information on Vulcan equipment, write name and address in margin, tear out and mail to us. 
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West Side High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


1880 — Fifty Years of Service to Schools — 1930 


The best assurance a customer can rely on for quality laboratory equipment is past performance. For 50 years the W. M. Welch 
Manufacturing Company has served school boards, their superintendents and instructors in every state and territory. 

Our trained engineers and designers of many years’ experience are available to contractors, architects, and buyers, for consulting 
and advising services in reference to laboratory, vocational, and library equipment without charge or obligation. This includes suggestive 
layout plans showing the various pieces of laboratory furniture, together with the roughing-in points for all plumbing, electricity, gas, 
etc., as required for the various equipment specified. 

Our Catalog F will be mailed promptly, prepaid, upon request. In it you will find a complete line of laboratory, vocational, and library 
furniture for your various departments, giving in concise terms the exact construction of each piece. The many illustrations will give 
you a clear idea of the completed furniture. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 


Laboratory Furniture Factory 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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¢ The honorary degree of doctor of literature 
has been conferred on Miss SuE M. Powers, su- 
perintendent of schools of Shelby county, Tenn., 
by Southwestern College, of Memphis. 


@ Mr. Wiri1am H. KELL ey, president of the 
board of education of Newburgh, N. Y., has been 
reélected. Mr. Kelly has served the schools in vary- 
ing capacities for seventy years. In 1860 he was 
made principal of the Washington School, where 
he served for many years. After leaving this posi- 
tion, he became a member of the board of educa- 
tion, and: later was elected as president. In spite 
of his advanced age, Mr. Kelley is in good health 
and active in service. 


4 Mr. W. Z. Carr has been reélected to suc- 
ceed himself as a member of the school board at 
Richmond, Ind. Mr. Carr who is president of the 
board, has been reélected for a new term of three 


years. He has completed three terms as a member 
of the board. 


4 Mr. AnprEw KLAczyNSkI, a member of the 
school board of West Harvey, IIl., since 1903, was 
recently honored by the members of the school 
board in recognition of his 27 years of service 
on the board. Mr. Klaczynski received a foun- 
tain pen as a token of appreciation for his long 
and faithful service. 


4 Mr. Artuur S. Gist, formerly principal of 
the training school of the State Teachers’ College, 
San Francisco, Calif., has been elected president 
of the Numboldt Teachers’ College at Arcata. Mr. 
Gist is a life member of the National Education 
Association, is active in the Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals and has done consider- 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


able editorial work in connection with the year- 
books of the Department. 


¢ Supt. J. A. Cranston for 24 years superin- 
tendent of schools at Santa Ana, Calif., will retire 
on July 1, 1931, after a quarter century of service 
in the school system. During his long period of 
service, Mr. Cranston has seen the school system 
grow from a few scattered grammar schools and 
a small high school, to a system of nearly a score 
of elementary schools, a polytechnic high school, 
and a junior college. 


4 Dr. G. D. Ross, principal of the senior high 
school of Altoona, Pa., for the past 37 years, re- 
tired from the service with the close of the school 
year in June. Dr. Robb who was appointed prin- 
cipal in 1893, has seen the high school grow from 
140 to 2,700 students, and the number of gradu- 
uates from 16 to 614. 


4 Supt. F. R. Harris, of Greenfield, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a new term of three years, at a 
salary of $4,700 for the first year, $4,900 for the 
second year, and $5,000 for the third year. 


4 Mr. B. R. Dupsworr has been elected prin- 
cipal of the McClain High School, Greenfield, Ohio 
for a term of three years. 


4 Pontiac, Mich. The office of business man- 
ager of the school board has been created with 
the appointment of Mr. Westey B. Srptey. Mr. 
Sibley is a graduate engineer of the University 
of Michigan and has considerable business expe- 
rience. 


4 Mr. E. L. Lene has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Rock Falls, Ill. 

4 Mr. A. B. Murray has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Plain City, Ohio. 

4 Supt. E. W. Scuwinc, of Camden, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another year. 

¢ Mr. B. Jounson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Aberdeen, Ohio, to succeed 
J. H. Brooks. 

4 Supt. P. H. Weaver, of Shiloh, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a new term of two years. Mr. 


Weaver has completed ten years of service in the 
Shiloh schools. 


General Office, Warehouse and Scientific Apparatus Factory 
1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





¢ Mr. N. P. Bratt has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Manchester, Ohio. 


4 Mr. H. E. Kuntz, of Sharon Center, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Prospect. 

4 Mr. J. W. Dartiincrton, of Carroll, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Crooks- 
ville. 

¢ A completely equipped playground has been 
presented to the boys and girls of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
by Mr. Frank L. BEAM, former president of the 
city board of education. On the dedication day, a 
beautiful tablet was unveiled, naming the field the 
Frank L. Beam Playground. 


4 Mr. J. W. Dar.ine, of Carroll, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Crooksville, to 
succeed J. E. Stage. 


4 Mr. WALTER CARPENTER has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Galena, Ohio. 


¢ Supt. E. E. Hott, of Georgetown, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 


¢ Supt. W. F. HoerNner, of New Madison, Ohio, 
has been reélected for a new term. 


¢ Supt. T. R. Pristerer, of Winslow, IIl., has 
been reélected for a seventh consecutive term. 


4 Mr. Ropert HALL, of East Sparta, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Green- 
town. Mr. W. M. Kour, of DUNDEE, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Hall at East Sparta. 


4 Supt. C. G. Pemperton, of Sinking Spring, 
Ohio, has been reélected for another year. 


4 Mr. R. E. Mrkesety has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Grove City, Ohio. 


4 Dr. ALBERT BARRETT MEREDITH, state commis- 
sioner of education for Connecticut, has resigned 
his position to become professor of educational 
administration at New York University. He filled 
the post of state commissioner for a period of ten 
years. He is succeeded by Dr. ERNEST W. BuTTER- 
FIELD, state commissioner of New Hampshire. He 
was appointed by the Connecticut state board of 
education. 
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It is the beautiful 
BLOOMFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


General Electric Refrigerators 
were bound to be chosen! 
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You'll find them in the kitchen—two spacious 
General Electric Refrigerators—one at each end of 
the room—to save steps, and time—and to speed 
up service. You'll find two more—immaculate white 
General Electric Refrigerators, one at either end of 
the service bar, for salads, butter and other perish- 
ables. In the domestic science room, you'll find still 
another. And in the dining room—two General 
Electric Water Coolers that keep the drinking 
water constantly at the ideal 50 degree 
temperature day in and day out. 


In the planning of the new 
cafeteria in this magnificent 
New Jersey High School, the 
architects— Bartlett and Marsh 
of Newark—fully realized that 
unfailing refrigeration was a 
necessity. 800 pupils must be 
served every day. The refrig- 
erators chosen must absolutely 
keep food and milk safely be- 
low the 50 degree bacterial 
danger point. The General 





One of the General Electric Refrigerators in the kitchen of the Bloomfield 
High School. You do not have to walk in to this kind of refrigerator. 
You merely reach in. 


Electric Refrigerator has a record of dependable, 
economical, trouble-free service that has never been 
equalled. The Bloomfield High School chose the 


General Electric! 
«a + 7. 


If you are planning a new school, a new lunch 
room, or modernizing an old one, be sure to send 
for our booklet on commercial refrigerators, or 
write us to send a specialist to talk over your re- 
quirements. Address Section CK-7, Electric Refrig- 
eration Department, General Electric Company, 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Qhio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATOR 
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W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
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MORE GIRLS THAN BOYS FINISH 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Figures recently compiled under the direction 
of Frank O. Holt, registrar of the University of 
Wisconsin, show that more girls than boys finish 
high school in Wisconsin. However, in psycholog- 
ical tests, slightly more boys achieved scores 
placing them in the upper 20 per cent of 16,000 
seniors in the state last year. The percentage of 
boys whose scores placed them in the lowest 20 
per cent was slightly greater than the percentage 
of girls. 

The study also showed that girls were some- 
what more heavily represented than the boys in 
the middle 60 per cent of the scores. Of the total 
number of seniors tested, 43 per cent were boys, 
and 57 per cent were girls. 

More girls than boys from farm homes were in 
the senior classes, whereas more boys than girls 
from homes of retail dealers were in the total 
group. Children of professional men_ included 
equal numbers of boys and girls, and_ these 
students made the highest average scores among 
children of various occupational groups. 


A SURVEY OF PROBATION STUDENTS 


Pupils who have poor records in high school are 
likely to fail in the work of the higher institutions, 
although there are exceptions to the general rule, 
according to Mr. C. A. Smith, secretary of the 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin. 

For the past nine years, Mr. Smith has followed 
the work of students who are admitted to the 
freshman class on probation. Out of 144 students 
who entered on probation last fall, 66 were en- 
rolled in the second semester. Of those who 
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A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 
306 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Distributors 
SUPERIOR SEATING CO. 
105 W. 40th Street 
NEW YORK 


dropped out, 59 were dropped because of poor 
scholarship. Sixteen students withdrew before com- 
pleting the semester, and one took the advice to 
withdraw. 

Only 31 students made grades high enough to 
escape faculty action at the end of the semester, 
and 21 made as many grade points as credits. One 
of the students made twice as many grade points 
as credits, and four made more than one and one 
half grade points. The whole group made slightly 
more than one half a grade point per credit. 


STATUS OF LIBRARIES IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The number of books in the school libraries of 
North Carolina has more than doubled within the 
past five years, according to a recent statement of 
State School Facts, the official organ of the state 
education department. There are now a total of 
1,153,326 volumes of available reading material in 
elementary and high-school libraries, where there 
were only 549,075 in 1923-24. 

Although the number of volumes made acces- 
sible to the school children of the state has in- 
creased, the number of libraries has decreased. In 
1903-04 there were 3,585 school libraries in both 
the rural and charter schools. In 1928-29, there 
were 2,532 libraries in those schools, a decrease 
caused by the consolidations effected during that 
period. 

There were 2,137 rural libraries and 395 libra- 
ries in charter districts at the close of the school 
year. Currituck county, with its six school libra- 
ries for white children, lead the rural schools in 
the average number of volumes available per pupil 
enrolled. In the school libraries of this county 
there was an average of over five books per pupil. 


FEDERAL BUREAU REPORTS INCREASING 
SURVIVAL RATE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

In every group of 1,000 children who enter the 
public schools in the lowest elementary grade, 855 
eventually reach the seventh grade, 260 are grad- 
uated from high school, and 50 receive college 
degrees. 

The U. S. Office of Education of the Depart- 


ment of the Interior, in a recent statistical study: 
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Student's Biology Table No. 870 


on survival rates in the high schools, shows that 
there is an increasing survival compared with that 
of a decade ago, which is attributed to a more 
efficient school system and a more general appre- 
ciation of education. 

Compared with survivals in 1928, the study in- 
dicates that survivals have increased during the 
10-year period. In every group of 1,000 entering 
the lowest grade, 634 pupils reach the eighth grade, 
and 139 graduate from high school. Since 1908, 
it is stated, survivals to the fourth year in the high 
school have steadily increased. Of the total number 
entering the schools in 1908, 30.9 per cent sur- 
vived to the fourth year in high school, 34.3 per 
cent in 1910, 40.3 per cent in 1915, 42.0 per cent 
in 1920, and 55.9 per cent in 1926. 

A number of factors may be pointed to as rea- 
sons for the increasing survival of students. One 
factor is the increased appreciation of an educa- 
tion. Greater survival is also due to the better 
preparation of the teacher and to a wider variety 
of courses offered in the schools. There is a better 
adaptation of the school to the needs of the chil- 
dren than formerly and another reason is the grad- 
ual increase in the compulsory school age which 
affects children in the lower grades and in the 
first two years of high school. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

¢ New York, N. Y. The first definite step to- 
ward relieving the unemployment situation among 
newly licensed teachers and reducing the number 
of retarded pupils has been taken by the budget 
committee of the school board. Mr. A. S. Somers, 
chairman of the budget committee, has proposed 
that a certain number of young teachers be as- 
signed to each school to assist children who are in 
need of special coaching. It is proposed that one 
such teacher be assigned to each 25 classes. Under 
the new plan, it is the purpose to find suitable 
work for a large number of young men and women 
well prepared for their jobs, and at the same time 
to reduce the enormous financial and spiritual loss 

involved in unnecessary retardation. 
¢ The total of graduates for the city schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri, this year reaches approxi- 

(Concluded on Page 120) 
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..- Lhat’s why it’s 
Medart Equipment 


Lockers are required to answer spe- 
cific needs—to serve better—to last 
longer —to withstand every condi- 
tion of use and abuse—to be strong 
and durable and to maintain perfect 






FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


alignment 


MEDART. 


MEDART Steel Lockers are practical 
not only from the standpoint of su- 
perior features and durability, but 
because additional units can be added 
as your enrollment increases. 


The MEDART engineering service is 
at your disposal in planning the most 
efficient, economical and far-sighted 
installation of locker room equip- 
ment; helping you plan now, not 
only for the best lockers for your 
present needs — but for the future. 
This service places you under no ob- 
ligation whatever. 


that’s why it’s 


Send for the Locker Catalog 


Makers of Steel Lockers, Steel 
Shelving, Steel Cabinets, Playground 
Apparatus, Gymnasium Equipment, 
and Junior Line for the Home 
Playground. 


Save with Stee / 


with 





DART 


\ Manufacturers Since 1873 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Modernize Your 
Gymnasium..... 





MEDART Gymnasium Equipment is 
as modern as 57 years of manufac- 
turing experience can make it. The 
growth of the MEDART organiza- 
tion with the Physical Education 
movement, the experience of over 
half a century in making gymnasium 
equipment gives an authoritative 
background. The care in design, the 
huge production facilities, and the 
knowledge of MEDART of what is 
required in superior equipment, 
makes MEDART Gymnasium Equip- 
ment accepted by Physical Education 
leaders as the standard of excellence, 
ideal for your requirements. 

The MEDART Engineering Depart- 
ment will be glad to help you plan 
your gymnasium and its equipment 
without obligation. 

Send for Gym Catalog G-1 







FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


Makers of Gymnasium Equipment, 
Playground Apparatus, Steel Lock- 
ers, Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets, 
and Junior Line for the Home 
Playground. 


MEDART 
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Manufacturers Since 1873 
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Most practical 
.... for schools 


Shower baths in schools 
present a problem arising 
after the showers are installed, and which 


Niedecken Showers solves with perfect 
satisfaction. Therefore, it is most advisable 
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to install Niedecken. .. . 


The “teams ae The Niedecken Shower 

Face is radially drilled. 
LITER ATURE This scientifically furnishes 
the required full volume 
shower spray, but at the 
same time uses less water. 
An important economy is 
Shower equipment and patent- thus obtained: avoiding 
water waste and excess 
water cost — for all the 
years following installation. 


SENT ON REQUEST 


RITE now for detail de- 
scription of Niedecken 


ed features: also information 
regarding installation service, 
costs, etc. 
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mately the 10,000 mark. Of the total, 2,451 were 
from the senior high schools, and 2,279 from the 
junior high schools. The junior college had 200 
graduates. 

4 The high school at New Bremen, Ohio, has 
received a gift of $5,000 from Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Ende. The income from the fund, amounting to 
$235 annually is to be used for buying books, 
music, and musical equipment for the high school. 

¢ The school board of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, has 
adopted a complete reorganization program for the 
elementary classes. Under the plan, the oppor- 
tunity rooms will be discontinued and grades from 
the fifth and upward will be departmentalized. 
Under the plan, one teacher will be free during a 
certain part of each day to supervise writing and 
art in all the grades. 

4 Two thousand nine hundred and twelve high- 
school seniors, representing 81 counties in Ohio, 
participated in the first general scholarship con- 
test for high-school seniors, which was held re- 
cently at Columbus. The state education depart- 
ment is stimulating sustained scholastic endeavor 
during the high-school years, in the selection of 
seniors of high standing and in putting these stu- 
dents in connection with the Ohio colleges and 
universities that the students desire to enter. The 
department is interested in providing scholarships 
for those deserving students who are eligible and 
who desire to enter the institutions. 

4 The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, in a recent statement, shows that the 
number of towns and cities in the United States 
and Canada reporting play areas under leadership 
grew the past year to nearly a thousand, and more 
than 1,100 new play areas were opened within the 
year. A total of 890 cities reported 23,000 recrea- 
tion leaders and a total expenditure of nearly 
$33,540,000 for public recreation. During the year 
just passed, 14,000 persons were enrolled in train- 
ing courses for recreation leadership. 

4 New Orleans, La. The school board has be- 
gun a study of teachers’ salaries with a view of 
adopting a new salary schedule. 

¢ Topeka, Kans. The school board has adopted 
a revised salary schedule based on the amount of 


205 BECHER 
MILWAUKEE, 


professional training. Under the schedule, teachers 
with two years of college training above the high 
school, will receive a minimum of $1,250, with in- 
creases of $60, up to a maximum of $1,850. Teach- 
ers with three years of college training beyond the 
high school, will receive a minimum of $1,350, and 
increases of $60, up to a maximum of $1,950. 
Teachers who are college graduates will begin at 
a minimum of $1,450, and will receive increases of 
$75, up to a maximum of $2,150. Teachers with 
masters’ degrees who have reached the maximum, 
will be paid increases of $100 per year for two 
years. 

4 The College of the City of New York is offer- 
ing a training course for teacher clerks in elemen- 
tary schools and junior high schools in prepara- 
tion for an examination to be given by the board 
of education. The course covers five days a week 
and covers fifteen lessons. 

¢ Fort Lee, N. J. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. A. E. Chase, the school board has raised the 
maximum for teachers in the second and third 
classes $200 per year. 

¢ Policies representing $200,000 in group insur- 
ance have been given to 200 members of the kin- 
dergarten 6-B teachers’ association of New York 
City. The association is the first teachers’ organ- 
ization in the city to work out successfully a plan 
of group insurance for its members. The 200 teach- 
ers came from fifteen city schools and were the 
first group to come under the plan worked out by 
the association, in codperation with the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company. It is expected that at 
least $1,000,000 worth of insurance will be written 
for the members of the organization. The policies 
are for $1,000 each. 

4 Altoona, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
new form of continuing contract for teachers, 
which requires no annual renewal. More than $20,- 
000 has been added to the teachers’ payroll for 
meeting the increases in salaries resulting from the 
increments granted to teachers and effective dur- 
ing the coming school term. 

¢ The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has ruled that the electors of a school district 
have no authority under the law to appropriate 
any money raised by taxation for the purpose of 
buying a right of way to a schoolhouse. Neither 
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EASY CLEAN 
FEAT URE 


HE descriptive illus- 

tration below shows 
another valuable Niedeck- 
en Shower feature — pat- 
ented and exclusive. 


A most practical method 
of keeping shower head 
thoroughly clean: and a 
most substantial design 
and construction for the 
purpose. 


\. LOOSENING SCREWS 
WITH NAIL OR WIRE 


Stall is made of a continu- 
ous % inch copper bearing 
steel—which, with the riser, 
is welded to the bottom. 
Thus it is positively leak- 
proof. Also, the Niedecken 
Stall takes less room, is 
thoroughly sanitary, light 
in weight and low in cost. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. COMPANY 


ST. 
WIS. 





have they any right, according to the ruling, to 
appropriate funds received from the sale of school 
property for the purchase of a right of way toa 
school building. Under the law as it now stands, 
there is nothing to prohibit electors of a school 
district from selecting a site not abutting upon a 
public highway. 

4 In view of the general interest in a uniform 
marking system a survey was made this year of 
the symbols used in the seddndary schools of the 
state of Washington. A total of 250 schools were 
included in the study, which was handled by a 
committee composed of Supt. C. Paine Shangle, 
of Sedro Woolley, Supt. D. E. Weidman of Bell- 
ingham, and Principal F. G. Murdock of Everett. 

The recommendations of the committee which 
have been presented to the department of educa- 
tion for final approval are: 

1. Adoption of a 5-point marking system. 

2. A letter system, which will interpret in terms 
indicative of the character of the work done._ 

3. Use an accepted normal curve of distribution 
as a basis for comparison. The use of a normal 
curve aids the teacher in evaluating her own marks. 

4. The term, “failure” should not be used in 
designating the quality of a pupil’s work. 

5. A pupil who receives an “X” grade should be 
required to reénroll in the same work, or be ad- 
vised to drop the subject. 

6. The following letter system is recommended: 

A — meaning excellent work, or among the best. 

B— meaning good work, but a little below the 
best. 

C — meaning satisfactory work. 


D — meaning poor work, or only partially satis- 
factory. 

X — meaning unsatisfactory work, for which no 
credit will be given. A pupil receiving an “X” grade 
should repeat the subject, or change to another 
type of work. 

¢ Marion, Ohio. The school board has effected 
a reduction of $20,000 in operating expenses 
through a shortening of the school term, the 
elimination of six teaching positions, and a reduc- 
tion in the salaries of the teaching staff. The 
board has adopted a salary schedule 12% per 
cent below that of the former schedule. 
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A new book that points the | 
way to sanitation and savings 
im the sehool washroom 








eg ® 


is now in use in these schools 


in addition to many others. 


El Monte Union High School Rosary College 
Mr. Henry A. Keeley River Forest, Ill. 
El Monte, Calif. Michigan State College 
Lindsay Union High School East Lansing, Mich. 
Lindsay, Calif. Normal College 


K . i 
Alhambra Union High School meagan 


: : Dartmouth College 
t , Calif. 8 
stastenne, Game Dept. of Buildings and Grounds 
Modesto Union High School Hanover, N. H. 


C. E. Overman, Prin. Potsdam Normal School 
Modesto, Calif. R. T. Congdon, Prin. 
North Toronto Technical High School Potsdam, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. Oklahoma A. & M. College 
E. E. Brewer, P. A. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
State Normal School 
Decorah Public Schools Bellingham, Wash. 
C. C. Gamertafeder, Supt. 
Decorah, Iowa 


Board of Education 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


University of Washington 
New Aeronautics Bldg. 


Board of Education Seattle, Wash. 
Emporia, Kans. McGill University 
Public Schools of Mount Clemens Cpeirems, Senate 
Mr. L. W. Fast, Supt. Western University 
Mount Clemens, Mich. London, Ontario 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 

University of Oregon 

Independent School District No. 2 Portland, Ore. 
Calumet, Minn. 


to 


Independent School District No. 
Bovey, Minn. 


University of Redlands 


Independent School District No. 2 Redlands, Calif. 
Coleraine, Minn. Colorado Agricultural College 
Independent School District No. 2 ¥t. Colton, Cole. 
Marble, Minn. East High School 
Independent School District No. 2 Betisle, N. ¥. 
Taconite, Minn. Salisbury High School 
Independent School District No. 5 Salisbury, N. Car. 
Mr. C. H. Christinson Clarkston Public Schools 
White Bear, Minn. Clarkston, Wash. 
Board of Education Vallejo High School 
W.E. Little, Sec. Vallejo, Calif. 


Ib . i. Mex, 
aiataaannan 7 E. Grand Rapids High 


Board of Education of the City of N. Y. E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Stuyvesant High School : 
New York City Minneapolis Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
i igh S 1 
ne 7 aoe State College of Pullman 
Sesceia, fi. ¥. Seattle, Wash. 
Waterville High School (New) ~— ee See 
E. G. Randal, Pres. reeley, Volo. 
Waterville, N. Y. Weyburn School Board 
A ° k. 
Gordon High School Weyburn, Sas 


Yonkers, N. Y. Westervelt School 


London, Ont. 
Board of Education 
‘Menehie City Schools Nova Scotia Tech. School 


Memphis, Tenn. Halifax, N.S. 


: St. Joseph School 
University of California ipa : 
L. W. Baker, P. A. Cartierville, Que 
Berkeley, Calif. Protestant School Board 


u Montreal, Que. 
rthwestern Universit 
Mau. B. Davideos Board of Education 


Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 


Electrical Division 


North Chicago, Illinois 





is rapidly changing the situation in regard 
to school washroom sanitation and savings 
. . . The new book, “The Airway to Effi- 
ciency,” tells why this is so. This new model 
is mechanically superior, remarkably eco- 
nomical (effecting savings of from 60% to 
90% over present towel costs), and is so 
sturdily constructed and so fully mischief- 
proof, that it will give a lifetime of day- 
after-day “always ready” drying service with 
vastly improved sanitation. 


Fill out and mail coupon below for your 
copy of our new illustrated book. It con- 
tains complete information on the new “SF” 
Sani-Dri from how to use it to who builds 
it, with interesting illustrations of construc- 
tion—as well as installations now in use. It 
also tells about the new “SF” Sani-Dri’s 
many betterments and the speedy, economi- 
cal service this drier renders. 





a ee On 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
Electrical Division A.S.B.J. 7-30 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


| 
| 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY co.. | Send me a copy of your new book, “‘The Airway to Efficiency.” 
| 
| 
I 
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Most of the Things 
You Need 
for Your School 


} } ERE, at one central source, you 


can secure Furnishings, Equip- 
ment and Supplies at prices consistently 
low. Our service is so complete, so eco- 
nomical, that you will turn to us for 
the majority of your requirements. 
First of all, there is decided economy 
in our low prices (our volume pur- 
chases are the greatest in the world in 
many lines). The second economy is 
in the saving of your time through cen- 
tralized buying and prompt service. 
And the third economy is in the qual- 
ity of our products—each intended 
for public service. 
























We invite your inquiry for any of 
your requirements, in any quantity— 
and welcome a comparison of quality 
and price! An initial order will con- 
vince you. 


An Abridged Directory of Our Lines 


Cafeteria Beds and Cleaning 
Equipment Bedding Supplies 
Linens Carpets Paper Supplies 
Glassware Linoleum Soaps 
Chinaware Draperies Kitchen 
Silverware Furniture Utensils 


ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
CLUBS, STEAMSHIPS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Western Division Eastern Division 
1200 West 35th St., 34 Cooper Square, 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Branch Stores 
180 East Larned St., 130 East Court St., 85 Kneeland St., 
DETROIT CINCINNATI BOSTON 


ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY, Inc. 


1200 W. 35th St.) ... (34 Cooper Square Y¥7 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N.Y. 






Here is a 


0 Please send information and quotations ONn.........eseeeee8 


coupon 
0 Wi 0 Also have a salesman call. Most convenient time soeee teeeees 
J ” il 0 Send a FREE Copy of your Book, “Practical Planning for 
School Food Service.” 
want } MPEP ORTT TOTO CT CIT TTT ETT Tre I LT 
° SE OF GIES 6.06 665066006866 40668 0.6'05 65040605546 008660085% 
to mail a 
MIG. 5 65456966066 6666666664668 60665656 454648 060004854448 46 
CI iis 5505.05.0:66.65. 0644 054600046006600808 Ds sckccceasccees 

















ELECTRIC HEAT IS BEST 
FOR COOKING 
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y ROASTING OVEN 


j 


y TO PROVE 
ELECTRICITY’S 
ECONOMY 


Roasting in this sectional Westinghouse Oven is 
more economical. . . first, because you save as high 
as 8% of the meat ordinarily lost in oven shrinkage. 
Second, because sectional construction permits you 
to install just the capacity required, then to increase 
capacity without using more floor space. Third, 
because each section is operated as an independent 
unit. Effective insulation minimizes loss of heat or 
transfer of heat from one section to the other. 

Economy, cleanliness, labor and space-saving, 
better working conditions . . . these are the results 
of installing Westinghouse Electric Cooking Equip- 
ment. Mail the coupon today for complete infor- 
mation. 


WestTInGcHouse Exectric & Merc. Company, 
Domestic Appliance Department, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information on 
(| Commercial Ranges [] Sandwich Toasters [] Steam Tables 
(_] Bake Ovens [_] Meat Roasting Ovens [] Broilers [ ] Coffee Urns 
] Urn Stands | Griddles [—] Hot Plates 





Service, prompt and efficient, by a coast- 
to-coast chain of well-equipped shops 
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America’s Finest School Shades 


at Moderate Prices 


Educators, School Board Members and Architects realize that they can 
now have the finest school shades at prices no higher than the ordinary 


kind. 


Whether for a new building or to replace old and worn shades, Max- 
well’s Shade Service Bureau Shades are constantly in greater demand. 


Every shade is built up to a standard that assures easy operation and 
lasting wear. 


No matter what type of shades you are considering, it is to your inter- 





THE “EDUCATOR” 


A sturdy shade that adds 
beauty to the schoolroom. 


est to read our booklet “Modern Shading.” 
data pertaining to school shades. 


It gives you authentic 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


3636 Iron St., 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK BOYNTON 
KILLED 


Dr. Frank D. Boynton, nationally known educa- 
tor and superintendent of the Ithaca, N. Y., schools 
for thirty years, was killed on June 17 in an acci- 
dent near Bay Shore, L. I1., N. Y. His automobile 
was struck by another en route to Central Islip, 
L. I., where he was to have been the principal 
speaker at the dedication of a new high school. 

Dr. Boynton was 67 years old and was born in 
Potsdam, N. Y. He had been superintendent of 
schools in Ithaca since 1900. In 1927 he was second 
vice president of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association and in 
1928 he was elected to the presidency by accla- 
mation. 

Other positions he has held are: superintendent 
of churches in Ithaca; principal of the Union 
School and Academy at Webster, N. Y.; principal 
of the Jthaca High School and chairman of the 
committee from Associated Academic Principals of 
New York State, having had charge of the 1900 
and 1905 editions of the New York Regents’ 
Syllabus. 

He was appointed by the chancellor of New 
York University to arrange a course of study for 
high schools in New York State. Since 1907 he has 
been a member of the New York State Examina- 
tion Board. 

Dr. Boynton was widely known as a vigorous 
speaker and writer on educational topics. He was 
an ardent champion of school efficiency and a fear- 
less opponent of unwise criticisms of schools and 
schoolmen. He has been generally acclaimed as the 
outstanding example of a small town educator, who 
has widely influenced school administrative practice. 


RULES FOR SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 


Because of the danger from motor-vehicle traffic, 
the New York City board of education regularly 
opens its playgrounds for the use of the children 
after school hours. Playgrounds connected with 
the schools designated have been made available 
to the school on Saturdays, holidays, and during 
the vacation period. During the vacation period 
the grounds are open for use from 10 a.m. to 6 


p.m. Playgrounds under the supervision of the di- 
rector of extension activities are open under su- 
pervision from 1:30 to 5:30 p.m. 

Principals have been asked to help toward the 
observance of the following regulations: 

1. Children over 14 years of age are not per- 
mitted to use the playgrounds. 

2. Only outdoor playgrounds, accessible from the 
street, are to be used. The use of indoor play- 
grounds, or of playgrounds which can be reached 
only through the building, is not permitted. The 
use of the school toilets is not allowed.. 

3. Boys and girls are not permitted, except in 
the case of specially designated schools, to use the 
same playgrounds. 

4. In schools having athletic centers the pro- 
gram will be carried on until 5 p.m. The play- 
grounds, however, are to be open until 6. p.m. 
Principals in schools having afternoon athletic 





THE LATE FRANK D. BOYNTON, 
Ithaca, New York 


MAXWELL’S SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


Chicage 





centers are requested to assist in carrying out the 
plan of the division of health education in the 
development of these after-school athletic centers. 

5. District superintendents are requested to 
make occasional visits to the school playgrounds 
in their districts and to report to Assoc. Supt. 
Joseph M. Sheehan, in charge of playgrounds, the 
conditions observed. 

6. Principals are requested to keep in touch with 
the police station in the vicinity and with the 
patrolmen who aid in supervising the playgrounds; 
and to encourage and develop such auxiliary su- 
pervisory support as the school and the neighbor- 
hood may provide. 

7. Each school should develop a code of ethics 
especially applicable to playgrounds. Principals 
should inaugurate a follow-up system by which 
the incidents of the previous day may be gone over 
with the pupils for the purpose of commending 
good conduct and of remedying defects. The pa- 
trolmen of the section should be furnished with 
a list of suggestions. 

8. The encouraging of pupils to play in the play- 
grounds rather than in the streets should also in- 
clude reference to any accessible playground under 
the supervision of the department of parks. 

The superintendent of plant operation must issue 
appropriate instructions to school custodians. 


4 Mr. E. K. Barpen has just completed a five- 
years term as superintendent of schools at Humble, 
Texas. He has resigned to enter the University of 
Texas at Austin, for a post-graduate course in 
school administration. Under Mr. Barden’s direc- 
tion, the Humble School system has been entirely 
reorganized. It’s financial structure has been put 
on a sound basis, and an improved school plant 
provided. 

4 Mr. B. L. Reeves has resigned as principal of 
the Williamsville Township High School. After 
seven years of service he has been elected principal 
at Virden, Illinois. 

4 Mr. RALPH BurRNIGHT has been elected super- 
intendent of the union high school at Excelsion, 
Calif. Mr. Burnight is a graduate of the University 
of Southern California and holds two degrees given 
by that institution. 
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Panel and post assembled at the factory Adjustable wall brackets fot 
easy erection 4 & Wall clearance for ventilation 2 a All assembled and 
encased full floating Gravity Roller Hinges a a New Sanylene Super-finish. 


Sanymetal steel compartments are made in several designs for toilet, 


shower, and dressing enclosures. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1703 Urbana Rd. 





TOMLET 


AND SHOWER 





DARTITIONS 





UNIT: 
PANEL 


A new Steel Toilet 


Partition by Sanymetal 


ay & 


Equipped with improved 
Gravity Roller Hinges 
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NEW YORK ASSOCIATED SCHOOL BOARDS 


TO MEET 


The next annual meeting of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees of New York state will be held 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 13 and 14, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

In connection with the convention, there will be 
an exhibit of school-building materials and equip- 
ment. Information concerning the meeting, or the 
exhibits, may be obtained from Mr. H. J. Clark, 
vice-president of the board of education, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Columbus, Ohio. The board of education has 
awarded a contract for 16,000 tons of coal for the 
next year, at a cost of $3.29 per ton. 

4 The court of common pleas of Lawrence 
County, Ohio, has recently given an opinion in 
which it holds Mr. E. L. Singer entitled to his 
seat on the Chesapeake-Union rural school board. 
The school board had held that Mr. Singer was 
disqualified for his office because of removal from 
the school district, and Singer sought action to 
retain his seat as a member. The evidence brought 
out that Mr. Singer had not actually removed or 
changed his residence, and that he had taken the 
oath of office within the legal limit. An alternative 
writ of mandamus was made perpetual by the 
court. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The assistant city solicitor, 
Mr. John J. O'Donnell, in a recent opinion, has held 
that the local board of education is not authorized 
to pay the premium on a surety bond given by a 
bus driver employed by a contractor who furnishes 
transportation for pupils. It was also held that the 
bond should be ample to protect the passengers in 
the event of injuries resulting from the negligence 
and carelessness of an operator of a school bus. 

In his opinion, Mr. O’Donnell pointed out that a 
bond in the sum of $160 is not sufficient to cover 
any liability which may accrue by reason of the 
driver’s wrongful acts and negligence, nor is the 
bond so worded that it may be inferred that the 
same was intended to cover such acts. Since the 


board itself is not liable either to a pupil or any 
other person for personal injuries or property dam- 
age caused by the negligence of the driver of a 
school or motor bus, it is obvious that the purpose 
of the law was to provide ample protection in the 
event of injury or property damage. The board in 
fixing the amount of the bond should bear this in 
mind and its specifications set forth the amount of 
the bond required. 

¢ Pupils of Marion county, Ind., outside of 
Indianapolis, will be saved $12,000 in schoolbooks 
next year, by purchasing them at the school build- 
ings. Under a new arrangement of the county 
board of education, high-school and elementary- 
school textbooks will be sold to pupils without 
profit. It is believed that each pupil will be able 
to purchase books for $4, as compared with $5 
in former years. 

4 Nocona, Tex. The school board has made a 
ruling eliminating dancing from school programs. 

4 Marengo, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
the policy of caps and gowns for the graduating 
classes of the high school. 

¢ Lafayette, La. The school board has proposed 
a reduction of 5 per cent in teachers’ salaries in 
the event the necessary funds are not received 
from the state. 

4 Fort Lee, N. J. The school board has adopted 
rules to govern the discipline in the high school. 
Under the rules, every pupil who absents himself 
from classes will be given three chances. He will 
first be warned, then his parents will be notified, 
and on the third infraction, he will be dismissed 
from the school. The action was the result of bad 
disciplinary conditions and a glaring disregard 
of authority by certain students. 

4 Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has taken 
the initial step toward the remodeling of one of 
the schools for use as a school administration 
building. The city council will be asked to appro- 
priate $7,500 for financing the building project. 

¢ Helena, Mont. A modern school accounting 
system has been introduced in the business de- 
partment of the city schools. The new system 
which was initiated on July 1, provides for a 
double-entry accounting system, with provisions 


for the distribution of school expenditures by 
buildings and departments. Work has started on a 
complete appraisal of the school buildings, grounds, 
and equipment of the school system. 

A complete system of uniform claims, stores 
ledger, and work orders has been worked out for 
the more efficient operation of the business de- 
partment. A requisition system for the distribu- 
tion of supplies has been adopted, which makes it 
possible for supplies to be delivered promptly. 

4 Tucumcari, N. Mex. The contracts have been 
let for the erection of a high school. The building 
will be erected from plans prepared by Architects 
Lightfoot and Funk. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ 
CONVENTION 
(Concluded from Page 67) 
outstanding members of the organization. The fol- 
lowing were chosen: 

President,. Charles Lee Barr, assistant supply 
commissioner, St. Louis, Mo. 

First vice-president, W. N. Decker, secretary of 
the school board, Altoona, Pa. 

Second vice-president, Joseph W. Miller, secre- 
tary of the board of education of New York City. 

Third vice-president, William E. Record, busi- 
ness manager of the board of education, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Secretary, John S. Mount, Trenton, N. J., re- 
élected. 

Member of the executive committee, C. E. C. 
Dyson, Esq., Toronto, Ontario (ex officio). 

The New Orleans reception committee, which 
was headed by Mr. A. J. Tete, as chairman, pro- 
vided a typically warm-hearted southern enter- 
tainment. The sight-seeing trip was made through 
the city on Wednesday afternoon and the harbor 
was visited under the guidance of Mr. E. Jewel 
Michelle, on Thursday afternoon. At the banquet, 
which was attended by the New Orleans school 
board and its executives as guests of honor, Rabbi 
Louis Binstock and Hon. James J. Foster were 
speakers. Twenty firms representing widely used 
school goods were exhibitors at the convention. 
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APPROVED! 


ln the brief period since the first 
announcement, the Sloan Syphon-Preventor 
has been officially approved by the leading 
cities requiring a syphonage safeguard. 


This formal acceptance places the 
stamp of approval on another achievement 
of Sloan engineering. 


f confirms the judgement of every 
engineer who visited Chicago to see the tests 
of this positive preventive. 


Tened by these private, municipal 
and government engineers af unquestioned 
reputation 





Endorsed by the sanitary authorities 
of every city which has had the opportunity 
to investigate this new safeguard 





The new approved Syphon-Prevent- 


or is available to every purchaser of Sloan 
Flush Valves at no additional cost. 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in all principal cities 


125 
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School-Building-Construction Economies 


School-Board Business Administration 


Article VI—Part 2 


George F. Womrath, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


4. What kind of brick should be used on the 
outside of the building? 

In addition to making a comparison of the 
appearance and prices of brick which are to be 
used on the outside of the building, special 
consideration should be given to their size, dur- 
ability, and weather-resistive qualities. 

Learn the cost per thousand of various kinds 
of brick, such as (@) vitrifie® rough-texture 
face brick, (b) sand-lime brick, (c) common 
clay brick, (d@) tile brick. 

Give special consideration to brick that is 
manufactured locally. 

Avoid sand-lime brick for exterior use. 

Do not overlook the size of the brick. The 
standard size of face brick is 8 by 2% by 3% in. 
Bricks vary in size considerably and an unwise 
choice may involve many thousands of addi- 
tional brick and a much greater labor cost to 
lay them, thereby increasing the gross cost of 
the brick used far beyond what a larger-size 
brick at a higher original cost per thousand 
would be. 

Soft, underburned brick with poor wearing 
qualities, laminated brick, and glazed brick 
with surfaces that may be easily chipped, 
should not be used if subsequent maintenance 
expense is to be avoided. In addition to natural 
wear and tear the defacement of these bricks 
by school children should be considered. 

All bidding brick manufacturers should be 
required to furnish sample panels of their brick 





PLATE 1. SAMPLE PANEL OF BRICK 


(Plate 1). The panels should be not less than 
2 by 3 ft. and laid up in the color of mortar 
and kind of joints recommended by the archi- 
tect. The joints most generally used are the 
flush or common joint, the struck joints, and 
the raked joint. As the brick when laid up with 
mortar of different colors reveal startling differ- 
ences in the appearance of the brick, several 
sample panels should be submitted in order that 
an intelligent selection may be made. 


5. To what extent can a reduction be made in 
the amount of cut stone used on the exterior 
of a school building, at the entrances, and on 
water tables, sill courses, copings, and else- 
where? 

The cost of cut stone used as ornamentation 
on a school building should not exceed 5 per 
cent of the cost of the building. 

Quite recently a high-school building in a 
middle-west city overran the appropriation by 
$40,000. When a search was made for places to 
economize, it was found that a reduction of 
$50,000 could be made in the cut stone and 
still leave $20,000 of cut-stone work in the 
building. This revision in the cut-stone specifi- 
cations alone left the bid $10,000 under the ap- 
propriation. Other economies resulted in a still 








HAMILTON SCHOOL, EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 
PLATE 2. A GRADE SCHOOL WITH MODEST CUT-STONE TRIM 


greater saving. These places where economies 

can be made should be found before the bids 

are called for. 

It is not necessary to be extravagant with 
cut stone in order to produce a fine appearing 
exterior for the building (Plates 2 and 3). 

6. Does the omission of marble embellishments 
and elaborate ornamentation both outside 
and inside the building preclude the adoption 
of a simple yet highly architectural design? 
Costly and elaborate embellishments and or- 

namentation may be looked upon with approval 
in communities which can well afford to pay for 
elaborate buildings, provided they are at the 
same time monumental and dignified. This is 
especially true in communities where only one 
or two school buildings will ever be built and 
where these school buildings are the civic cen- 
ters of the communities. 


Elaborate entrances with ornamental porches 
which are beautiful to look at by day, only too 
often become a handy loafing place for night 
prowlers. 

7. Can costly stome columns at entrances and 
all elaborate turrets and towers be omitted? 
(Plate 4). 

Elaborate exterior ornamentation and em- 
bellishment should not be censured if the com- 
munity builds only one or two schoolhouses 
which are also the civic show places. In large 
and small cities with many school buildings, ex- 
travagance in exterior ornamentation is a need- 
less expenditure of public funds. These cities 
can elaborate on other types of civic buildings, 
such as a court house, an art institute, a public 
library, or any individual building of which 
there is need for only one in the city. 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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He Chases Grim Shadows From Thirsty 
Lips with This New Fountain 


In this fountain, the Clow Soldier of 
Sanitation has created an artificial, refresh- 
ing spring that is as safe and fool-proof 
as human ingenuity can make it. Every 


drinker is carefully guarded from possible . 


contamination of lips that drank before. 





——_—_———— 


The Clow Soldier of Sanitation is working for 
you in the Clow Plant as well as in the field. 
New designs, refinements, careful testing are 
his contributions. In the picture you see Karl 
Wernle, Sanitary Engineer of the plumbing 
division, Chicago. 





The owner is protected against the mis- 
chievousness and irresponsibility which 
every public plumbing feature must meet. 


The angle stream has its source beneath 
a protecting hood under which lips cannot 

et. That source is well above the top 
coe of the waste bowl. Should the waste 
become clogged, willfully or accidentally, 
the waste water can never reach the drink- 
ing stream spout, to carry contamination 
to a drinker’s lips. 


The stream cannot be squirted by mis- 
chievous children. Place a finger over the 


opening, and the water merely runs down 
into the bowl and into the waste, because 
of exclusive Clow double opening design. 


Thus the Clow Soldier of Sanitation 
gives you a new drinking fountain, which 
more than meets every health specification 
or recommendation. 


What he has done here is typical of his 
work to defeat high costs and the grim 
ghosts of insanitation. 


The fountain pictured is available in 


either pedestal or wall-hung types. 





C H I 


C A G O 
PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


Consult your architect 
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NEWARK ACADEMY - - ‘ * 
Guilbert & Betelle - - e és 


speedy preparation and service. 


convenience. 


school. 


W.EDOUGHE 


Everything Zoe 


1009 ARCH STREET * 





Oy 


(Continued from Page 126) 


8. Should expensive, highly ornamental para- 
pets and copings be omitted? 

There are certain kinds of parapets which 
should be omitted, regardless of their artistic 
beauty, simply because they are costly to main- 
tain, especially in cold climates where frost and 
freezing occur and cause much damage. 








FIG. 4. AWELL DESIGNED BUT USELESS TOWER 


Parapets which are irregular in shape, highly 
ornamented, or which have portholes and other 
openings in them are especially subject to rapid 
deterioration. 

A recent study of parapets? revealed the 
principal causes for trouble to be fancy de- 
signs, porous brick, defective joints, inferior 
workmanship and materials. Parapets of plain, 
simple design, and built of high-quality mate- 
rial throughout, and covered with a substantial 
coping with waterproof joints, and protected on 
the roof side with well-constructed flashing, are 
to be given preference over highly ornamented 





1Parapet Walls, A Study by I. F. Stern, Consulting Engineer, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA 
PROVIDES HYGIENIC COMFORT 


NEWARK, N. J. 


ND provides it quickly, conveniently and economi- 
cally. Quickly because a cafeteria by Dougherty is 
especially designed to handle rush lunch periods, through 


Conveniently because of the planning and thought that 
goes into every detail of a cafeteria installation by this 
house. The keynote of the Dougherty Cafeteria is 


Economically because of the savings effected through 
modern manufacturing methods. Methods that give ad- 
vantages to the school in the form of lowered initial 
cost, lowered operating cost and lowered maintenance 
cost. Let us aid you in planning a cafeteria for your 


RTY & SONS, INC. 


The Kitchen & 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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parapets built for looks rather than wear. 

9. Compare utility and cost of cut stone, 

salt-glazed tile, and galvanized iron for par- 

apet and chimney copings, and decide which 
shall be used. 

Cost, utility, and durability of materials for 
covering parapets should be carefully com- 
pared. The principal consideration is to obtain 
a covering which will not disintegrate under the 
action of either time or the elements. The meth- 
od of applying the covering is of vital impor- 
tance. A material of strength and durability, if 
applied so that the joints and meeting strips 
are left exposed so the weather can penetrate 
them, is soon forced out of position and rain 
water is then readily admitted. When this hap- 
pens, the materials in the coping and parapet 
are loosened and are likely to fall, thus becom- 
ing a dangerous hazard; the wall beneath the 
coping disintegrates and rain water leaks into 
the building, causing ruin of plaster, wood- 
work, and paint. 

Some approximate costs are: 


Per lin. ft. Laid 
Stone coping .......... $1.63 $2.50 
Galvanized-iron coping... 48 .90 
Salt-glazed-tile coping...  .45 .60 


It is a costly operation to repair roof para- 
pets and chimney tops. It is important, there- 
fore, that careful consideration be given the 
material used to protect them, and its ap- 
plication. 

Copings of tin and galvanized iron should be 
avoided because neither are sightly nor durable. 

Bronze copings are not sufficiently service- 
able to warrant the extra high cost. 


7a way EEL 


FIG. 5. TYPICAL PARAPET FORMS WHICH ARE 
EXPENSIVE AND SHORT-LIVED 


SJOSTROM 
Drawing Tables 


We carry a very complete line of Art Drawing Ta- 
bles and Boards. Model No. 135, pictured above, is 
one of the most popular drawing tables we make. It 
is a convenient, sturdy table that will stand the hard- 
est kind of school wear indefinitely. The whole top 
is adjustable, enabling the student to move his entire 
equipment to whatever angle he finds easiest to work 
at. A large, roomy drawer is also provided in which 
all drawing materials and equipment can be kept. 


Write for our illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete line of school, library and office furniture. 


John E. Sjostrom Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1893 


Plain stone copings on all exposed parapets 
and copings of glazed-salt tile of a selected 
quality on all concealed parapets, if the joints 
are made properly, will endure as long as the 
building itself and are moderate in cost and 
easily repaired. 

Jointless caps made of heavy metal and fitted 
over the brickwork at the top of chimneys are 
recommended as the best protection possible to 
provide. 

Extra care should be taken to calk all joints 
between coping stones with lead. Cement-and- 
mortar joints disintegrate rapidly and require 
constant attention to avoid costly repairs and 


leakage of water into the building. 
(To be Continued) 


4 Mr. Horace F. Bates has been elected as a 
full-time superintendent at Somerset, Mass. The 
appointment is coincident with the dissolution of 
the Somerset-Swansea school superintendency union 
which the board felt was necessary because of the 
rapid growth of the school system. During the 
eight-year period covered by Mr. Bates’s service, 
the school plant has been enlarged by three build- 
ings, with the result that 1,100 children are being 
cared for in the schools of the town. 

¢ Supt. A. W. Extiott, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, has 
been unanimously reélected for a new term of five 
vears, with a substantial increase in salary. Super- 
intendent Elliott will lecture on school administra- 
tion and classroom management at the summer 
school of the Kent State Normal College. 

4 Dr. TRUMAN L. KELLEY, professor of education 
and psychology at Stanford University since 1926, 
has been appointed professor of education in the 
graduate school of education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Kelley is widely known as a leader in the 
field of statistical and experimental study in edu- 
cation. He taught successively at the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, the University of Illinois, 
the University of Texas, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Stanford University. He has 
served as psychologist on the commission of social 
studies for the American Historical Association, 
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TODAY 


for catalog showing 
ey complete line of 
NORWEST Steel 


Lockers and Shelving. 


Norwest 


Steel Lockers 
Steel Shelving 


Storage Cabinets 
NEMCO 
Steel Waste Baskets 
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NORWEST 


STEEL LOCKERS 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
with flanged joints, assuring 
double thickness of. steel for 
bolting—with consequent in- 
crease in strength and rig- 
idity. 


DOORS EXTRA STRONG, 


made of 16 gauge steel but 
with sufficient flexibility to 
— back to shape in case 
they are accidentally bent 
out of alignment. 






















DOOR STOP — One 
piece door stop, (re- 
cessed to receive the 
locking fingers of the 
locking bar, and ex- 
tending to full length 
of the frame) elimi- 
nates danger of cloth- 
ing being caught or 
injured. This, with 
the extremely simple 
locking device, pro- 
vides the utmost 
strength and minimizes 
danger of pilfering. 


























These Practical 
Features Save 
Taxpayers’ Money 


Norwest Steel Lockers are built to withstand the rough usage that 
lockers so often receive from thoughtless school children, hurrying 
to and from classes. Whether the door is closed gently or “banged 
shut,” the locking device operates automatically, quietly, and 
positively. 


Among other distinctive features of Norwest Lockers are — (1) 
Cadmium-plating of both nuts and coat hooks for maximum resist- 
ance against rust; (2) coat hooks fastened with two bolts instead of 
one; (3) double-thick haked-on enamel finish which enhances the 
attractiveness of the Lockers and contributes further to their high 
reputation for long, satisfactory service. 


Consult Our Experienced Storage Engineers. They will gladly sub- 
mit prices, and without obligation, assist you in selecting the types 
and sizes of lockers best suited to your requirements. If desired, 
they will submit lay-outs, enabling you to obtain maximum storage 
capacity in limited space. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL PropucTs Go. 


MAKERS OF STEEL LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING, STORAGE CABINETS, ETC. 


4545 W. Homer Street, CHICAGO. 
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HARRIS #7 SCHOOLS 


Safe — Modern — Economical 
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America’s Standard in School Housing 


Designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional buildings, an organization 
foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 years. Embracing all the re- 
quirements of a modern building——correct light, perfect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction 
are all an integral part of every Harris School, yet they are low in cost. 


Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution of your 
housing problem in the most economical way. 


PLAN NOW for the FALL TERM 


The school term has ended— Now you will be making plans for additional classroom space. Your 
problems are our problems, which can best be worked out by our competent School Housing 
Engineers. 

Simply let us know the number of pupils you have to accommodate and we will send you plans and 
prices of a building that will suit your requirements. You'll also receive our new School Building 
Catalog, illustrating the many types of schools we manufacture, together with complete specifications. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


NEW YORK 





Snug, Light and Well Ventilated 


Classrooms 















Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 





1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





DETROIT 








> WASHIN Clon 
CORRESPONDE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 
School-Board “Gag” Rule 

The so-called “gag” rule of the board of educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia is one of the rules 
of the board laid down for all teachers and other 
employees of the board, intended to keep them 
from lobbying in the interests of the public 
schools, or in their interests as teachers with con- 
gressional committees which have district school 
affairs to consider. The rule does not directly pro- 
hibit such lobbying, but it states that the board 
“looks with disfavor” upon efforts in the interest 
of congressional action by any of its employees. 
It would not prevent appearance before such 
congressional committees upon the request of the 
committee, although even in such cases, teachers 
have the feeling that they are expected to obtain 
the permission of the board. 

Five of the teaching staff, including a principal 
of a junior high school and the supervisor of 
kindergartens, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Education in the interest of the restora- 
tion of 78 kindergarten teaching positions eliminat- 
ed by congress in the appropriation bill. When 
the board demanded an explanation from these five 
teachers for going before the committee, the inter- 
est was awakened and increased. 

At the first meeting of the board after the 
appearance of the teachers at the congressional 
hearing, Supt. Frank W. Ballou was instructed to 
investigate the matter. He did so by requesting 
a written statement from each of the five, which 
he reported to the board at its meeting. Some of 
the five had beer invited to appear by the com- 
mittee and the others had been appointed by teach- 
ing groups. They were exonerated by the board, 
and the rule itself referred to a subcommittee on 
“rules” for consideration. 

Whether the board in exonerating the five mem- 
bers of the teaching staff did it for expediency, 
or because they found that the rule had not been 


actually violated, cannot be stated. Certain it is 
that much discussion of the situation before the 
board acted was strongly against any punishment 
being given the five. Newspaper editorials advised 
the board to take no action against the teachers, 
and Congressman Reed, chairman of the commit- 
tee, was openly quoted by the press as threaten- 
ing to summon the entire board before the com- 
mittee if any punitive measures were taken. The 
most emphatic action against the board was that 
of the District Public-School Association, which 


-represents parent-teacher associations and other 


citizens’ associations in matters relating to educa- 
tion. This group adopted resolutions to the effect 
that the best interests of the schools “required 
freedom on the part of teachers” to present their 
opinions to the school board, or to Congress on 
any school questions, without interference nor 
punishment from their superior officials for so 
doing. It endorsed a bill before Congress known 
as the Blain-Bowman Bill, which would prohibit 
the board of education from passing rules denying 
the right of teachers to discuss school matters in 
conference, or to petition Congress on their own 
behalf. 


Appropriations for U. S. Office of Education, 
1930-31 

The Office of Education will have for the year 
beginning July 1 a total of approximately $411,000 
more than it has had in any one year in the past. 
For salaries in Washington, $253,880 are appro- 
priated, an increase of $22,920 over the year just 
ended. For traveling and other expenses of the 
bureau staff, $30,000 is available, or an increase 
of $19,000. Printing and similar routine work 
which is paid for from an appropriation to the 
Department of the Interior is not included in the 
above. For the maintenance of the schools for 
natives in Alaska, included in the above, $752,690 
is appropriated, an increase of $172,290. For the 
Health work of the bureau in Alaska, the amount 
provided is $268,761 which amount is $96,981 
greater than for the year 1929-30. 

The appropriation bill as passed carried an allot- 
ment of $100,000 to continue the secondary-school 
survey begun during the past year under an author- 


ization of Congress, at a cost not to exceed a total 
of $225,000. For the past year $50,000 of this 
amount was available. 

A new undertaking to be started during the year 
has been authorized by Congress, with $50,000 ap- 
propriated for the first year’s work. This is a 
study of the whole field of teacher-training work 
in the United States, in state and city teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools, and in all other teach- 
er-training schools of all kinds, both public and 
private. Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, is selecting the men and 
women to serve on a national advisory committee 
under whose general directions the study will be 
made. A total of $200,000 has been authorized 
by Congress for the work and the study will extend 
over a three-year period. 

Radio for Isolated Homes 

The U. S. Office of Education is distributing 100 
radios to isolated homes in various parts of the 
country as part of an experiment in education by 
radio. The homes, all far from railroads, are lo- 
cated where the occupants have little contact with 
the outside world. The radios, all battery sets, 
were supplied the Office by one of the large manu- 
facturers of radios. 

The entire plan is being carried out with the 
cooperation of state departments of education or 
state colleges. The sets are being installed by local 
persons competent to do this work, and also to 
inspect them from time to time and report on the 
reaction of the families where they are placed. It 
is an experiment to determine the possibilities of 
education and the development of isolated people 
through the radio. 

School-Boy Patrol Awards 

Forty-seven boys in the Washington school-boy 
patrols have received special medals from the 
American Automobile Association for saving lives 
during the school year. “Awards of Merit” were 
given to 112 others for outstanding acts during 
the year in protecting children. Patrol boys from 
all the schools were presented with certificates of 
service, the total number of which reached approx- 


imately 1200. 
(Concluded on Page 133) 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Lockers 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED 





These Six Types of BERLOY Lockers Are Giving Universal 
Satisfaction In Thousands of Schools Nation-Wide 


As a result of detailed knowledge of school Full information and prices on the BERLOY line 
problems gained through many years in this field, may be secured from your local BERLOY repre- 
BERLOY Lockers are so designed that in arrange- sentative or by writing The Berger Manufacturing 
ment, service and other features they ideally meet Company at Canton, Ohio . . . Branch Offices at 


school needs. They are made by an New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 


organization with 44 years’ experience land, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 


in fabricating steel products .. . 





Los Angeles and Detroit . . . 


. BERLOY 4 





sist til paces 


Single-tier standard louver—the most popular Double-tier standard louver—a very desirable Single-tier full louver locker—for use where 
general purpose locker. locker where space is limited. an extra amount of ventilation is desired. 


’ 


nti i a a ee 


Double-tier full louver locker—most widely Combination locker—designed for six pupils yet Compartment locker—five compartments high 


used in gymnasiums. takes the space of only two full length lockers. for use when coats are seldom worn. 





BERLOY STORAGE CABINETS, SHELVING, DESKS AND FILES 
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Above: Coldwell ‘*L-Twin”’ 


Mows and rolls simultaneously 4 to 6 acres a day. With gang 


Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. 


units attached it cuts a 60 inch swath, ten acres a day on one 


gallon of gasoline. 


Prepare your athletic fields now 
for fall events 





UCCESSIVE light rolling with each mowing 

throughout the summer months with a Coldwell 
Dependable Power Lawn Mower and Roller will con- 
serve the moisture, build up the turf and maintain a 
wonderfully compact, velvety greensward for fall 
athletic events. Then, too, this wonderful equipment 
provides a means for power rolling the tennis courts 
as well. 





Unequalled for school lawns and athletic fields. 
Many styles and sizes to choose from - - Moderate in 
price and most economical to operate - - Thoroughly 
dependable - - Fully guaranteed - - Sales and service 
stations everywhere. 


Particulars by mail or demonstration 
arranged if you prefer. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers 


Hanpb, Horse, Gasouine, Evectric 
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They’re in Your Care 


from 8 till 4.... 





Are they safe from 
traffic dangers? 


With traffic conditions becoming more hazardous, 
school board officials cannot afford to ignore the 
increased responsibility for children’s safety. 


The modern idea of maximum safety is to enclose 
playgrounds with Cyclone Fence. Throughout 
America, this dependable fence is keeping thou- 
sands of children within bounds, out of dangerous 
streets, and saving many lives. 


Cyclone Fence is made of durable copper-steel. 
Fabric galvanized by the “Galv-after” process de- 
veloped by Cyclone. All parts heavily galvanized. 
Cyclone Fence lasts for many years without upkeep 
expense. Erected on H-column posts for greater 
strength and durability. 


Our own trained erection crews install Cyclone 
Fence everywhere. Prompt service no matter 
where your school is located. We also make woven 
wire window guards, sectional partitions, tennis 
court backstops and enclosures. A Cy- aii, 

clone representative will be glad to call [aM 

and help you with your fence problems. 


Write for information. 





All chain link fence 

is not Cyclone. This 

nameplate identifies 

the genuine Cyclone 
Fence. 


yclone Fence 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 


© C. F. Co. 1930 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Dallas, Davenport, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Mineola, N. Y., Minneapolis, Mount Vernon, N. Y., New Orleans, New York City, 
Oshkosh, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Richmond, Shreveport, St. Louis, Toledo, Tulsa, 
Wilkes-Barre, Youngstown. 


Pacific Coast Division: STANDARD FENCE CO., Oakland, Calif. 
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modern, 
all-steel 


Record crowds mean a healthy increase in financial receipts. And record 
crowds will result from comfortably seated, satisfied spectators at the big 
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A Pittsburgh-Des Moines Grandstand at Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Capacity 1440 persons. 


The clear space beneath the stand may be utilized for dressing rooms, 
offices and storage — roofed by the water-tight construction of the seats 


games and other outdoor events. Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Grandstands above. The PDM Grandstand is built in standard sections—which can be 


have comfortable wooden seats raised on supports, with ample leg and foot 
room. They offer maximum safe seating capacity at minimum cost. 


Further information on our all-steel grand- 
stands is given in our free Folder No. 87 


(Concluded from Page 130) 
Board of Education Resents Congressional 
Interference 

The District of Columbia board of education 
disapproves a proviso in a bill before Congress 
appropriating money for the new Roosevelt High 
School, because it dictates the use to which will be 
put the building now occupied by the Business 
High School, to be no longer used for high-school 
purposes when the new building is finished. The 
proviso is to the effect that the building to be 
abandoned for high-school purposes shall be used 
for “an elementary school.” At first the proviso 
stated that it should become a “colored elemen- 
tary school.” It is located in a district occupied 
largely by colored pupils and if it is to be an 
elementary school at all it would evidently be a 
colored school. The board had planned to use it 
for its Americanization School. 

The concern of the Board is not so much with 
any interference with its very immature plan for 
the future use of a building no longer needed, but 
with the proposed action of Congress to interfere 
in what is a purely administrative matter within 
the functions of the board. Congress appropriates 
money for building schools and authorizes their 
erection, but the board has always determined the 
use to which each building is put, deciding itself 
which schools should be for whites and which for 
colored, and which for special schools for special 
children, Americanization work, etc. 

New Director, National Committee on Illiteracy 

Dr. M. S. Robertson of the Louisiana State 
Education Department, who has been chosen direc- 
tor of the National Committee on Illiteracy has 
assumed his duties at the headquarters of the 
committee in Washington. The director is a native 
of Alabama, but has lived most of his life in 
Louisiana. He was educated in the public schools 
of that state but received his master’s degree and 
his doctorate from Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. For the past few years he has 
been a supervisor of elementary education in the 
state department of education. He has done not- 
able work in the eradication of illiteracy in Louis- 
jana, and it was for this reason he has been 
selected for the national work. 


deferred payment plan. 


added to or double-decked as required. The upkeep is low—an occasional 
coat of paint. The high investment value is always there. Ask about our 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle St., Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Robertson has not resigned from his Louis- 
iana position, but has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence by Mr. T. H. Harris, ‘state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Whether or not the 
position in Washington becomes permanent de- 
pends upon the future need for the office and 
whether funds are available for the work. 

The Passing of Two Washington Schoolmen 

Two well-known schoolmen have died in Wash- 
ington during the past month, Dr. Frederic E. 
Farrington, owner and headmaster of the Chevy 
Chase School for Girls, and John A. Chamberlain, 





supervisor of manual training for the public 
schools of the District. Both have been active in 
local and national school affairs. 

Dr. Farrington became well known throughout 
the country during the several years that he was 
associated with the U. S. Office of Education, 
under Commissioner P. P. Claxton. Prior to that 
time he had been for six years a professor at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, coming 
to New York from the University of Texas where 
he had served as an assistant in the department 
of education. 


Chicago Correspondence 


About ten years ago, Supt. William J. Bogan, 
who was then principal of the Lane Technical 
High School, began an agitation for a new build- 
ing for this American school entity. Finally, a 
large site was selected at Anderson and Western 
Avenues on the north side. Since this site was 
chosen, the site itself, as well as the plans for 
the proposed building, have been constantly in 
controversy. The school board has now let con- 
tracts for a new building which is to have a ca- 
pacity of 6,200 pupils and which is the first unit 
of a vast educational center. An illustration of the 
architect’s general perspective drawing was pub- 
lished in the ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL for June. 

The board of education has recently let con- 
tracts for the first unit of the buildings, to cost 
$5,500,000. This amount figures out to 42.5 cents 
per cubic foot, or $887 per pupil. The officials of 
the board are complimenting themselves on this 
low cost, because their recent bids for the Phillips 
High School amounted to 57 cents per cubic foot. 
One of the largest construction companies in Chi- 
cago bid on the entire job and its total tender 
amounted to nearly $500,000 higher than the sum 
submitted by nineteen contractors. The situation 
caused a sharp controversy, in which the Chicago 
builders’ association made an impassioned outcry 
against the school board and its building com- 
mittee. ' 


The Lane Technical High School was originally 
built to house 1,200 pupils, but the school has an 
enrollment of nearly 5,900. Its classes are scat- 
tered in the main building, in 47 portables, and in 
four branch buildings. A part of the school is a 
mile and a half from the original building. 

The Chicago schools have been asked to cooper- 
ate with the local woman’s club in a campaign for 
destroying ragweed plants which are the cause of 
hay fever. 

A new labor union has been formed in Chicago, 
namely, the Union of Bus Attendance for Crippled 
Children. It is the only union of its kind in the 
country and is affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. A total of 1,500 crippled children 
daily attend classes in Chicago’s four schools for 
crippled children, traveling back and forth in 44 
busses maintained by the board of education. Each 
bus has an attendant who travels with the bus. 
Each attendant must pass several examinations, 
including a mental test, a first-aid test, and a civil- 
service examination,’ before they are eligibie to 
appointment. 

A series of mishaps befell the schools about the 
middle of June. An explosion occurred in the 
chemistry laboratory of the Kelly Junior High 
School, where members of a boys’ club were con- 
ducting an experiment. Two boys were injured, 
one losing his hand. The classroom was upset and 
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Invented and 
Developed by 
JOHN J. 
DONOVAN, 
Architect, 
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SUATUR OO)! 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 


MODEL 
No. 29 








When Speed Counts 
and Cost Increases 


The almost incredible speed with which 
good painting can be done with a DeVilbiss 
spray outfit, and the remarkably low cost of 
doing it, solve many a school maintenance 





IT pe 


for Health wad Sek 


Diffused sunlight and draughtless ventilation are provided for 
schools, offices and other buildings by Truscon Donovan Awning 


Miramar School, 
Miami, Fla. 


Mayer & Dobson, 
Architects. 
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Type Steel Windows. Operate very simply without window poles 


by the movement of the lower sash which controls the upper | NEW YORK ° © 
sash. The shades on the open windows act as awnings. Quality PHILADELPHIA a 1 PS $ 
at moderate cost. Literature and quotations on request. CLEVELAND 


Build NOW While Costs Are LOW 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 


DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS 


| THe DeVicBiss COMPANY 


problem during the iii 
_ short vacation period. 
We will gladly give 
_ you complete inform- 
ation about specializ- 
ed DeVilbiss spray 
| outfits for school main- 
tenance and manual 





268 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Sales and Service Branches 

CHICAGO 

$f. LOUS 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Spray- rintewins SYSTEM 10S ANGHES 


WINDSOR, ONT. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 











the principal fearing a panic, sounded the gong for 
a fire drill. The entire school membership of 2,100 
pupils marched out in drill order. Vandals who 
broke into the Kershaw School, smashed every- 
thing in twelve of the eighteen rooms, and set fire 
to the building. The fire was extinguished by the 
fire department with a loss of $4,000. A small fire 
at the Davis School forced the principal to call 
a fire drill. The fire was put out with hand ex- 
tinguishers. A careless automobile driver, a 19- 
year-old youth, was driving near the Avondale 
School, and glancing at a newspaper which he 
held in his lap, drove into a group of pupils wait- 
ing for a street car, and injured twelve. While 
crossing the street, a 15-year-old boy was hit by 
an automobile and badly injured. The boy was 
bringing home some groceries at the time of the 
accident. 

Robert C. Moore, secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, recently spoke in Chicago 
on the financial situation. His speech has been 
printed and distributed by the Chicago Division 
of the state teachers’ association. Near the close 
of his address, he severely rapped what he termed 
“the political patronage and payroll patriotism in 
the cleaning department. 

“The revenue investigation commission and 
others working on plans to keep the schools going 
have had their attention called to certain diver- 
sions or wastes of the education fund. 

“T read in a Chicago paper that a committee of 
building managers has found that there are seven 
hundred persons employed in the Chicago schools 
to clean and care for the school buildings, who 
could be dispensed with at a saving of about $1,- 
500,000, without any loss in efficiency. It is stated 
that these extra employees are not appointed pri- 
marily to be of service, but to give lucrative jobs 
to the friends of politicians. 

“The same newspaper report quotes the National 
Education Association as authority for the state- 
ment that Chicago spent 53% more for school- 
building operation than the average per pupil for 
the same expense in other larger cities of the 
country, and 16 per cent less for instruction. I 
heard practically the same statement made by an- 
other authority. Comparing the two cities alone, 


New York pays $8.22 per pupil for school-building 
operation, while Chicago pays $17.49; New York 
pays $114 per pupil for instruction, while Chi- 
cago pays only $83.97. 

“Evidently political patronage and pay-roll parti- 
otism in the cleaning department and elsewhere 
are expensive to teachers. 

“Other studies have found that in the last few 
years the percentage of the Chicago education 
fund used for operation and maintenance has in- 
creased and the percentage used to pay for 
instruction has decreased. It seems clear that the 
parasitical, political payrollers are absorbing the 
tunds that should be used to pay salaries.” 


: RULES GE 
SAREGULATIONSB; 


BALTIMORE SCHOOL-PROPERTY 
REGULATIONS 

The board of education of Baltimore, Md., in 
its recent annual report, sets forth its policy regard- 
ing the use of school property. During the past year 
permits were issued as usual to outside organ- 
izations such as civic and improvement associations, 
social and athletic societies, parent-teacher organ- 
izations, the various city and state teachers’ asso- 
ciations, school clubs, alumni associations, and 
various units of the school system for use of 
buildings or rooms for meetings, operettas and the 
like. Under these permits, an aggregate usage of 
school buildings or portions thereof amounting to 
2,500 nights was granted by the board during the 
scholastic year 1928-29. The regulatory provisions 
are summarized as follows: 

1. No privileges shall be granted that interfere 
with the regular schoolwork. 

2. The name of the public schools shall not be 
associated with any exhibition or entertainment for 
which there shall be a charge for admission. 

3. The subjects of addresses must be submitted 
to the board and approved by it, and the schools 
where such addresses are to be delivered deter- 
mined by the board. 


4. The board allows suitable school property to 
be used for entertainment and festivals under the 
immediate supervision of the principal of the 
school concerned where admission may be charged 
and refreshment sold, provided in each case that 
a detailed program of such entertainment or 
festival be approved by the board of superinten- 
dents, and the proceeds of said entertainment and 
sale be used solely for the benefit of the school. 

5. The assembly room or other suitable rooms 
of school buildings may be used by responsible 
civic and improvement associations for the discus- 
sion of questions of a public, civic, and edu- 
cational, but not of a political or religious nature, 
and associations or organizations working for the 
improvement of physical and moral conditions 
may also be permitted to use certain rooms in the 
school buildings at the discretion of the board of 
school commissioners. It is understood that no 
association of a political or religious nature shall 
be allowed to use any school building. 

6. Only the room specified in the application 
and permission shall be used. 

7. Mixed dancing is permitted under suitable 
restrictions. 


RULES FOR SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


The board of education of School Dist. No. 1, 
Portage township, Houghton, Mich., has adopted 
new standards to govern the use and care of school 
busses. The rules set up a standard to which 
busses and drivers must conform for the safety 
and comfort of the occupants. They read as 


follows: 
Vehicles 
1. Inclosed vehicles must be kept in good 
condition. 


2. Equipment: 

a) Lamp visible both front and rear. 

b) Good brakes. 

c) Small approved stove bolted to floor 
(horse-drawn bus). 

d) Approved car heater (motor busses). 
Oil heaters and exhaust manifold heaters 
are not acceptable. 

(Concluded on Page 136) 
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| PLASTER 
that 
“STAYS PUT 


LASTERERS like to work over Par-Lock, but that is a small part 
P;, the story. Because it holds the plaster with a sure, positive 
clinch, the day's work goes farther and skilled artisans have a 
better opportunity to observe those refinements of the art which 
make a better plastering job. 





Par-Lock means even more after the job is finished. Its coarse, deeply 
embedded grit holds the plaster in place for the life of the building. 
The underlying coatings of pure asphalt protect the plaster against 
moisture and stain, beside 
affording a cushion that adjusts 
differences in expansion 
between the plaster and the 
structural surface. 
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No wonder that conscientious 
plastering contractors welcome 
the specification of Par-Lock 
(or Dens-tect) which architects 
are writing for every direct 
plastering operation that 
needs to be right. The nearest 
Par-Lock Applier will gladly 
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Detroit schools 
recently ordered 
20 Potter Tubular 
Slide Fire Escapes 


gases, fire, or panic. 





1858 Conway Bldg. 


TUBULAR SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Over 2500 now in use 


Fire drills, when using a central hallway and staircase, 
are always a danger, as the world’s greatest school catas- 
trophies have proved. A scream or a cry of FIRE can 
easily create a dreaded panic even during Fire Drill. 


POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 


coast the pupils away from the center of the building to 
the outside air without the least danger from smoke, 


The Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escape has a service rec- 
ord that is approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Write for details, specifications and list 
of schools using Potter safety methods 


Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
- ‘Chicago 


POTTER 


Fire 





“Fortify for 


Fighting” 


IF HE GETS A START = 
YOURE FINISHED 




















IS name is FIRE. He grows 

fast. He comes without 
your asking him. He always 
stays too long. 


You can free yourself forever 
from the FIRE menace by in- 
stalling QUEEN Fire Extin- 


guishers and Equipment. 


Strong, quick, easy action. A 
size and type for every kind of 
fire risk. Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. <A 
leader for 25 years. Sold through 
a distributor near you. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-7 for 


complete information. 


HARKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
121-123 W. Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXTINGUISHERS 


FOR EVERY FIRE HAZARD 





(Concluded from Page 134) 


3. Prairie schooner type (horse-drawn vehicles). 
For sleighs where roads are not plowed for wheel 
traffic. 

4. Bus bodies. The bus body should be provided 
with an emergency door, and a driver-controlled 
entrance. Both doors should be controlled from 
the drivers’ seat, in order that he may be sure 
that no doors are opened until the bus comes to a 
full stop. 

The bus body should provide from 10-in. to 14- 
in. hip width in seating space for each child and 
from 12-in. to 16-in. shoulder width. Standard 
bus bodies must be 14 ft. or 16 ft. in length. 
The height should be 56 in. at the center inside, 
and the width of the aisles and seats should con- 
form to the minimum suggested. 

If either a single, or a double, row of seats 
is provided down the center, the width of the bus 
must be increased sufficiently to allow the neces- 
sary aisle space. 


Contractors and Drivers 

1. Contractor must furnish competent and 
responsible drivers. 

2. Contractor will be held responsible for order 
and moral conduct of the children in transit to 
and from school, and the enforcement of all regu- 
lations covering conduct of pupils, which may be 
imposed from time to time by the superintendent 
of schools. Cases of misconduct on the part of 
any pupil must be reported at once to the princi- 
pal of the building which the child attends. 

3. All school-transportation vehicles must be 
brought to a complete stop before crossing any 
railroad crossing, in accordance with state law. 

4. Bus drivers must follow regular winter and 
summer schedules which show the time of leaving 
each stopping place. Copies of these schedules 
must be given to the principals of the buildings 
to which children are transported. Busses must 
not arrive more than 20 minutes, nor less than 10 
minutes, before the opening of school. 

5. Pupils shall not be permitted to transfer 
from one bus to another without permission from 
the superintendent of schools, or the principal of 
the school which the children attend. 


6. There shall be no smoking on the bus by 
either driver or pupils while children are being 
transported to or from school. 


Miscellaneous Duties 

1. Each bus driver may be called upon to 
carry light supplies or the regular supply chest 
between schools on his bus route and the central 
office. 

2. When occasion demands, it may be required 
of his drivers to transport teachers to and from 
schools on the route. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

4 The school board of Atlanta, Ga., has proposed 
a new rule, requiring all teachers eraployed in the 
future to live within the city. 

¢ A controversy has once more arisen in Tiffin, 
Ohio, over the question of tuition fees from other 
school districts. The editor of the Tiffin Advertiser 
suggests a rigid rule based on the true cost of in- 
struction. He says: “Why cannot the local board 
place the matter on a business plane and put an 
end to what must be a considerable annoyance and 
what often results in financial loss? If a rule were 
to be established making mandatory the payment 
of tuition from other districts in advance, there 
ought to be no further trouble on that score. This 
would work no hardship, as arrangements for re- 
bate in the event of the withdrawal of the pupil 
could easily be made. This is a business rule ad- 
hered to in all private schools and it, of course, is 
recognized as sound business practice.” 

4 A new rule adopted by the board of education 
of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, provides that pupils 
buy their textbooks from the school authorities 
and sell them back to the board when they leave 
school. The Stevens Point Enterprise offers the 
following explanation: “Books may be turned in 
at the end of the school year and will be paid 
for by the board of education at the appraised 
value. Then they will be sold to new pupils at the 
opening of school in the fall at the same price the 
board pays for them. It remains to the interest of 
the boys and girls to take good care of their books 
and thus insure a fair price for them when turned 
back. The family will stand the cost only of the 
depreciation throughout the year. Heretofore each 


owner of a book was obliged to find his own buyer 
when he was through with it, and the price varied. 
Under the new plan, books in similar condition and 
of the same value will be taken in at a standard 
price. Supt. Paul M. Vincent, Pres. Paul Hoffman 
and their associates on the board of education have 
worked out an idea which should prove helpful 
to hundreds of parents in Stevens Point.” 

4 The fact that employees have become involved 
in debts and judgments has prompted the board 
of education of Madison, Wisconsin, to express its 
policy in a resolution which embodies the follow- 
ing: “The board of education views with disap- 
proval the few instances of judgments against the 
wages of its employees for debt and requests the 
superintendent of public schools to make certain 
that satisfactory adjustments are made with the 
creditors in these instances.” 

4 Inglewood, Calif. The school board has placed 
all three-year teachers of the grammar schools on 
the permanent list. Under a new rule governing 
sick leave for teachers, no salary will be paid for 
the first three days of absence, but full pay will 
be given for a period of not more than five days 
in the school year. A doctor’s certificate must ac- 
company each teacher’s application. 

4 LaGrande, Oreg. A committee from the local 
labor organizations has asked that the school board 
discontinue the policy of employing married wom- 
en teachers. 

4 Somerville, Mass. The school board has 
amended its rules, providing that no classroom 
teacher may be elected if he or she is beginning 
service after the 45th birthday. An exception pro- 
vides that the rule may be temporarily suspended 
by a two-thirds’ vote of the board. 

4 Marblehead, Mass. Under a new rule of the 
school board, married women may no longer be 
appointed to teaching positions in the schools. Such 
teachers may be employed as substitutes. 


4 Supt. R. E. E. Campsett, of Coventry, R. L., 
has been reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. H. E. Loop, of Shelton, Wash., has been 
reélected for a two-year term. 

4 Mr. E. L. VANDELLEN has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Ventura, Calif. 
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DURING VACATION . . . SAVE 


TIME AND MONEY 





By applying Lapidolith, Lignophol, and Cemcoat, three Sonneborn products 
which add life and beauty to Cement, Wooden Floors, 
Classroom Walls and Ceilings. 





ACATION TIME is here—No boys and girls 

running around to interfere with your work 
— Now is the time to apply Lapidolith, Lignophol 
and Cemcoat to add to the life of the schooi 
building. 
Lapidolith, a Sonneborn product, makes Con- 
crete Floors granite-hard. Lignophol, another 
Sonneborn product toughens Wooden Floors and 


prevents warp and rot. Cemcoat, another Sonne- 
born product is a very durable paint for Walls and 
Ceilings that can be washed endlessly. The coun- 
try’s foremost schools and colleges are using these 
and other Sonneborn products for their lasting 
protection and low cost of application. 


Mail the coupon below for complete information 
-indicate on the coupon what type of work you plan. 


We have every kind of paint and varnish for every school use 
from floors to desks— from cellar to roof—for inside and out. 


For CONCRETE Floors 


Hardening and Dustproofing 


Lapidolith—This liquid chemical concrete 
hardener welds the loose particles into a close- 
grained mass that becomes granite hard. 
Excellent for basement or any floor receiving 
hardest wear. The flint-like topping with- 
stands years of traffic. Water or chemicals do 
not readily penetrate it. Merely mopping 
and sweeping keeps a Lapidolized concrete 
floor sanitary. It eliminates concrete dust. 
Goes on like water so labor cost is negligible. 
Equally efficient for old or new floors. Colorless. 


Colored Floors 


Cement Filler— For floors where decorative 
appearance is wanted as for hallways, base- 
ment rooms, toilets, etc., apply this material 
over new or old surfaces. Forms a wear- 
resisting smooth, colored top over rough, 
pitted or soiled floors. Standard colors. Easy 
to apply. Labor cost small. 


For WOOD Floors 


Wearproofing and Dustproofing 
Lignophot—This penetrating preservative 
prevents splintering, checking, warping, and 
rotting by filling interior wood cells and 


SOME USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS 


Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
University of Maryland 
Frederick, Maryland 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Il. 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Purdue University 
Purdue, Indiana 





L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 





Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 

Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

Georgian Court College 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology from satisfied school users. 
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L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Dept. 45, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Birmingham Southern College 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Tuskegee Normal and _ Industrial 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Please send literature on the following products: 


Lapidolith...... 3; Lignophol...... 3; Cement Floor 
Enamel...... ; Cement Filler. ..... ; Cemcoat...; 
Sonotint...... ; Amalie Wax....... Also letters 


fibres with oils and gums. Supplies a toughen- 
ing binder that increases tensile and resisting 
power of wood. Safeguards floors against de- 
terioration from dry heat and moisture, also 
waterproofs. Can be polished with Amalie 
Liquid or Paste Wax toa lustrous finish. 


For Walls and Ceilings 


Cemcoat—For hallways and auditoriums— 
wherever light is needed use Cemcoat Egg 
Shell or Gloss — the strongest light-reflecting 
white paint that is made. Not only does Cem- 
coat reflect more light, but it stays white after 
other paints turn yellow. Won’t chip or peel. 
Can be washed over endlessly. Comes also in 
colors. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NS [AMERICAN 


—— PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


Manufactured in the heart of the fir timberlands 
| of the west, American Portable Schools are used 
in 44 states, due to prompt shipments and fast 
freight transportation from Seattle. 
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These classrooms are everything semi-permanent 
schools can be — well ventilated, well lighted, 
regulation size, well insulated. The new double 
wall construction makes for even greater strength 
and warmth—-siding, insulating paper, sheathing, 
and Insulite. Austral windows. Double floors. 
Double exits. 








Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HousE Corp. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 
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SORES PoP PRE OE 





A GUARDIAN 
OF HEALTR? 


Water flowing from R-S drinking 
fountains is pure --- free from the 
contamination of lip contact --- just 
a good, refreshing drink safeguarded 
by a patented Vertico-Slant feature. 
This arrangement provides a slight 
slant stream which prevents water 
from falling back upon the jet. 


Let us give you complete informa- 
tion covering the line of Rundle- 
Spence Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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How Much Will Your Washroom Save? 


HE first cost of the school wash- 

room is slight compared to its 
yearly upkeep. Then the little extra 
costs begin to creep in: high water 
bills, clogged drains, constant jani- 
tor attention. That is why so many 
of the leading academic and trade 
schools are selecting Bradley Wash- 
fountains for what they will save. 


Bradley Washfountains save 80% 
on water bills because ten or more 
pupils can wash at each Brad- 
ley—and are supplied with 
plenty of clean, running water 
from the same supply connec- 
tions used by one ordinary 
washbowl! This also saves 
half the cost and trouble of 





installation, cuts the number of fit- 
tings and connections to a tenth the 
usual number. 

The wide bowl and low sprayhead 
of a Bradley are so designed that 
suds and dirty water are all swept 
away down the self-flushing bowl— 
never left standing after wash-up 
period. Janitor work is lightened. 
Washrooms are always clean and 
attractive. 


A Bradley-equipped wash- 
room saves money from the 
first day it is put in use. Why 
not write now for the illus- 
trated Bradley catalogue tell- 
ing how these savings may be 
made in your washroom? 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2223 Michigan Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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WASHFOUNTAINS 
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HERE IS A BRUSH THAT WILL CLEAN FLOORS 
easily ~ quickly ~ thoroughly 





Why add sawdust to the dirt that is already on your 
floor? This method does away with sweeping compound. 


SPEED-SWEEP 


Self-Moistening Brushes 


These steel-backed floor brushes are light in weight, 
trim in line and easy to handle. They reach beneath 
desks and in corners, getting ALL the dirt very quickly. 
As they sweep, the reservoir feeds moisture, making a 
sweeping compound of the dust itself. This eliminates 


expensive commercial sweeping compounds. 


Here is shown a cross- 
sume section of the patented 


IR SPEED-SWEEP con- 
ronreoyurs og struction. Note the light 
feed tufts that carry the 
RS moisture from the reser- 
ail wu : aa. voir to the dust. Also the 

Se adjustable handle _ en- 
abling sweeping at the 
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A UNIT INVENTORY SYSTEM 
(Concluded from Page 42) 

at the left one. Always number from left to 
right in each building and on each floor. All 
rooms should be numbered numerically for 
each school, starting with Number 1 for the 
first floor. Number 20 for the second floor, 
Number 30 for the third floor. Offices adjoining 
classrooms and small storerooms should be 
numbered the same as the room which they 
serve and designated by a letter, as 1l-a, 1-b, 
l-c, 2-a, 2-b. All numbering should first be 
done on the blue prints of the architect’s plans, 
from which the buildings were built. Then the 
doors of the rooms should be numbered to cor- 
respond with the blue prints. This should enable 
one to avoid mistakes. 

The second step is to prepare a separate floor 
plan of each room, similar to the plans illus- 
trated. This is an excellent project for any high- 
school mechanical-drawing class. Our mechan- 
ical-drawing classes, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the regular instructor, completed the 
task of copying the layouts of all the rooms in 
our buildings in about two months of regular 
classwork. The regular work was naturally car- 
ried on during the same time. 


Distribution of Copies 


One tracing was made of each room and five 
ozalid prints were then made from each tracing. 
The original tracings are filed in the vault of 
the board of education. The five sets of prints 
of the original floor plans were punched and 
placed in separate loose-leaf folders or binders. 
This gave us five sets of plans for each of the 
six schools in the district. These five sets for 
the school plant were distributed as follows: 

1. The principal of each school has one set 
for his school, which serves as his inventory of 
permanent equipment and gives the exact loca- 
tion of all such equipment in his school. 

2. One copy of each room plan is posted in 


102—22nd Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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| Waste Baskets | 2 | .60") 
PRadiators | 282,00") 


Ironing Board 


A TYPICAL ROOM LAYOUT AND 
INVENTORY LIST 








The coupon will bring you complete information 


on our liberal 30 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 


| 
Send me details of your FREE 30 DAY TRIAL of a SPEED-SWEEP 





the respective room for the information of 
teachers and other employees. 

3. One complete set — the master set — is 
kept in the receiving room of the school dis- 
trict’s warehouse. The receiving clerk enters 
each piece of permanent equipment on the 
proper floor plan as soon as it is delivered by 
the warehouse men. 

4. One complete copy is kept by the business 
manager in the office of the board, where it is 
available for readv reference by school execu- 
tives and the public. 

5. The final copy is given to the superintend- 
ent of buildings, who is in direct charge of the 
maintenance work. 

The size of each sheet is 814 by 11 in., or 
standard letter size. If the form does not have 
sufficient ruled lines for listing all permanent 
equipment that may be used in any one room, 
supplementary sheets are attached to the floor 
plan. 

One advantage of this unit inventory system 
is that it simplifies the task of taking the neces- 
sary inventory. The equipment in each room is 
checked annually against the original entries 
made in the receiving-room copy, which is at 
all times kept accurate and up-to-date. The 
remaining four copies are corrected in accord- 
ance with the receiving-room copy. 

It is obvious that this system serves several 
purposes beyond providing a record. For insur- 
ance purposes it provides a complete record. 
Unused equipment and furniture are readily 
located, and may be as readily transferred. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATION 

¢ The new Seyler Park school at Cincinnati was 
opened with appropriate ceremonies. The chief ad- 
dress of the evening was made by Supt. Edward 
D. Roberts. The afternoon addresses were made 
by Charles Ottermann and James D. Stover, assis- 
tant superintendents. A dinner was served by the 
Seyler Park mothers’ club. 
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A MODERN HEARING CONSER- 
VATION PROGRAM 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


Testing Children Below the Third Grade 


The matter of testing children below the third 
grade is under investigation at the present time. 
It may be stated that, even at the moment, the 
3A or single-combined tone audiometer offers a 
rapid, individual, and considerably effective test 
which is usable even in kindergartens, if proper 
technic is used. The various leagues for the 
hard of hearing codperate with the school ad- 
ministrators in supplying advice and funds for 
putting effective conservation programs into 
effect. 

It is likely that, in the very near future, hear- 
ing-conservation programs will be as widespread 
and effective as the present sight-saving pro- 
grams. 


COMMUNITY SPIRIT IN 
ATHLETICS AT ROCHESTER, 
MINNESOTA 
(Concluded from Page 47) 
first football team in 1897, Dr. Judd was cap- 
tain, and piloted the team through a most suc- 

cessful season. 
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June is gone ... . July days are gliding by, one, two, three, four, . 
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... almost before you 


know it schools will again be ready to open. NOW is the time to get started on new 
WEISTEEL Toilet, Shower and Dressing Room Compartments for those old buildings that 


need renovating. 


Built of steel, with posts, panels and rails anchored together in what is virtually one single 
piece, WetSTEEL Compartments withstand the punishment such equipment often en- 


counters. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


panes were replaced by the school glazier, many 
of them being of heavy plate glass difficult to 
break and expensive to replace. 

The total value of the Highland Park school 
property exceeds $6,500,000. The maintenance 
and repair costs amount to only 2.17 per cent, 
which is exceedingly low, considering the fact 
that cities up to 100,000 population in 1929 
spend an average of 4.1 per cent of the current 
school expense budget for maintenance of 
plants, and cities above 100,000 population 
spend 5.06 per cent. The Highland Park main- 
tenance work includes every detail of mainten- 
ance and repair from roofs to sidewalks. 


A LABELING PLAN FOR JAN- 
ITOR-SUPPLY PRODUCTS 


(Continued from Page 49) 


The certifying labels used for the three stand- 
ards for liquid soap, for the two standards in 
scrubbing soap, and disinfectants and for the 
two standards in deodorants are reproduced. 


Smooth panels which cannot absorb odors, cannot crack--no crevices for 
harboring dirt and germs—make for sanitation, for easy 
cleanability, for protection of the health of those who use 
them every day. 


Low in both initial and installation costs, WeISTEEL 
Compartments are within reach of any school rehabilita- 
tion appropriation. 


A request will bring full details and specifications without 
cost or obligation. . . . . THE Henry Wels Mere. Co., 
INc., ELKHART, INDIANA. 


NEISTEEL 


TOILET, SHOWER & DRESSING ROOM 


COMPARTMENTS 


The Advantages of the Labeling Plan 


A program of identification of ingredients 
manifestly has its advantages. It furnishes a 
basis for determining the quality of the product 
which the purchaser buys. This is especially 
true in products such as janitor supplies, where 
the product cannot be measured by count or 
weight, and where many schools, because of the 
limited quantity of the product used, do not 
find it practical to make the necessary tests, or 
do not have available the facilities for determin- 
ing the ingredients. 

In a product that is susceptible to misrepre- 
sentation, there need be no misrepresentation. 
There should not be. This program affords the 
purchaser the opportunity of taking advantage 
of definite specifications in purchases, if he so 
desires. There is nothing compulsory on the 
part of the buyer or seller. It does give the 
buyer the basis for measuring values which he 
has long desired, and it gives the seller the label 
or certified form of guarantee, if he desires to 
take advantage of it. It gives a measuring rod 
for determining the quality of the product pur- 
chased but, equally as important, it furnishes 
a means of knowing that value is being received 

(Concluded on Page 142) 





SOLDIERS’ FIELD, ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA, SHOWING THE FOOTBALL FIELD ENCIRCLED BY THE STEEL FENCE, THE FIELD HOUSE, 


ND ON THE RIGHT THE MUNICIPAL GOLF LINKS 
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Menace to Men, 
Machines, 
Materials, 

Now Controlled 


AMERICAN 


AIR 


FILTERS 


COMBINING PRODUCTS FOR- 
MERLY MANUFACTURED UNDER 


THE FOLLOWING TRADE MARKS: 
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FREE LITERATURE 


Read our bulletins on subjects 
affecting your business and 
other activities. Mail the 
‘coupon. No obligation. 


WHEN 


(Nam CONSIDERING 


UAZARDS 


CONSIDER 





Plants and buildings protected by insurance, sprink- 
ler systems, burglar alarms, armored trucks, thief- 
proof fences, night watchmen, flood lights, all di- 
rected against the hazard that comes once in a life 
time—or never. And rightly so, because when the 
hazard comes, preparation pays. But what about 
the hazard that comes every day? DUST—spoiler 
of produé, thief of good will, mortal enemy of 
machinery, sapper of efficiency. You can elimi- 
nate dust with modern air filters. 

One of the greatest tests of efficiency of air fil- 
tering apparatus is in food manufacturing plants, 





Air Filters Prevent Bacteria in Largest Gelatine Plant 


where the prevention of foreign matter and bacte- 
rial contamination is essential. The general super- 
intendent of the U. S. Gelatine Company, users of 
American Air Filters, reports in a survey by the 
A. C. Nielsen Company: “It is doubtful if we could 
have maintained our present volume of business if 
we had continued to use unfiltered air. Whereas 
we had little control over contamination, we can 
now assure users of a uniformly clean gelatine.” 
Air filters can effect just as important improvements, 
business increases, savings and efficiency 
levels in your interests. AMERICAN AIR 
FILTER CO., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


| American Air Filter Company, Incorporated, 
108 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Please send literature explaining the appli- 
| cations of modern air filters. Use in which 
; particularly interested __ 

| Name 

: Street — , : 
| City. ome State 











How Leading Schools 
and Colleges Raise 
Efficiency Levels 


Rooms and buildings may be kept 
thoroughly clean at all times, but 
every stream of ventilating air is 
laden with street dust and bacteria 
which finds easy lodgment in the 
delicate tissues of the lungs and 
throat. Colds and flu and conta- 
gious germs are spread in this way. 


Only by a scientifically controlled 
system of air filtration can the air 
be cleansed of the dust and dirt and 
germs that are so destructive to 
equipment, materials, and to em- 
ployee health and energy. Indus- 
trial and commercial institutions 
are protecting both products and 
employees by installing systems 
for air filtration. 





The Walker Memorial Building, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology where con- 
trolled filtration provides clean, pure air. 


Leading educational institutions 
have made notable advancement 
in these respects by installing 
systems of air filtration. The 
quantities of dust and dirt washed 
periodically from the cells of these 
air cleaning units (which other- 
wise would be deposited on floors 
and walls, and in the lungs of 
students) give startling indication 
of the value of air filters. 


Asignificant testimony tothe value 
of scientifically controlled air fil- 
tration is seen in the fact that when 
the alumni of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology made a 
gift recently to their alma mater, 
they decided upon the installation 
of air filters in the Walker Me- 
morial Building. As skilled en- 
gineers they realized in full how 
great would be the savings to the 
buildingin cleaning and decorating 
costs and how important to stu- 
dents would be the constant stream 
of purified air. 
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CLEANLINESS AND SELF-RESPECT; THESE ARE BASIC ELEMENTS 
IN CHARACTER. THE SCHOOL IS EQUALLY RESPONSIBLE 
WITH THE PARENT IN IMPARTING THEM 


Ciena hn 





MAKE CRANE PLUMBING MATERIALS ALLIES. THEIRS IS A DURABILITY THAT 
PRESERVES APPEARANCE UNDER THE HARDEST USAGE, AND A MECHAN- 
ICAL PERFECTION- THAT GUARDS EFFICIENCY AT ALL TIMES 














(Concluded from Page 140) 

for the purchase price paid. A known quality 
product at a known fair price is safer than an 
unknown product at any price. When the qual- 
ity of the product is not known, competition 
centers on the claims for the product, exagger- 
ated or otherwise, without any common stand- 
ards for price comparisons. 


The Cost of the Labeling Plan 


There is no heavy item of expense attached to 
the labeling plan so that there is no reflected 
cost added to the products sold. Our manufac- 
turers and distributors are charged with the cost 
of making the laboratory tests. Since it is the 
custom to make these material tests under any 
form of merchandising of the products, it en- 
tails no greater expense to have the laboratories 
do the work than to have the companies’ own 
laboratory contacts do the work. There is no fee 
charged for certification purposes and the labels 
are furnished free. The purpose of injecting this 
statement of expense into the discussion of the 
program is to stress the fact that there is no 
added expense in the labeling plan to be re- 
flected in the cost of the product. 


Why the Labeling Phan? 


In all diversified business there will be found 
sources from which spring misrepresentation. It 
is an objective of business and industry to elim- 
inate it. It is unethical competition to meet 
misrepresentation by misrepresentation. If mis- 
representation is necessary to get business, the 
majority of concerns will choose to lose the bus- 
iness. That is a penalty that should not be im- 
posed on honest selling. The labeling or certifi- 
cation plan affords an opportunity for present- 
ing labeled products to those desiring them and 
constitutes one of a series of labeling projects 
being initiated by the National School Supply 
Association. 


PUBLISHED OPINION ON 
SCHOOL VENTILATION 


(Concluded from Page 54) 


There has recently been considerable ten- 
dency to equip with unit heaters and ventilators, 
but none of these units is provided with humid- 
ifiers. An excellent history of the development 
of unit ventilation with drawings and descrip- 
tions of the present-day unit, is to be found in 
an article by Nesbitt.”* In this he describes the 
air filters, recirculating dampers, temperature- 
control dampers, and by-pass chambers. He dis- 
cusses the split system and location of the unit. 
In view of the popularity of this type of ventila- 
tion this is a much-needed article. Schmidt*® 
explains the good and bad points of unit systems 
and states that in modern units there is virtual 
elimination of fan noise. A good explanation of 
how the unit systems actually function in 
service is to be found in an article by Keller*® 
concerning the ventilation of the new senior 
high school of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. He makes 
the statement that the humming does not 
bother and that the cost of current for heating 
units, as well as for running fans, is made up 
by burning far less coal than is consumed in the 
central fan or furnace systems. Each recitation 
room has its own unit. There is another heat 
radiator in each room. Air is forced out into the 
corridors through grills in the doors and passes 
out through openings in the lower part of lock- 
ers in the halls. 


Nesbitt, A. J., ‘Ten Fundamentals of Unit Ventilation and 
Their Application,” AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JourNAL, 75:70, 
74, 164, September, 1927. 

2Schmidt, H. W., ‘‘Some Aspects of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing School Buildings,’ AMERICAN ScHooL BOoARD JOURNAL, 
75:41, 42, 152, August 1927. 

Keller, Paul G. W., “‘The Unit System of .Ventilating,”’ 
AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp JouRNAL, 74:38, 144; February, 1927. 


CENTRAL VACUUM-CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 


(Continued from Page 50) 

50-ft. hose. If valves are properly placed, this 
will be sufficiently long for large classrooms. 
The 50-ft. length will reduce the number of in- 
let valves necessary in corridors, gymnasiums, 
and auditoriums. A coupled hose 37% ft. in 
length will be satisfactory, if the rooms are not 
too large and there is a sufficient number of 
inlet valves properly placed. It is better, how- 
ever, to provide 50-ft. hose, since the coupling 
reduces flexibility. 

Hose as long as 75 or 100 ft. should never 
be bought. Such will not be used by janitors. 
Long hose are difficult to move about. They also 
cause the amount of vacuum to be reduced to 
a point where it may be ineffective for cleaning, 
because the hose have a smaller inner diameter 
than even the smallest pipes. 

Hose should be flexible, light in weight, and 
large enough so that the volume of air entering 
the system will not be greatly reduced. Hose 
having an inside diameter of 1% in. is too small 
to clean bare floors effectively. Hose having an 
inside diameter of 114 in. is often used. This is 
too small and will reduce the volume of air 
taken into the system, which is essential to the 
cleaning of heavy dirt from. the floors. It is 
probably best to use hose 134 or 2 in. in diam- 
eter. These are heavier but cause less friction 
and admit of the proper volume of air. 


Tools and Motive Power 


The Handle. For the cleaning of bare floors 
the handle should be made of nickel-plated, 
seamless, steel tubing so that it will not be cut 
out by heavy dirt. An aluminum handle is satis- 
factory only for removing light dirt or dust. 
For the cleaning of bare floors the handle 

(Concluded on Page 144) 
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Thousands of schools 


are equipped with PEERVENTS 


INCE the original PEERVENT Heat- 

ing and Ventilating Unit was 
designed and installed 19 years ago, 
thousands of buildings in towns and 
cities from coast to coast have been 
equipped with PEERVENTS. These 
PEERVENTS Of nineteen years ago are 


still giving perfect satisfaction. 


With this background, is it any won- 
der that numerous repeat orders for 
PEERVENTS are constantly coming in 
from users? Such repeat orders are 
proof of satisfactory and efficient serv- 
ice. The PEERVENT of today is backed 
by forty years of specialized experience 


in heating and ventilation. 


Investigate the new PEERVENT. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coase 
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100% ATTENTION 
wih ATHEY SHADES 


It is only human nature for young pupils or even college students to 
glance out of the window at the slightest provocation. ATHEY 
SHADES keep the student's attention IN the classroom, for they are 
instantly adjustable to shade the lower half or any part of the window 
and at the same time give the proper light and ventilation. 
Made of translucent material (offered in 7 harmonious colors), they 
permit light without glare and fresh air without draft. ATHEY 
SHADES are simple and effective in operation and have no trouble- 


some rollers or catches to stick or break. 


Mothers appreciate ATHEY SHADES in your classrooms because 
they save their children’s eyes from unnecessary strain. Teachers 


prefer ATHEY SHADES, for with them it is much easier to keep the 


attention of their classes. 


Interesting catalog sent on request. Write for it. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6073 West 65th Street 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


SHADES 


IN CANADA: CRESSWELL-POMEROY, Reg’d, MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


(Concluded from Page 142) 


should have an elbow joint at its top, to serve 
as a lateral handle for use in guiding the tool, 
to permit free movement of the handle, and to 
throw the hose farther away from the operator’s 
body. If there is a shut-off valve in the handle, 
it should be kept wide open during operation, 
in order to secure the full current of air and to 
prevent clogging at the valve or a blasting effect 
which will be caused by deflecting of the dirt 
at the elbow joint. 

The Tool. Tools used for removal of coarse 
dirt from bare floors should be of steel. Alumi- 
num tools are satisfactory only for removal of 
fine dirt or dust. For cleaning bare floors the 
slot should be wide enough to permit of the 
passage of a large volume of air. For cleaning 
carpets the slot should be wide enough to pre- 
vent clinging of the material to the tool. 

The Motor. The motive power should be 
sufficient to produce enough vacuum for ope- 
rating all cleaners at the same time. The power 
required is about 2.5 h.p. per cleaner. Since 
corridors and many special rooms may be 
cleaned during school hours, the number of 
rooms to be cleaned after school will determine 
the number of cleaners that will have to be 
operated between four and six o’clock. Although 
it requires but from seven to eight minutes to 
clean a room by vacuum, there are other jobs 
that must be performed after school. It is, 
therefore, unwise to figure more than 12 rooms 
per cleaner for afterschool use. This means that 
there should be 2.5 h. p. for each 12 rooms in 
a building that must be cleaned after dismissal 
of school. A building then, of 24 rooms, would 
require a 5-h.p. motor. A building of 48 rooms 
would require a 10-h.p. motor. These are the 
minimum requirements for a vacuum-cleaning 
system which is capable of doing effective work. 
Even more power would be advisable, especially 
if some cleaners are remote from the vacuum 
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producer. A common fault with installations is 
that small motors are installed and the vacuum 
produced is insufficient to move a large volume 
of air to adequately clean bare floors when all 
cleaners are in operation. The result is that only 
one or two cleaners can be used and conse- 
quently only a part of the floors can be cleaned 
each day. 


The Vacuum Producer 


Vacuum may be produced by centrifugal fans 
or pumps. The fan producers are more simple 
and will wear longer though both may be effec- 
tive in producing vacuum. For effective clean- 
ing, it is important that a large volume of air 
shall be displaced. The volume of air depends 
upon the amount of vacuum and the size of 
pipes, hose, handle, and tool. If the vacuum is 
too high, however, the air will be rarified so that 
it has less carrying power and the excessive 
velocity will cause greater friction, resultiag in 
greater wear on the apparatus. 

C. M. Winspear, a graduate student in school 
administration at Cincinnati, Ohio, has gather- 
ed information through head custodians desig- 
nated by business managers or assistant super- 
intendents in 77 cities where vacuum-cleaning 
systems were installed. 

1. Seventy-five per cent of the users of the 
central vacuum-cleaning system state that the 
system is giving satisfactory service. 

2. About 60 per cent of the users report daily 
use of the system. 

3. Operation and maintenance expenses re- 
ported for a one-year period are not excessive. 

4. There is a big loss sustained in the non- 
daily use of systems installed. Nonusers say 
idleness of the plant is in the main due to old- 
fashioned installations. 

5. Cost, rather than ineffective performance, 
is the reason 9.45 per cent of users give that 
the system is not satisfactory. 


REMEMBER -EACH DUDLEY 
LOCK CARRIES THE FA- 
MOUS DUDLEY GUARANTEE 


For your cabinets and drawers in 
departments of manual training and 
various science laboratories, the new 
Dudley Combination 
meets a real need. Why keep on fuss- 
ing with keys, key-boards and key 
troubles when this lock will perma- 
nently solve your problems? 


Send TODAY for sample lock for free examination. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


26 North Franklin Street 


is no Substitute 
for DUDLEY PROTECTION 


Progressive school executives and instructors insist 
on the Saeey Combination Lock because they know 


that the Dudley is pick- -proof 
and fool-proof and assures posi- 
tive protection for school and 
student property. 


YOUR SCHOOL DESERVES 
THE BEST 


For your lockers, whether in 
the corridors, gymnasium or 
other school departments, you 
will want the Dudley Combi- 
nation Padlock, the standard 
school locker lock of America. 


Cabinet Lock 


K-1l 


Dept. A-17 
CHICAGO 








6. The age of the operator exercises a il 
gible influence upon the efficiency of operation 
of central vacuum systems. 

7. Head custodians are favorably disposed 
toward the system and feel that it is a satis- 
factory method of cleaning school buildings. 

The general conclusions of the study as stated 
by the investigator are: “The present status of 
vacuum cleaning in schools shows that more 
central systems are used than any other kind of 
vacuum-cleaning system; that central plants 
are functioning every day under heavy duty and 
are approved unqualifiedly by 77.18 per cent of 
users reporting; and that these systems are a 
sanitary, convenient, economical, and aesthetic 
means of dust removal from school buildings.’’ 


¢ Tucumcari, N. Mex. The junior high school 
has been placed on an accredited basis, beginning 
with the next school year. In compliance with the 
rules of the accrediting system, all teachers must 
be the holders of degrees, and all requirements of 
the northcentral association of colleges must 
be met. 

4 Princeton, Ill. The voters of School Dist. No. 
115 recently approved a school-bond issue of $111,- 
000 for a iunior high school and grade school. The 
building will provide accommodations for 350 
pupils. 

¢ Colorado Springs, Colo. Under a new plan of 
financing, the school board has proposed a bond 
issue of $1,000,000, which is to take care of the 
retirement of the junior-high-school bonds and the 
erection of much-needed elementary schools. The 
new plan is proposed as a solution of the problem 
of raising $100,000 for eleven years to retire the 
school bonds and to obviate a large increase in the 
tax levy. 

4 Rockford, Ill. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. Frank A. Jensen, the school board has taken 
up the matter of a school- building program, calling 
for the erection of two senior high schools, addi- 
tional junior high schools and a number of elemen- 
tary schools. The new program follows a complete 
survey of the Rockford school system, made by the 
building committee of the board. 
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Vacation Days/ 


Will classroom air undo 
vacation’s benefit. . .when 
they come back to school? 

















. months of bracing outdoor air will bring them back 
1 to school in glowing health. But just a week or so in 
. stuffy, dusty classrooms... and the glow will begin to fade! 
1 Will they come back to such classrooms... or to classrooms 
f where it’s summer all year ‘round... as it is where the air is 
' governed by Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators? These units 
4 bring in outdoor air... filter it clean... temper it to summer 
d warmth... then drift it gently into the room, without a puff 
f of draft. Vacation’s benefits don’t fade in pure, invigorating 
; air! Students keep healthy and alert. 

7 Now, while they’re out in the open, building up their health, 
; build health into their classrooms. See how other schools... 
e | all over the country ... have done it. Catalog 361 will show 
. | you ...it would be a pleasure to send you a copy. 

: | B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 

O. Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON. MASS. 

e CHICAGO, ILL., 410 No. Michigan Ave., “ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 
: =< Cincinnati, “Cleveland; Dallas; Denver, Detsoit;_Hariord: "Indianapolis; Kansas Cay: 


Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh: Portland, Me; 

Portland, Ore.; Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C. » Canadian 

f Offices at Toronto; Montreal and Galt. * Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
0 


ye Po ila Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
1UrleVani Unit Heater-Ventilator 
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A Wonderful 
Investment 
The greatest saving that you 
can make in the operation of your 
school lies in EFFICIENCY OF 
EFFORT AND ECONOMY OF 


TIME. 


Install a 


Program Clock | 
and save an hour each day. 


With no increase in payroll, someone 
will have an extra hour to devote to his 
duties. Superintendent, teacher or jani- 
tor, whoever accepts the task, will freely 
admit that an hour is spent every day in 
watching the clock to call and dismiss 
classes. The present expenditure thus 
brings a return of 100% over a period 
of perhaps forty years. 


$150 F.O.B. Factory 


Install it Yourself 
It requires no servicing 


Built upon an 80 beat Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Program Clock 
is a simple, dependable device which will operate automatically all the bells 
in the building on one to four separate circuits, silencing them at night and 
on Saturday and Sunday. No expert servicing is ever required on its simple 
mechanism. Initial expense is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 


Write us for descriptive literature. 


THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 


631 JACKSON STREET, 





Why delay the investment? 
Order a MURDA now. 


Install it before school opens. 










TOPEKA, KANSAS. 








PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE IN 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


(Concluded: from Page 63) 


tractors is astounding. It is difficult to explain 
why there should be such a great difference in 
estimating costs from the same plans and speci- 
fications submitted by the architect. Uncer- 
tainty is probably the chief reason. A contrac- 
tor, if he is not familiar with, or sure about cer- 
tain specifications, will allow plenty of margin. 
This uncertainty would be corrected by your 
quantity survey. We live in a scientific age in 
which guesswork and indefiniteness are taboo. 
Why tolerate uncertainty in the building activi- 
ties when the solution is here? 

“There has sprung up in the educational field 
a group of specialists which corresponds to this 
survey group in the building industry. These 
educationists call themselves educational en- 
gineers. Their purpose is to take the curriculum 
offerings and type of organization of a school 
or system of schools, and interpret these to the 
architect in terms of classroom and special- 
room requirements. Generally, the superintend- 
ent of schools becomes the interpreter, but at 
present with the differentiation in organization 
and the change of emphasis on subjects and 
school activities, the superintendent frequently 
prefers to turn over this analysis to a specialist 
who is familiar with the special techniques of 
school organization. 

“For the past decade, I have considered it 
essential to have on my staff a specialist on the 
platoon plan of school organization. This spe- 
cialist can take a course of study from any 
system, work it out with the platoon organiza- 
tion in mind, and then make out building re- 
quirements for the same. By means of this con- 
necting link, I have been able to eliminate waste 
and to effect a number of economies. 

“Ever since the advent of steel, great changes 


have taken place in the building trades. There 
are new materials involving new techniques and 
there are new architectural styles. Who but 
the quantity surveyors are going to interpret all 
these modernisms to the contractor and con- 
sumer. Science and invention are traveling in 
airplanes and the building industry stands in 
need of an interpretative and controlling body.” 


THE DEWITT CLINTON HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


(Concluded from Page 59) 


Since the basement and subbasement of the 
building are at a lower level than the street 
sewers, two ejector pots, operated by electricity 
and compressed air, have been installed to raise 
the contents drained to a height of 32 ft., where 
it is discharged into a main house sewer. 

Detailed information about the building is 
given below: 


Construction Data 
CAR: DRE... aie nics sashes akeveaneecuariecteneacaoeia June 8, 1927 
RRO GION sis deat eincasicetoseraceanirarcitannnnaicanseticnisens May 1, 1929 


The Building 


Sub-basement: Boiler room, heating and ventilating plant, 
pump filters, hot-water heaters, and other mechanical equip- 
ment. 

Basement: Shop and storeroom, printing room, band-practice 
rooms, rifle range, program room, and cafeteria seating 1,260. 

First floor: Four general science rooms, preparation and store- 
room, business practice and typewriting rooms, reserve offi- 
cers’ training corps, bank, principal’s office, teachers’ organ- 
ization room, publication office, and 24 classrooms. 

Second floor: Two physics laboratories and three classrooms, 
storeroom and preparation room, biology classrooms and 
laboratories, storeroom, and preparation room, biology office, 
six drawing rooms, exhibit room, and 26 classrooms. 

Third floor: Three chemistry recitation rooms and laboratories, 
chemical preparation, acid, and apparatus rooms, balance 
room, chemistry office, library and classrooms, teachers’ read- 
ing rooms, conference rooms, workroom, and stockroom, two 
restrooms, bookroom, four offices, and 40 classrooms. 

Fourth floor: Two music rooms, an instrument room, and one 
wardrobe room. 

Gymnasia Wing 

Sub-basement: Heating and ventilating equipment, natatorium, 
shower, locker, and drying rooms, handball courts, sterilizing 
and suit room, and two offices. 


School Boards using our 
PARTITIONS or WARDROBES 


personal attention from 


J. T. FAIRHURST 


After designing, im- 
proving, and perfecting 
school wardrobes and 
folding partitions over a 
period of 30 years, Mr. 
Fairhurst offers the Fair- 
hurst School Wardrobes 
and the Fairhurst Folding 
Partitions, not as luxuries, 
but as economic necessi- 






IMPORTANT—Economy in space and costs— 
You will be interested in complete data con- 


PARK, WINTON & TRUE 


101 Park Avenue 
FACTORY — ADDISON, NEW YORK 



















are assured of 


ties for modern schools. 


Mr. Fairhurst’s mechan- 
ical knowledge and de- 
signing ability, coupled 
with our 75 years of 
manufacturing high grade 
mill work, assures you of 
sound products — fully 
guaranteed. 





tained in our Bulletin 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


1855 - 1930 


Gymnasia Building 

Basement: Locker room, handball court, conference room, and 
Visiting team and shower room. 

First floor: Two gymnasia, instructor’s room and supply room, 
office, emergency room, and _ storeroom. 

Second floor: Locker room, corrective-training room, physical- 
examination room, general medical, and waiting rooms, and 
dental clinic. 

Third floor: Gymnasium, three hygiene 
office. i 

Cost of general construction 


classrooms, and an 


Saebabieiees paidetovacagvatacsincas’ Ree nee 
Cost of heating and ventilation.......0..0..0000.00..0... 323,387 
Cost of sanitary equipment............cccccccccccse 170,860 
Cost of electrical equipment ................... 104,439 


Total cost of building and equipment......... diaticsinapeee $3,912,512 


Cost per cubic foot 


ADEE POE CUTE TOOT. acesescssscsssovessosooasnseseaverscossnstssassvesessesoaseend 45 cents 
MONO GON Naas scsi cdccstion she sindsisacdinisdihisisiasisivicsécasceidencace woee28 ACTeS 
Ue AE GENS GN 65sec csscssnscicninineecddevascvcsinciexsvéesecas ccs 21 acres 
Main frontage Rauivigastt oiiraienamurnen 700 ft. on Mosholu parkway 
PO MAMM AUN, CRIT sons 05 cs cdciveeac havea neccséveisesedésaescaccescizas 1,963 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUPIL 
COST ACCOUNTING 
(Continued from Page 56) 
sessions only, count each half day as a full day; this 
does not refer to part-time or continuation schools), 
and divide the sum, which is the aggregated attend- 
ance in days, by the number of days the school 
was actually open for instruction. To secure aver- 
age daily attendance for a group or system of 
schools, add together the average daily attendance 
of each school in the group or system, obtained as 
above. The average daily attendance should be 
ascertained for each type of school as indicated 

in the blank. 

_11. Number of days schools were actually in ses- 
ston. This should include only the number of days 
the schools were actually open for instruction, and 
should not include legal or religious holidays on 
which schools were not in session, nor days on 
which the schools were closed on account of in- 
clement weather, teachers’ institutes, or any other 
cause. A school term may be 9 months, or 180 
days, but on account of holidays or other causes 
the schools may have been actually in session for 
the instruction of pupils a number of days less 
than the legal school term. 

In a school system having different lengths of 
school year in its various units, the average num- 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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Architect: Robert F. Daggett THIRD CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST Heating Contractors: Hayes Brothers, Inc. 
Indianapolis INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Indianapolis 


CHURCHES 


as well as Schools and other Public Buildings where people congregate, 
are turning to Unit Ventilation for tempered, filtered, fresh air. 





BUCKEYE Héalovent Heating and Ventilating Units are delivering this 
warmed, filtered gently diffused air in hundreds of the nation s Schools, 
Churches, Lodge Rooms, Banks, etc. 


W rite for Illustrated Data Book. 






THIE BL WER COMBANY 


Main Office / = ay We ~ 400 Dublin Avenue 











& Factory Columbus, Ohio 
—_— Sales and Service Offices canna ™ — — 
ATLANTA CHARLOTTE, N. ( DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO NEW YORK CITY  PORTLAND,ORE.  SEATTLI YOUNGSTOWN 
BOSTON CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEWARK RICHMOND, VA SPOKANE rOLEDO 
BUFFALO DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY SYRACUSE TORONTO 


lente seempemsniesniaitesamiachodl 
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a athletics need not be a 
“red ink” item in the school budget. They 
can be made self-supporting. 


When the athletic field is Anchor Fenced, 
gate receipts will more than cover the cost _ 
of coaches’ salaries, uniforms and equipment. | | J 











y 
/ 
7 / 


The income from a single season usually pays 
for the entire cost of an Anchor Athletic 3) RX 
Field installation, and an Anchor Fence prac- oe 
tically requires no maintenance expense. Ly 

Just call the nearest Anchor Office and - 
have an Anchor Representative submit af : 
plan and cost estimate. 


~ —_—___= 







Anchor Post Fence Company 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany Boston Buffalo Charlotte Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
Hartford Houston Cincinnati Los Angeles Mineola, L.l. | Newark 
ew York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 


Representatives in other cities. Consult phone directory. 


NCHOR FENCES 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICAS 
FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 






























Do you expect to have 
your new gymnasium 
fully equipped and ready 
for use in September? 


We have anticipated the 
rush season, and can 
furnish 


NARRAGANSETT 


Gymnasium Apparatus 


if you place your order 
quickly. 


Wire for catalogs and 
suggestions. 


Your vacation will be 
care-free if your order is 
placed for Narragansett 
Gymnasium Apparatus, 
Lockers, Shelving, and 
Cabinets. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CoO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK 
214 East 40th St. 


CHICAGO 
1504 Monadnock Blk. 





Not the cheapest --nor the costliest 
--but the BEST 


and worthy of installation in your school 















—ere— 


Cannot get out of or- 
der. 

Cannot be left on com- 
bination. 

Cannot be turned back 
to combination. 

Cannot be turned off 
combination while 
open. 

No springs to rust, 
break or fail to func- 
tion. 

Entirely rust proof in- 
terior, with brass 
outer case. 

Easily read dial, with 
option of color com- 
binations. 

More than 25,000 com- 
bination changes. 

BARRETT KEYLESS LOCK esvilipes 





















































You can better appreciate its many advantages 
by personal inspection. We will be extremely 
pleased to furnish a sample upon request. 


dpa 


BARRETT LOCK COMPANY 


4720 North Eighteenth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR EVERY 


KNOWN CHASSIS 


BUT 
SPECIALIZED 


REASONS FOR SPECIFYING ‘‘WIENER BODIES”? 


Comply with all city, county, and state requirements. 
Engineered and built in a modern plant with modern methods. 


Blending attractiveness, sturdiness, and lightness. 


The safety and comfort of your pupils are assured. 
Years of service with low maintenance cost. 
Hundreds of satisfied users attest to their superiority. 
Best at prices that are cheapest in the long run. 
Built and guaranteed by the pioneers of the bus body industry. 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL BUSSES—SPECIFY ‘‘WIENER BODIES” 


Priced and Built Right for Your Individual Requirements. 


WIENER BODY COMPANY, : ‘° 


Let Us Quote YOU. 


Newark, New Jersey 








(Continued from Page 146) 


ber of days in the school year is found by dividing 
the combined aggregate attendance in days of all 
schools in the system by the combined average 
daily attendance of all the schools in the system. 

12. Number of schools. A school, for reporting 
purposes, is defined as a one-room school employ- 
ing only one teacher, or a school of two or more 
rooms usually housed in the same building, and 
having a principal in charge. In case an elementary 
school and a high school are housed in the same 
building, count them as two separate schools. The 
number of kindergarten schools will be the same 
as the number of buildings which maintain kinder- 
garten departments. J” buildings having more than 
one teacher, each room used should not be con- 
sidered a school for the purposes of the financial 
report. 

13. Value of school property. There are three 
plausible bases on which the value of school pro- 
erty may be estimated: (1) original cost of build- 
ing, (2) replacement value, and (3) present value. 
To secure uniformity in reports it is suggested that 
the original cost of school property be reported. 
The replacement value; that is, what it would cost 
to replace the present building, does not represent 
the true and actual value of such property and 
does not represent the original cost to the taxpayer. 
Furthermore, such values are largely gross esti- 
mates. The present value of school property is 
likely to be a mere guess, since, if such property 
were sold for commercial use, it might bring con- 
siderable more or less than its present value for 
school purposes. The original cost, therefore, is the 
most accurate value, is the most easily secured, 
and represents what a given building cost the com- 
munity. The original cost, however, does not take 
depreciation into account, but in many instances 
this factor is offset by appreciation, or increased 
value in school lots or even in school buildings. 
To secure accurately the values of depreciation and 
appreciation is practically impossible. 


Definition of Disbursements 
1. General control, administration. a. Educa- 
tional administration — Superintendents of schools 
and their offices: Include all payments for salaries 





of superintendents, assistant or deputy superinten- 
dents, whose duties are largely administrative and 
who are not primarily supervisors of instruction; 
for office assistants, clerks, and stenographers; for 
stationery, postage, supplies, traveling expenses, 
printing, and other miscellaneous expenses in con- 
nection with the office of superintendent. All ex- 
penditures connected with Item 1a should be re- 
ed here. 

1b. Business administration. Board of educa- 
tion and business office: Under this head should be 
included all expenditures for the salaries of mem- 
bers of school boards, of secretaries, and of other 
officers or assistants engaged in the business of 
administration, and all other expenditures for such 
officers for supplies, traveling expenses, etc. 

When personal bonds are required of school offi- 
cers and are paid for by the city school board, 
such expenditures should be entered here. 

Include the salaries and expenses of those having 
charge of the construction and maintenance of 
physical properties, such as superintendents of 
buildings, school architects, inspector of buildings, 
superintendent of repairs, and schoolhouse commis- 
sion. Payments to special employees engaged ex- 
clusively on new work should be charged to capital 
outlays. 

Include the salaries and expenses of the super- 
intendent of supplies, business manager, or other 
officers whose duties are concerned with the pur- 
chase and distribution of supplies. 

Include operation and maintenance of adminis- 
tration building or rents paid for general control 
offices. All expenditures connected with Item 1b 
should be reported here. 

lc. Other administrative officers and employees: 
Include payments for salaries and expenses of per- 
sons who are in the central office exercising direct 
control of research or of field workers doing health 
work in the schools or enforcing the compulsory 
education law. Include salaries and expenses of 
officers in charge of obtaining vocational informa- 
tion, of giving vocational guidance, and of issuing 
working permits, and of census enumerators, in- 
cluding clerical help, necessary blanks, and other 
supplies, car fare, etc. All expenditures connected 
with Item 1c should be reported here. 


2. Instruction. a. Supervisors: Include salaries 
and expenses of all persons who have to do with 
the actual improvement of instruction through di- 
rect contact with principal or teacher including 
activities as (1) preparation and development of 
courses of study and bulletins.on method; (2) ex- 
amination of textbooks; (3) demonstration teach- 
ing; (4) institutes and teachers’ meetings for the 
improvement of instruction; (5) personal confer- 
ences for the interpretation of methods and curri- 
cula; (6) classroom visitation and inspection; (7) 
setting up standards of achievement. 

This activity should include supervisors in 
charge of special departments or subjects as de- 
fined above who devote one half or more of their 
time to supervision. 

In case a supervisor renders service as super- 
visor in more than one kind of school, prorate his 
salary, clerk hire, and other expenses among these 
types of schools according to the portion of his 
time given to each type. 

Include traveling and other expenses allowed in 
attending conventions, institutes, etc., street-car 
fares, report blanks, stationery, etc., used by su- 
pervisors, expenses in connection with holding 
teachers’ institutes, teachers’ traveling and other 
expenses allowed in attending conventions, insti- 
tutes, etc. All expenditures connected with Item 
2a should be reported here. 

2b. Principals: Include salaries and expenses of 
the principal and assistant principal and other ad- 
ministrative officers within the building only in 
case they devote half or more than half of their 
time to administration and supervision. All ex- 
penditures connected with Item 2b should be re- 
ported here. 

2c. Teachers’ salaries: This is the amount paid 
teachers without deducting amounts that are paid 
into the pension fund for the teachers’ part of the 
fund. Do not include amounts allowed teachers for 
institute expenses, as these should be included un- 
der supervision (item 2a). Include salaries of all 
persons who teach more than half time, whatever 
their official title. All expenditures connected with 
Item 2c should be included here. 

2d. Textbooks: Include only payments for 
textbooks furnished free to pupils. Payments for 
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Economical 


When you take into con- 
sideration the labor cost in 
the construction of perma- 
nent buildings, the finished 
price of our portable schools 
compares favorably in almost 
| every section of the country 
| with any type of school build- 
ing and has better lighting 
and planning than the usual 
school building. 






















Fits Your Needs 


One room, Two room, or mul- 
tiple room units. Always just the | 
| size you need. Portable so that they 
can be moved from place to place 
with small additional cost. Well 
lighted and ventilated. Planned by 
expert school engineers. Less waste | 
space than other types. Easily kept | 
warm and comfortable 
weather. 












in severe 


MINTER 






3rd Avenue at 4th Street 








textbooks sold to the pupils during the school year 
should not be entered in this report, as the money 
so spent is still available for use. 

2e. Educational ‘supplies, school libraries, and 
other expenses of instruction: Supplies are those 
things which, when once used, are actually or con- 
structively consumed, including writing paper, draw- 
ing paper, blank books, chalk, ink, pencils, pens, 
adhesives, fasteners, carbon paper, rubber stamps, 
typewriter supplies, magazines for classroom use, 
newspapers, test tubes, litmus paper, filter paper, 
polishing and abrading supplies, drugs, chemicals, 
cleansers, laboratory supplies, food supplies. Freight 
and cartage on supplies should be included. Care 
should be taken to exclude from educational sup- 


_plies any article made of durable material which 


is supposed to last year after year with reasonable 
use. No permanent laboratory apparatus or equip- 
ment should be included. 

Include the cost of supplementary books and 
also magazines, library books, etc., supplied to the 
school library when paid for out of school district 
funds. The cost of school library books for a new 
library should be reported under “Capital Outlay.” 
The expenses of maintaining and operating public 
libraries to which all pupils or even the public 
may have access should be reported under “Auxil- 
iary Agencies.” 

Include expenses in connection with commence- 
ment exercises or school entertainments, such as 
music, decorations, programs, diplomas, etc. Street- 
car fare of teachers, where allowed, should be in- 
cluded under this head. Expenses incident to teach- 
ers’ institutes should be included under supervision. 

3. Operation of school plant. a. Wages of jan- 
itors and other employees: Include salaries or pay 
of janitors, janitors’ helpers, engineers, firemen, 
switchboard operators, matrons, watchmen, etc. 

3b. Fuel, water, light, power, janitors’ supplies, 
and other expenses: Include all expenditures for 
coal, wood, and other fuel, including freight, cart- 
age, and other expenses incurred in securing same; 
charges for water used in buildings and on grounds; 
gas and electric current. 

Janitors’ supplies include articles which are con- 
sumed in using or are not expected to last from 
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Fire Resisting Types 

For slight additional cost we pro- 
vide fire resisting buildings with 
roof of asbestos shingles and inte- 
rior and exterior sidewalls of asbes- 
tos board. This construction has 
the approval of safety engineers 
and underwriters and in exposed 
locations these buildings save the 
children from the menace of fire 
hazards. | 


HOMES CORPORATION 


Huntington, West Va. 


School Department 


year to year, such as brooms, mops, soap, dusters, 
floor oil, and other cleaning supplies; electric bulbs, 
paper cups, and toilet supplies; and other mis- 
cellaneous articles necessary for the operation of 
the school plant. 

4. Maintenance of school plant. Under this 
head should be included all expenditures made for 
the restoration of any piece of property (grounds, 
buildings, or equipment ) to its original condition of 
completeness or efficiency. This includes the repair 
of buildings and upkeep of grounds and repairs 
and replacement of old or worn-out equipment. 
Include cost of labor and materials incident to 
the repair of buildings, including painting and 
glazing, and to repair of plumbing, lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilating equipment. Do not include 
expenditures for improvement of grounds in the 
nature of permanent equipment, alteration of old 
buildings, such as tearing out walls, enlarging 
rooms, building of additions, putting in partitions, 
nor for additions to equipment, all of which should 
be included under “Capital Outlay.” 

5. Auxiliary agencies and coérdinate activities. 
a. Public libraries under board of education: Re- 
port here salaries, cost of books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and operating expenses for maintaining free 
public libraries in case such libraries are maintained 
by the board of education. Do not include public 
libraries under the control of other public boards 
nor the libraries devoted exclusively to the service 
of any individual school. 

5b. Promotion of health: In this section report 
salaries and expenses of all field workers in medical 
inspection, dental inspection, and nurse service. If 
necessary prorate such expenditures among types 
of schools on the basis of enrollment. The salaries 
and expenses of the directors of these various activ- 
ities who supervise the field workers should be 
reported under “General Control.” 

5c. Transportation of pupils: Include all expen- 
ditures out of school funds for the transportation 
of pupils to and from school, including the pur- 
chase or hire, operation, and maintenance of 
vehicles, street-car fares, etc. 

Sd. Enforcement of compulsory attendance: In 
this section report salaries and expenses of all field 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 










Time Saving 


The time necessary to erect 
and complete our Portable 
Schools is so much less than 
the regular building schedule 
| that your schools are ready 
for occupancy on short no- 
tice. We do the major con- 
struction work in the factory 
on a quantity basis, which 
lowers construction costs and 
delivers on time. 








For Emergencies 


Quick shifts in the population 
often call for quick facilities for 
additional rooms for the schools 
which demand action at once. 
Minter Portable Schools can be in- 
stalled pending more permanent 
arrangements, amply providing the 
necessary additional facilities while 
more permanent buildings are in 
process of planning and construc- 
tion. 





workers in compulsory attendance. If necessary, 
prorate such expenditures among types of schools 
on the basis of enrollment. The salaries and ex- 
penses of the directors of this activity who super- 
vise the field workers should be reported under 
general control. 

Se. Other auxiliary agencies: Include under this 
head all payments made by the public-school sys- 
tems for the subsistence, care, and instruction of 
children in asylums and other special institutions 
and for the care and instruction of pupils in private 
schools; all payments made by the public-school 
systems in connection with providing free lunches 
to the undernourished and also any deficits in- 
curred in maintaining the usual lunchrooms. Profits 
from such sources are to be reported under “all 
other revenue receipts.” Include payments for rec- 
reation activities, including salaries and wages of 
supervisors, teachers, and attendants having to do 
with playgrounds and recreation centers, school 
athletics, track and field meets, field days, matched 
games, and all other exercises of a recreative nature 
not included as a part of the regular curriculum. 
Salaries and expenses of physical-training teachers 
giving instruction required of pupils should be 
reported under “Instruction.” 

6. Fixed charges. Include appropriations from 
school or general funds paid into the pension fund 
or pensions paid to retired employees from current 
funds. Do not include deductions for the pension 
fund from the teachers’ salaries. These should be 
included in the teachers’ salaries (Item 10c). In- 
clude rent paid for school buildings and equipment, 
insurance, premiums, contributions to educational 
or charitable associations, contingencies, and taxes. 

7. Capital outlays. a. New grounds and build- 
ings, alteration of old buildings: Include under this 
head payments for land, together with all cost of 
acquiring title, original grading, and improvements 
to the grounds: payments for new buildings, in- 
cluding architects’ fees, advertising for contracts, 
payments on contracts for construction, installa- 
tion of plumbing, lighting, heating and ventilation 
equipment, etc., tearing out walls, enlarging rooms, 
building of additions, putting in partitions, being 


careful not to include mere repairs. 
(Concluded on Page 153) 
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INSURE QUIET CLASSROOMS 


DEAL study and recitation require quiet classrooms. Hamlin 
sound-proof doors and partitions insure that necessary quiet 


—that freedom from noise and abstraction detrimental to concen- 
tration. 


Architects the country over are speci- 


10 Reasons for fying HAMLIN sound-proofed doors, 
Hamlin Sound- ; 


Proof Doors 


for they know how highly school ex- 


ecutives value the importance of 
. Sound-proof --assure 


dead silence -- you 
can’t hear out--others 
cannot listen in 


. Airtight because 


quiet in their classrooms. 


Hamlin Sound-Proof Doors are scien- 
tifically constructed for sound-dead- 





Lira sea eed ih ening and are available in finishes to 
3. Heavily felt-filled 
CMD raheem rete h ait e 


ish to match wood- : ; : 
work and list of prominent school installa- 


match any furnishings or woodwork. 


Write for catalog of specifications 





WHY 
FOLDING 
PARTITIONS § 


So a school or similar building may 
be changed quickly to accommo- 
date a large group of students or 
a number of smaller groups. So 
it may be changed without delay 



















Sanad waves ead tions. Learn the modern method of 
see tite ere bred insuring quiet classrooms. 


era IH AMAL 


SOUND -PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


IRVING HAMLIN 


1510 Lincoln St. Evanston, III. 


. Keep out dust 
. Keep. out odors 
. Keep out light 
. Keep out draft 


. Insure privacy, 
| peace and quiet 
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to de EVANS “VANISHING DOOR” WARDROBE CLASS | 

school A-A, WITHOUT JAMBS OR TRIM WHY INSTALL ONE 9 

Licnec 

1ature Here is an ideal school classroom wardrobe, low in cost yet THIS SUMMER OR FALL . 

‘ulum. meeting every demand of the most exacting. This wardrobe << h ld , 

achers is made for plaster ends, backs and ceilings; no jambs nor Divide the o gymnasium or au- 

ld be trim being required. When so desired blackboards can be ditorium. Divide that “too-big” 
furnished for the doors, giving a continuous blackboard classroom Display your good busi 
surface. . . 

from - ; : : 

. fund The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are hung ness judgment. Provide maximum 

urrent are made with double pivoted arms and swing the doors | | usable space ata minimum of cost. 

nsion back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. There are 

7 no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, nor intricate W 

* - mechanism to get out of order. These hinges are guaranteed HY LET OUR ENGINEERS 

i 7 to last as long as the building. 
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tional All wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS ? 

taxes. ore ee — cut to size, and only > be nailed | It costs you nothing. 

19, in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 

iy A butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is small. | Send us sketches. 

ost of Many types of school wardrobes are fully illustrated and Ask us questions. , 
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Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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FAY Floor Machine 
For Greater Efficiency 


Scrubs ~ Waxes — Polishes ~ Sandpapers ~ Refinishes 
The Jumbo Model 


Saves Time and Money 










— 
Fork Tybe Handle Tonale joint Switch 


All wearing surfaces lu- 
bricated from accessible 


Cable Arm 
outside grease cups ti 


Ball bearing and gear 
driven throughout. 
Principal ball bearing 
of thrust type 8 
inches in diameter, 
supporting entire 
weight of machine. 
Reduces friction to 
minimum and_ gives 
perfect balance in op- 
eration. Also cuts 
down cost for elec- 


Standard horizontal 
motor. 


Fully enclosed— a 


dust and water- 
proof. 


tricity to minimum. 





Brushes 18 inches in 


diameter with pressure 
of 120 Ibs. in oper- 
ation, 


Equipped with Direct or Alternating Current Motor. 
To Operate From Any Light Socket. 
We will be glad to demonstrate or send a machine on trial. 


THE FAY COMPANY, 13 East 31st Sisaes Mowe Yooh, M. Y 











MODERN SCHOOLS 
DEMAND THIS SAFE 
LIQUID SOAP 


Fatcon Liquid Toilet Soap is pure, soothing, quick 
lathering, highly concentrated and cleansing. Dispensers are 
furnished at cost. Banish the germ laden bar of soap, which trans- 
mits colds and respiratory diseases from one student to another, 
just as you long ago discarded the roller towel. Adopt the modern 


Falcon Liquid Soap... . it touches no hands but the user’s. Write 
for samples. 


EAGLE SOAP CORPORATION 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III. 


FALCON 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 
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i Myg ARM-A-COTE immediately 
ARMA-COTE 


transforms dull and unsightly 
floors, giving them a beautiful 
wear-resisting surface. 


Easily applied with a mop. 
Spreads farther — Lasts longer. 


Line up with the better schools— 


Use ARM-A-COTE. 


W rite forcomplete information. 


CHURCHILL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Sioux City, 
IOW A. 





Be Prepared 


Whether you need a new school building or relief from an 
overcrowded condition next fall—there is an Ambler Asbestos 
school: house that will meet your requirements. 


Designed to conform to all building codes, these roomy, 
fireproof asbestos buildings are substantial, durable and can 
be erected in a few days. And the cost is less than that of 
any other type of structure offering equal advantages. 


Every educator will find our catalog a useful reference 
book. It will be sent to you on request. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 
Dept. J 


Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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Ghosts that Haunt You | 





Improvements for your school that you know are 
needed ... vitally, are the ghosts that walk with you 
all summer! And these ghosts are no less terrifying 
than the skull and cross bones variety. 

Why wait until August to make your decisions on 
next year’s equipment? Right now is the time to make 
up your mind that your school needs the Miller Ward- 
robe ... to save heating expense . . . to supply ven- 
. . to protect against petty pilfering ... to 


tilation . 
conserve space. 


mation. 


during 


Vaeation 


Days 


Ww 


The Miller Wardrobe, patented on the single control 
multiple operation principle, can be built into any school 
... old or new. And the prices of installation are so 
reasonable they will surprise you. Write at once for 
the Miller catalog, W-7. It is filled with helpful infor- 


Lay those ghosts. Give your order for Miller School 
Wardrobes for every one of your classrooms. By this 


improvement alone, you go a long way toward modern- 
izing the old building. 


The K.M. Supply Company 


123 West Eighth Street 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





(Concluded from Page 150) 

7b. New equipment: Include purchase of all 
new equipment, except such as is provided to 
replace worn-out or destroyed similar equipment 
such as tables, desks, cupboards, filing cabinets, 
racks, stands, typewriting machines, adding 
machines, duplicating machines, and other labor- 
saving devices; electric fans, physical, chemical, 
biological, and other scientific laboratory and dem- 
onstration apparatus; machinery, tools, and other 
equipment for vocational instruction, domestic 
science, manual training, etc. 

8. Debt service. Enter under this head all pay- 
ments for interest on short-term loans, bonds, or 
warrants; all payments for retiring loans, bonds, 
and back warrants (except where money is borrow- 
ed and paid back during the same years). Include 
payments of refunds of taxes and tuitions from 
patrons. Payments from current funds, from sink- 
ing funds, and from the issue of new bonds to 
redeem old bonds should be kept separate. 

Determining the Cost Per Pupil 

In order that the cost per pupil for conducting 
the several classes of schools may be comparable, 
the same should be reduced to a common unit of 
measurement; namely, the pupil hour of 60 
minutes. 

After the cost of conducting schools has been 
ascertained, the next step is to determine the 
average expenditure per pupil, or, in other words, 
the cost per pupil. This is done by dividing the 
total cost by the number of pupils. The number 
of pupils may be (1) the total number enrolled, 
(2) the average number belonging, or (3) the 
average daily attendance. The last divisor is the 
most accurate, because there can be little room 
for different methods of calculating it. It also best 
expresses the service rendered for the expenditure 
incurred. Where the hours of instruction are not 
uniform, it is advisable to change the average daily 
attendance to the number of pupil hours. For fore- 
casting future costs or for budget purposes the 
average number belonging is often most desirable 
as the total attendance likely will need to be 
provided with books, supplies, etc. 

The cost per pupil obtained by the above 
processes is for all the schools in the system. 


Another step is to obtain a cost per pupil for 
each type of school; namely, elementary schools, 
junior high schools, junior-senior high schools, 
senior high schools, teacher-training schools, voca- 
tional schools, continuation schools, evening 
schools, summer schools, and special schools. 

The cost is as readily arrived at as the cost of 
all schools, provided the expenses have been 
recorded by types of schools as well as by type 
of expenditure, and if attendance figures are 
available. 

A final step is to charge the expenditures to 
the individual schools for which they have been 
incurred. General expenditures not directly charge- 
able to a school must be prorated on as equitable 
and reasonable a basis as possible. Dividing the 
expenses for each school by the attendance for 
the school gives the cost per pupil in each school. 

When the above processes have been carried 
out we have obtained the cost per pupil for the 
school system as a whole, the cost per pupil in each 
type of school, and the cost per pupil in each 
school. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

4 Lawrence, Mass. The city solicitor, in a re- 
cent opinion given to the school board, has ruled 
that the board may not expend school funds for 
the purpose of insuring shop students against ac- 
cidents. The board had requested a ruling from 
the attorney as to the legality of expending school 
money for that purpose. 

4 Vanderbilt, Pa. The school board has reduced 
the length of the school term from nine to eight 
months in order to reduce the expenses of the 
school system. 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. At a recent meeting of the 
school board, Supt. E. C. Broome withdrew his 
recommendation that the Philadelphia High School 
for Girls be merged with the Penn High School. 
The action ends a long fight of alumnae and edu- 
cators to preserve this school as the only strictly 
academic high school in the city. Dr. Broome 
pointed out that the proposed plan was the result 
of a study of the problem and represented the 
unanimous thought of the department of superin- 
tendence. 


4 Tiffin, Ohio. The school board has decided 
not to rescind its agreement to a charge $50 per 
night for the use of the junior-high-school audi- 
torium. 

¢ Rock Island, Ill. The voters at a special elec- 
tion have retained by a majority of 3,993, the 
special school charter granted the school district 
in 1857. By retaining the present system, the 
schools retain the benefits accruing from it. 

4 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. H. H. Zeiser, the school board has voted 
to discontinue holding school picnics during the 
final week of the school term. Mr. Zeiser pointed 
out that the attendance has decreased, while the 
number of accidents has increased. 


4 Detroit, Mich. Following a report of Gordon 
Graham, safety engineer, the school board has 
voted to begin alterations to a number of the 
schools to remedy the fire hazards called to their 
attention. The board has passed a rule, limiting 
the capacity of crowds in twelve gymnasiums and 
auditoriums. 


4 Chicago, Ill. Window breaking, malicious and 
accidental, costs the board of education an average 
of $175,000 each year, according to a recent survey 
made by Ernest Withall, business manager for the 
board. Mr. Withall pointed out that more than 
$5,000 was spent in Southtown alone during the 
month of April, in replacing broken window panes. 
At the Belae School, there were 38 panes broken 
during a single month, of which 36 were found 
to be due to vandalism. The number of broken 
panes is far below last year and in many cases 
the boys responsible have admitted their guilt. 

4 Highland Park, Ill. The board of education of 
Dist. No. 108 has introduced a classified budget 
system. Under the new system, every expense for 
the year is cataloged, the amount of the appro- 
priation for each branch of the schools is set 
aside in a bookkeeping fund, and expenses are 
kept within the amount set aside for the purpose. 

4 New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a redistricting program, involving nearly 
every section of the city, which is likely to result 
in the transfer of about 250 students. 
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American History 

By Thomas M. Marshall. Cloth, 747 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.60. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The fault with a great many history textbooks 
used in our schools today is that they present to 
the student a mass of incidents which show no 
central unity, and consequently the student loses 
the general picture of the story. In the American 
History of Mr. Marshall one notices a splendid 
departure from the conventional form. In the first 
place, the facts are presented in a spirit of fair- 
mindedness. There is no gushing of patriotic valor, 
but rather a fascinating web of events written from 
a detached point of view. 

Beginning with a chapter on the story of the 
white man from the dawn of history, the advance 
of civilization is traced step by step through the 
ages. With this background the student is well 
equipped to sense the significance of the discovery 
of America. The nation’s history is divided into 
ten general topics, each of which are subdivided 
into several chapters. The general topics present 
the various phases of the story from the political, 
economic, social, and cultural point of view. In 
the treatment of each phase of the subject the 
reader is mindful of its bearing on the general 
story. 

The text lends itself agreeably to the classic 
sources of literature and art from the Bible and 
Homer through the romance of the Middle Ages 
to Longfellow, Irving, and Mark Twain. Each 
chapter is supplemented with a series of factual 
and thought questions which help the student gen- 
eralize from the facts to see new relationships. 
Following the thought questions are references to 
interesting biographies and studies to the topics 
mentioned in the chapter, which are well suited 
to the students interest. Besides the pronunciation 
of the different names has been indicated. Par- 
ticularly interesting are the copious illustrations 
with maps and pictures which make graphic the 
point discussed on the page. For example, the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation are pictured as the clothes 
without the man. 

Mes Premieres Lectures 

By Louis J. A. Mercier. Cloth, 248 pages. Price, 
$1.20. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

This first French reader takes on the form of a 
class diary in which are recorded happenings that 
occur to all boys and girls in school and at home. 
There are delightfully human selections about 
school games, holidays, home life, radio, and other 
very modern matters. The reference to overeating 
at Thanksgiving is the only jarring detail in the 
entire book. 

The real strength of the “oral self-expression 
method” shows to excellent advantage in the book. 
The free use of material which has been studied, 
analyzed, and automatized cannot fail to develop 
language mastery. Vocabularies are well chosen 
and tests are of the modern type. 

Eighth-Year Mathematics 

By Ernest R. Breslich. Cloth, 296 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.12. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

This volume is a sequel to Seventh-Year Mathe- 
matics. Its main objectives include the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s skill in solving everyday nu- 
merical problems, and acquaintance with common 
business practices, investments, taxes, and insur- 
ance. It also recognizes the worth of problems in- 
volving geometric forms and figures to give the 
student a special imagination and help him ana- 
lyze geometric situations. 

Women Pioneers 

By Jane Y. McCallum. Cloth, octavo, 234 pages. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

Alongside the names of our national heroes, 
should be inscribed the names of those noble wom- 
en who left their mark upon their times, and from 
whose lives the world has gained a little more of 
beauty. 

The author has selected fourteen great American 
women, each a pioneer in some particular field. 
She treats their lives briefly, but in a pleasant and 
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interesting manner. The range of time included in 
the accounts proves that the spirit of Anne Hutch- 
inson is still strong in her sisters of today. 

The book is a piece of strong evidence for the 
truth of the saying “The hand that rocks the 
cradle, rules the world.” 

How to Write a Thesis 

By Ward G. Reeder. Cloth, 226 pages. The Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 

If the practical directions given in this manual 
were thoroughly digested by all students who write 
theses, the lives of professors would be sweeter. 
the college careers of the individual writers would 
be vastly more successful, and the theses them- 
selves would be what they are intended to be — 
scientific contributions to the useful knowledge of 
the world based upon the objective evidence re- 
vealed by research. The reader who follows the 
directions given cannot fail in the mechanics of 
producing an acceptable thesis. A few entries in 
the bibliography may be questioned as to value. 
Glimpses Into the World of Science 

Edited by Mary G. Phillips and Wm. H. Geisler. 
Cloth, 344 pages. Published by D. C. Heath and 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Delightful glimpses are these extracts from re- 
cent and older writers who have contributed to 
the world’s treasury of knowledge by their ob- 
servations and discoveries. A book like this is not 
only good literature, but a strong means of teach- 
ing children the scientific attitude in all matters. 
It is a pity that the book should begin with an 
unscientific account of the life of Galileo — one 
that meets the popular notions of this man’s 
struggles, that is, however, open to so many criti- 
cisms of historic accuracy that it deserves no place 
in a science book. 

Junior High School Poetry 

By John A. O’Keefe, A.M., and Frederick A. 
Guindon, B.S.Ed. Cloth, 386 pages. D. C. Heath 
and Co., New York, N. Y. 

Divided into three sections for each grade of the 
junior high school, this book includes a carefully 
selected list of lyric, narrative, and patriotic poems 
from recommended authors. 

Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South 

By J. Kennedy Maclean and Chelsea Fraser. 
Cloth bound, 472 pages. Published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York City. 

This book made its original appearance in 1923 
when it dealt with the heroes who had conquered 
the North Pole. With the remarkable exploits of 
Commander Byrd in the Antarctic, the whole sub- 
ject dealing with the poles assumes a wider scope. 

The book therefore not only concerns itself with 
the several thrilling expeditions to the North Pole, 
but also tells of the expeditions to the South Pole 
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THE VALUE OF RESEARCH 


The traditional method in handling prob- 
lems of personal adjustment has been to wait 
until a bad situation forced itself on one’s 
attention and then to begin casting about for 
a remedy. Children were brought up accord- 
ing to tradition. The doctor was consulted 
only when they were sick, and they were 
disciplined only when naughty. Much of the 
work in school, notably in English, has been 
devoted to the correction of bad habits pre- 
viously acquired. 

With the advent of the scientific method in 
educational procedure, techniques have been 
developed whereby approaching crises may be 
forestalled by early diagnosis. Foresight is 
better than hindsight and in the long run is 
more economical. The survey method has 
been used extensively in the achievement side 
of schoolwork, and teachers are now able to 
take frequent stock of educational progress 
and make needed readjustments.—C. E. Jack- 
son, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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engaged in by Captain Scott, Shackleton and Com- 
mander Byrd. 

Thus the entire story of polar achievements is 
told beginning with the earliest attempts to fathom 
the unknown to the most recent achievements. 
The authors tell of the fate of Henry Hudson, of 
Franklin and his travels, of Dr. Kane and his 
adventures, the Jeannette expedition, Lieutenant 
Peary’s achievement, and the Greeley expedition. 
The activities of Stefanson, Amundsen, Nansen, 
Macmillan, etc., are described. 


Abraham Lincoln 

By Ross F. Lockridge. Cloth, 320 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.40. Published by World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Another book on Abraham Lincoln! Well, let us 
see whether it is worth while. The author has 
planned his book along definite lines. He em- 
phasizes the human side of the historic Lincoln, 
digs out some new anecdotes, and quotes fre- 
quently from his writings. The author assumes that 
Lincoln is his own best biographer. Extracts from 
his letters, speeches, miscellaneous writing and offi- 
cial documents provide a perfect autobiography. 

Mr. Lockridge has performed his task well. The 
book is well conceived and well written. 

Algebra for Junior and Senior High Schools 

By J. W. Calhoun, E. V. White, and T. MeN. 
Simpson, Jr. Cloth, 485 pages. The Johnson 
Publishing Co.. Richmond, Va. 

Algebra in this simple. easy treatment will show 
the student of either junior- or senior-high-school 
years, a practical application of the subject to 
everyday problems.’ The book contains all the 
materials for a standard two-year course. 

Campus Standards for Country Day and 

Boarding School 

By George D. Strayer. N. L. Engelhardt. and 
Thomas Burton. Paper, 50 pages. Published by 
the Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

The country day school is interesting evidence 
of the growth of wealth in the United States and 
of the desire for social distinction. It is in another 
sense. an expression of the desire for a well-bal- 
anced education which the public schools at pres- 
ent are not offering. because they are unable to 
include in their aims and educational philosophy 
the full life of man, including his religious, civic, 
social, occupational. and recreational interests. The 
country day school is not a snobbish expression 
of social climbing, or of social exclusiveness, but 
a real attempt to provide that kind of education 
in ideal surroundings which will serve the best 
interests — mental, physical and_ spiritual — of 
boys and girls and insure their preparation for a 
well-rounded life. 

The present publication is a study of the campus 
needs of country day and boarding schools. It 
applies to these institutions the well-known Stray- 
er-Engelhardt technique of scoring school sites on 
the basis of definite standards of location, terrain, 
utilization of approaches and enclosures, location 
and availability of service systems and future ex- 
tension plans. 

There is evidence that the authors have inti- 
mately studied the advantages, as well as the 
shortcomings, of a large number of country day 
schools, and have added to their own personal 
observations the opinions of a large number of 
administrative officers of this type of institutions. 
The statement of standards is exceedingly moder- 
ate in its basic requirement, and where it does not 
touch upon well-established and commonly ac- 
cepted practice shows a keen sense of understand- 
ing, both of the factors of educational utility and 
of economy. It is to be noted that the authors 
constantly emphasize good taste and moderation in 
every phase of campus layout and equipment. The 
book is a real contribution. 

Creative Dramatics 

For Upper Grades and Junior High School. By 
Winifred Ward. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, $2.25. D. 
Appleton and Co., New York. 

Of late years, due recognition is being given to 
the importance of dramatics in the curriculum. This 
book treats every phase of creative dramatics, 
from the dramatization itself to the stage work. It 
contains a wealth of suggestions for making dra- 
matics a real factor in education. 

Business Communication 
By Carl Lewis Altmaier. Cloth, 496 pages, illus- 


trated. Price, $1.80. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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Textbooks published by Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, Il]. Bound 
in genuine du Pont Fabrikoid by Robert O. Law Company, Chicago, III. 


in selecting your textbooks 


~ if it is du Pont Fabrikotd you can be sure of maximum life and beauty 


HE finest written, the most carefully ed- 
“T ited, the best printed textbook still may 
not be the best if the cover material is inferior. 
Subject to the abuse that is heaped on the text- 
book, it just won’t see the school year out unless 
it is bound in a durable cover material. 


That’s why it is good sense to insist upon 
books bound in du Pont Fabrikoid. Here is a 
cover material that is wear-defying. Impreg- 
nation with pyroxylin, the same basic substance 
used in the famous du Pont Duco, accounts for 


its tough, sturdy characteristics. It accounts, 
too, for its washability. Dirt and soil vanish 
immediately under the spell of soap and water. 
Furthermore, Fabrikoid contains no filler to 
fall out. It is even insect and vermin-proof. 


We have a special Textbook Department 
which will be pleased to tell you more about 
du Pont Fabrikoid. You’ll be astonished, we 
feel sure, at the change your replacement 
budget takes on once you begin standardizing 
on books bound in du Pont Fabrikoid. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


Canadian subscribers address: 


Canadian Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New ‘Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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What Part Does Art Work Play 
in Your Educational Program? 


HIGHEST AWARD ALWAYS 


The Crayons that revolutionized color work in schools. 
The first quality crayon at a popular price. Awarded the 
Gold Medal in St. Louis in 1904 and the only crayon 


receiving the highest award wherever exhibited. 


share. 


involved. 


Put up in assortments of from six to twenty-four colors 


in tuck, slide tray or lift-lid boxes as well as in a metal 
box. The colors are strong and brilliant, can be over- 
worked to produce any effect desired, and is the first 
crayon that could be used for stencilling. Instructions on 


request. 


A definite, practical method of instilling in the 
high-school or college student the meaning and 
value of a business letter. Instead of quibbling 
about “character, approach, personality” as too 
many of the modern texts do, Business Communi- 
cation introduces the student to customs of busi- 
ness communication. It unfolds, with an imagina- 
tive appeal, the significance of successful business 
practice and gives the student that sense of dis- 
cernment so needed today in establishing fruitful 
business contacts. In subordinating the form of 
letter writing to the value of sound business sense, 
the author has motivated the subject enough to 


(Continued from Page 154) 


’ allow the teacher to pass over the mere detail and 


to present practical business problems for further 
study. To this end, the problems at the end of each 
chapter permit the student to reconstruct the prin- 
ciples discussed and apply them to practical sit- 
uations, 

A Short History of Mathematics 

By Vera Sanford. Cloth, 402 pages. Price, $3.25. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. N. Y. 

The purpose of this work is to supply the teacher 
in training with some knowledge of what the world 
has done to bring the subject of mathematics up to 
its present perfection. In tracing the history, the 
author has shown the gradual evolution of the 
number system of its theory and application from 
its ancient beginnings to the present day. Sketches 
of the lives of mathematicians reveal how they 
groped and studied to develop new principles and 
how they used the new-found ideas as aids in other 
sciences, particularly astronomy and physics. The 
opinions and fears of the ancient peoples who con- 
sidered mathematics as a system of magic are in- 
teresting to the teacher in introducing various prin- 
ciples in advanced arithmetic and algebra, and theo- 
rems in geometry. 

The famous mathematical problems are present- 
ed. One smiles at the absurdities which baffled the 
famous philosophers as he courses through their 
difficulties in the intellectual regions of the science. 
But one realizes as he reads further that all of them 
were in some way responsible for the discoveries 


41 East 42nd Street 


Take Geography, for instance — different countries and different 
people, how they live, how they are clothed, what food they eat, etc. 
This can be firmly impressed on the pupil’s mind by means of the 
sand table, dressing paper dolls, making small models of houses, 
or large posters to which each child in the room contributes his 


Take Literature—have the children illustrate familiar poems and 
stories and make a frieze for the room of heavy cardboard, with 
cut-out figures representing different incidents in the stories. 


Arithmetic can be related to art by having the children make clip- 
ping envelopes, writing portfolios, etc., in which measurement is 


Are your teachers taking advantage of the services of our Art 
Service Bureau? These services are not limited to the use of ma- 
terial which we manufacture but include the use of every article 
and product related to school art. 
school children of America and we ask you to make use of this 
Bureau, and to feel that it is your Art Service Bureau. 


Public School art is to aid in practical ways to train the children 
in taste and industrial art knowledge; to help provide a background 
necessary in the appreciation of art. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


It is our contribution to the 


New York, N. Y. 





that the mind of man has made in all of the sci- 
ences. In a few places, the author has marred her 
pages by rather unhistoric and unrelated matter, in 
which she reveals personal feeling in nonmathe- 
matical matters relating to medieval civic and 
religious life. 

Eighth-Year Mathematics 

By Ernest R. Breslich. Cloth, 296 pages. Price, 
$1.12. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This textbook, which originally appeared in 1924, 
has been revised to meet especially the purposes 
and aims of the junior high school. In addition to 
taking up the practical problems of business arith- 
metic and measurement usually offered in the 
eighth grade, it goes extensively into the problems 
of measurement and the solution of problems by 
formulas. It thus affords a practical and simple ap- 
proach to the study of algebra and geometry. 
Progressive Business Arithmetic 

By William L. Schaaf. Cloth, 440 pages. List 
price, $1.44. Published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

This book provides a year’s course in business 
arithmetic. It is intended, as explained by the pre- 
face, for use in junior high schools, business 
schools, vocational schools, and institutions offer- 
ing an introductory course in business mathematics 
or commercial arithmetic. 

The author bases his text on actual commercial 
practice and digs into the various transactions en- 
gaged in by the business world. In doing so, he 
covers every essential phase of trade and com- 
merce involving the use of figures. 

He leads the student from fundamental pro- 
cesses to fractions and percentages, from measure- 
ments to graphs, and the various business consid- 
erations. The problems arising out of transporta- 
tion costs, wages, insurance, taxes, depreciation, 
advertising — all come in for such attention as 
will enable the student to learn the arithmetical 
side of things. The subjects of interest and bank- 
ing, the care of money, and the more strictly finan- 
cial phases of a business enterprise, are well pre- 
sented. On the whole, it is a comprehensive, well- 
planned, well-executed work on business mathe- 
matics. 


Marketing and Housework Manual 

By S. Agnes Donham. Cloth, 250 pages. Price, 
$2 net. Published by Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Here is a useful book. It brings order and sys- 
tem into the management of a household. The 
planning, purchasing and utilization of the food 
supplies deserve thoughtful attention. And why 
not? Hasty and ill-considered purchases make for 
waste. What’s more, they make for embarrass- 
ments and discomforts. 

The author begins her task by presenting a chart 
for menu making. She presents rules for market- 
ing, and provides fruit, vegetable and meat charts. 
She deals with kitchen and pantry, with dining- 
room service, the care of living rooms, and with 
cellar and laundry. 

The subject of general house cleaning, of sweep- 
ing, dusting, the use of gas and electricity, and the 
various things that make for the efficiency of the 
home, are well discussed. 

Commercial Arithmetic 

By Warren L. Starkey. Paper cover, 179 pages. 
Price, 68 cents. Published by Globe Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Here we have a small, compact, and reasonably 
complete arithmetic text. The author, who is him- 
self an experienced instructor, has prepared the 
book with a view of meeting the requirements of 
secondary schools and technical business schools. 

The student is familiarized with business trans- 
actions and the arithmetic which here ordinarily 
comes into play. Billing and invoicing, payrolls, 
trade and cash discount, taxes, marking goods, 
investments, partnerships, stocks and bonds, profit 
sharing and the like are well treated. 

M. O. S. Book One 

By C. H. Ward. Paper, 236 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, III. 

This book provides a complete review and prac- 
tice material for developing grammar skill in high- 
school freshmen. The book affords a rich collection 
of practice material of the most interesting type so 
that the student who claims he has forgotten gram- 
mar cannot fail to recall principles and idioms and 
rules in an effective way. 
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General Mechanical Drawing 


By R. A. McGee and W. W. Sturtevant. Cloth, 
208 pages. Price $1.48. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

As the objectives and the teaching methods of 
the junior high school are being developed, new 
textbooks especially fitted to the needs and the 
opportunities of the junior-high-school group are 
being developed. The present text has been worked 
out to meet especially those exploratory, informa- 
tional, and skill-development objectives which me- 
chanical drawing in the junior high school must 
provide. As a text, the book covers the broad field 
of mechanical, instrumental, and pictorial drawing, 
with especial reference to the simpler applications 
of drawing to machine-shop practice, sheet-metal 
work, structural-steel design, furniture making, 
house planning, map drawing, electrical drafting, 
and the drawing of statistical charts, graphs, and 
diagrams. 

The book is not organized in the conventional 
textbook style, but is divided into lesson units in 
which information, sources of study, and practical 
problems are carefully combined. The problems 
frankly accept the fact that boys in mechanical- 
drawing classes are quick, average, or fast, and 
that, to keep the class together, it is desirable to 
provide problems on at least three levels. 

The vocational guidance function of the sub- 
ject has been carefully emphasized both in the in- 
formational parts of the text as well as in the 
drawing activities themselves. Careful recognition 
seems to have been given to the fact that junior 
schools are found in a wide variety of situations 
in communities where the industries range from 
farming to machine building. 

The book is well illustrated to arouse and to 
hold the interest. Diagnostical tests are introduced 
at the end of the various units so that the teacher 
may check her classes as each unit is completed. 


Applied Business Arithmetic 
By C. E. Steele and G. W. Muench. Paper pad, 


128 pages. Price, 80 cents. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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The forty unit lessons here provided have been 
arranged (a) to cover typical actual business trans- 
actions which the individual is likely to encounter 
in personal as well as occupational life; (b) to in- 
clude the common business forms and blanks; (c) 
to familiarize the student with the manner and 
form in which business problems are presented 
and in which their solution must be returned. The 
teacher will appreciate the complete information 
provided in the introduction to the lessons as well 
as the amount of drill in computation which the 
work involves. 

Latin — Two Years 

By C. R. Jeffords. Paper, 156 pages. Price, 67 
cents. Globe Book Company, New York, N. Y. 

This condensed text is intended mainly for ref- 


erence, drill, and review purposes. The vocabulary 
is quite full. 
Remedial Lessons in Spelling 
By Norman H. Hall. Paper, 96 pages. Price, 16 
cents. Hall and McCreary, Chicago, Ill. 
High-school teachers of English will find this 
series of remedial lessons of value in review work. 
The vocabulary includes 3,600 words. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Boys’ Clubs —A National Movement. Published 
by the Boys’ Club Federation of America, 630 Gray- 
bar Building, New York City. The stories of the pur- 
poses, activities, and results of boys’ clubs is told in 
pictures and in descriptive paragraphs. 

List of Inspected Automotive Appliances, for April, 
1930. Issued by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, Chicago. The list covers only 
those appliances and systems which have been in- 
spected with respect to one or more of the ratings 
defined below and have been found suitable for use 
on automotive vehicles. 


List of Inspected Electrical Appliances, for April, 
1930. Issued by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, Chicago. A list of appliances in- 
spected for accident hazard and of appliances and 
materials investigated as to both fire and accident 
hazards. 


The Singer Educational Service is provided solely 
to facilitate the teaching of machine sewing and to 
make possible in the home, through the medium of 
our schools and colleges, more extensive and profit- 
able use of the modern sewing machine. The service 
is furnished without cost or obligation of any kind 
to the school using it. The service consists of the 


An intensive course, for sewing teachers, of practical machine 
operation and adjustment, varying from one to ten periods of 
one hour to one day each, according to local needs and con- 


Free textbooks for teachers taking the course. 


Free loan of machines to teachers for practice work if ma- 
chines are not available. 


Free materials, for use of teachers in practice work. 


Free manuals on modern machine sewing for the pupils of 
your sewing classes. 


Free wall charts, illustrating clearly the details of threading 
the machine and bobbin. 


A demonstration lesson for sewing classes when the intensive 
teachers’ course has been completed. 


| A representative of our Educational Department 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Singer Educational Service | 
FREE to Schools and Colleges | 


| 


} 
| 





will call upon request. 


| SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. | 


Copyright U.S. A. 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries. 


Analysis and Tabular Summary of State Laws Re- 
lating to Children’s Cases. By Freda R. Lyman. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The pamphlet is an analysis and tabular 
summary of state laws relating to jurisdiction in 
children’s cases. The material is presented in the form 
of a chart and a brief analysis and is only a part of 
the large amount of material gathered in connection 
with the study. The summaries furnish basic material 
for studies of court systems in various communities. 

A Uniform Marking System for the Colleges of 
Pennsylvania. Prepared by John D. Brooks, chair- 
man of the college committee, Chambersburg, Pa. The 
report represents the results of a study of markings 
in 160 colleges and universities of the country. One 
hundred and thirty replies were received in response 
to the questionnaire. It was shown that 103 institu- 
tions, or over 80 per cent, use the first five, six, or 
seven letters of the alphabet as signs in their system 
of marking, and practically all of these use a five-letter 
system. Ninety-four per cent of the institutions using 
the five-point grading system represent their passing 
grades by the letters A, B, C, and D. The most fre- 
quent change noted is from the percentage system to 
the five-point method of grading. Eleven institutions 
use seven-point scales, and four use a four-point sys- 
tem. It was revealed that objective tests are being 
used increasingly in the majority of the colleges, al- 
though only six require their use. 

Progress in Seating Service. The Clarin Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill., has issued an_ interesting 
pamphlet entitled, “Progress in Seating,” in which the 
development of seating is traced from the early 
Egyptian and Greek, down to the present-day state 
of refinement. 

The principles of science now employed in the mak- 
ing of chairs are those employed in other successful 
manufacturing plants and are the result of skillful re 
search and exacting tests to determine just the design, 
construction, and material necessary for a comfortable 
and efficient chair. 

The pamphlet lists and describes in considerable 
detail, the various types of Clarin folding chairs for 
classroom and auditorium use. These chairs come in 
a variety of designs and color and are designed to 
encourage good sitting posture. They are silent in 
operation, practically indestructible, easily handled, 
and present a fine appearance. 

Complete information about the Clarin steel fold 
ing chairs may be obtained upon request. 
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; — civilization exists, there you will find the 
UNDERWOOD. All over the world its swift keys are 
responding to the slightest touch as they weave tales 
of romance, record new discoveries in science and 
dispatch orders to move the wheels of commerce. For 
three decades this great machine has met every chal- AND SERVICE 
lenge...giving excellent service and superb workman- EVERYWHERE, 
ship under the most exacting tests. Today, through 
sheer merit, the UNDERWOOD is the accepted leader, 
as it speeds the world’s business in every country of 
the globe. Truly, it is the STANDARD of the WORLD! 





Underwood 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters---Bookkeeping Machines 


PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Distributed by 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. 


“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND—SPEED THE WORLD'S BUSINESS"' 
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EVERY TIME A TEACHER 


uses the blackboard in connection with her lessons 
she is not only developing enthusiasm—she is also 
leaving a definite mind picture with her students that 
they will never forget. 


When she uses the time-tested high grade crayons 


“"“HYGIEIA’ AND"WALTHAM”’ 
CHALK CRAYONS 


she is working with dependable mediums and is not harming the 


surface of her blackboard. 


kK Ask your teachers to write for our complimentary helps on “CHALK 
CRAYONS IN THE CLASSROOM.” 


- THE AMERIEAN (j) CRAYON EOMPANY - 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES _ ‘43-943 HAYES AVE, SANDUSKY: OHIO 


“Old Faithful’ 
NEW YORK OFFICE .130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS - SANTA FE BUILDING 
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PLACE ORDERS NOW 
| 


FOR THE 





TRANS-LUX “LITTLE WONDER” 


low priced — easily carried 
mechanically cooled 
combination opaque and stereopticon projector 


HE “Little Wonder” is built along the lines of our Model 
“A” Air-Cooled Opaque Projector,—automatically cooled; 
has one 500 Watt, 110 Volt Mazda Lamp with prefocal base; 
an extra reflecting mirror; a handle under the machine for 
changing from opaque to stereopticon projection; and weighs 
only 28 lbs. 
Write for further particulars 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


LEITZ 


New School Microscopes 


Aside of the Leitz Microscopes 
being endowed with superior me- 
chanical and optical features, 


the Model “LL” is now fur- 
nished with a stand of en- 
larged design and extreme 
ruggedness. 


The culmination of such fea- 
m tures assures any school of 
— the best serviceable equip- 
ment when a Leitz Micro- 
scope is selected. 


The prices for these new 
constructions have not ad- 
vanced; they range, de- 
pending upon the equip- 
ment, 


from $47.75 to $113.50. 


We grant a 10% discount 


MODEL “LL” to educational institutions. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET NO. 1168 (DD) 


_E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: 
Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco and Los 
ngeles, Calif. 
Chicago District: E, Leitz, Inc., 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Washington District: E. Leitz, Inc., Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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When Purchasing Dictionaries 


base your judgment on 
these facts about 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


For many years, teachers and students have learned, 
through study and association, the Merriam-Webster 
usages of diacritical marks, pronunciation, spelling, 
and division of words, because of the recognition of 
Merriam leadership. 


ee 


As a result of this wide-spread acceptance, nearly 
100‘. of all schoolbooks are based on Merriam prac- 
tices. 


To use the New International is to save time and 
avoid confusion, because it is in accordance with 
methods used in the schools to-day. 


The Government Printing Office at Washington uses 
the New International as the authority in spelling, 
compounding, and dividing words. 


Write for our free booklets to help you teach the 
use of the Dictionary. 


Get the best 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


a 


Steelbilt Bleachers 


Portable Safe Inexpensive 
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STANDARD 10 TIER SECTION 


STEELBILT BLEACHERS were designed 
to meet a long felt need. They had to be 
easy to set up and take down—they had to 
meet tests which would insure absolute 
safety at all times — they had to last in- 
definitely and withstand all sorts of rough 
handling — YET, the cost was not to be 
prohibitive. STEELBILT BLEACHERS 


met all the demands. 


Note: Our Bleachers were highly approved 
by School Officials at their New Orleans, 
La., Convention. 


Let us send our circular. 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
CORRY, PA. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


ING WHIC 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 

F THE BOOK 
E 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 


CHICAGO 


EVERYTHING 


for your 


STAGE 


a thirty-year old organization 
to serve you 


RELIABLE-- 
EFFICIENT 


Write 
Twin-City Scenic Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 605 Century Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 


2310 Cass Ave., 911 Widener Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STRAYER-UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 


Published in a Two-Book, a Three-Book, and 
a Six-Book Series 






In their efficient methods, their interesting 
material, their accurate grading, their 
unique and successful teaching of difficult 
topics, their thoroughness and their attrac- 
tive mechanical “make-up,” these arithme- 


tics are not equaled by any series in use 
today. 


There has never been a series of arithme- 
tics so widely successful in the first year of 


publication as the Strayer-Upton Arith- 
metics. 













Their authors are: GEORGE DRAYTON 
STRAYER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; and 
CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK BOSTON 











CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA 














ONE VIEW TELLS THE STORY 
KEYSTONE STEREOGRAPHS 


Make This Scene Real to the Pupil 
Let Him See It for Himself 






Racial Type ee —— Primitive Homes 
Rice Field Water Buffalo 
Native Costume Primitive Plow 
Coastal Plain Irrigation 


Plowing Rice Field 
Philippine Islands 


Keystone Stereographs Individualize Education 
Keystone Slides Socialize It 


When Used In Combination, Learning 
Naturally Follows 


Complete Lists of Views on Most School Subjects 


Information on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 





















Look Ahead To The Future! 


Obtain information NOW 
WAYNE STEEL SECTIONAL 


GRANDSTANDS 
FOR FALL DELIVERY 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway & Pembroke Ave. 


WAYNE, PENNA. 





\\ 
NOT 





SSD < eee Coy ae 
LAS S 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 
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ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE ase WISCONSIN 
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44 ACTUAL SIZE 
PAT. PENDING 


ares and accepted by leading ar- 

chitects, schools and institutions in all 
parts of the country — Samples and litera- 
ture furnished upon request. Made in as- 
sorted sizes and designs. 


TURDY 
IMPLE 
ECURE | 


Opens in dark by touch as readily as in the 
light by sight with same combination. 


~~ Ho fF a> ——. 


Master Charts Furnished 


GREENE TWEED CORP. 


9 Liberty Street Newark, N. J. 


Toa 
3 SCENIC E 
aon 


BUILT ON MERIT 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 





for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet °S1929” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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MITCHELL ie 
ENCE 


Playground Equipment 
FOR REAL a 











MITCHELL WHIRL 


The Mitchell Whirl is the safest playground device on the market 
and is ideally suited for school playgrounds. It is carefully built 
of selected materials and will give many years of satisfactory Children at play rightfully claim the security which a Stewart 
School Fence affords them. 
Investigate the merit of Stewart’s latest achievements — the 
Oval-back I-Beam fence post and the improved patented three- 
ribbed channel rail. Let us send you a School Fence catalog. 


= SreWanTInon ons Gnpany 


INCORPORATED 
605 Stewart Block — — Cincinnati, Ohio. 






























service. One or fifty children can ride at the same time. Write 


today for the illustrated catalog which tells you all about it. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1801 Forest Home Ave. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Schools Everywhere 
Prefer the Jacobsen “4 Acre”’ 


Heavy Duty Lawn Mower 


Of all lawns, the school lawn should be a model 
of excellence—just what the Jacobsen can make it. 
Hundreds of leading schools find that this speedy, 
efficient mower makes BETTER lawns 
at ONE-FOURTH the expense, for one 
man with this mower can do the work of 
five men with push-type mowers, and do 
it BETTER. 


Rubber Tired Wheels 


These cushioned wheels save the 
mower from excessive vibration 
when running across hard drive- 
ways, or with one wheel on the 
hard cement walk when trimming 
edges. It is a feature of refinement 
of the Jacobsen ‘‘4-acre’” mower 
which adds materially to its life 
and usefulness. 


RY out one of these 
Sanitary Mats — FREE 


















ea 
Enclosed Gears enclosed 
: and running in 
S : «“ + 199 . : Gear Drive oil, Auto-type differential makes . 
Send for one of these improved mats “on trial” — Test it out in turning easy. Separate clutch 
your own gym at our expense. Note its almost unbelievable shock control of traction and cutting 
absorbing qualities — see how easy it is to keep clean and sanitary units. Self-sharpening reel and 
—that it never slips, prevents accidents and mat burns. other outstanding refinements 
‘ on that save time and produce re- 
SANITARY” GYM MATS are made of sults. The scsbach “Junior” FN 
velvety-soft, durable, sponge-rubber fabric : ae \ 
NOTE THESE ’ » oe : . | power —_ss— 
FEATURES OF They do not absorb dust or dirt, can be mower nee AS \ 
“SANITARY” easily washed — just like a floor. Ideal for with 19- -_ pEPt: 
re — jumping, vaulting, wrestling, tumbling and inch cut- Mail xnis yn ME ¥G- = aust 
Sanitary, y , > ; | . : . 
easily cleaned. general gym work. In every way superior ting reel is widely used for pACOB Sy igcom™ ise? \ 
Light weight, to cumbersome canvas mats, yet cost but moderate size school lawns. Racine eg + 
easily handled. little more. \ piease sem gutiil 
Velvet surface, Send today for a “SANITARY” sample Beautiful Catalog FREE \\ssew a 
Savile, toms mat. Test it out in every way and if after er" <6? . . Sy 
lasting. 30 days you are not convinced that it is the hs “— acne ee 2 ice at 
Compact, easily best mat you ever had, send it back. orn olaenih Write \\* a - 
stored 
; for free catalog, 
Resilient, 3 ful” 
Resilient. more ~~ CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. a Se Ve 
1835 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, U. S. A JACOBSEN MFG. 5 CO. 
DEPT. AS . - RACINE, WIS. 











SCHOOL FINANCING 
For - past twenty years we have specialized 
n the purchase of Schoo! nds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend 
to all legal details ate New re roposed bond issues. 
lf you cont ne _ Financing 


THE HANCHETT BOND co. 


39 So. LaSalle St. _ Chicago, Ill. | 512 Sellwood Bldg. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 
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HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 


Duluth, Minn, HARTFORD, CONN, 





60 SCHOOL DOOR WORDINGS 


in gleaming Porcelain Enamel. Low in 


cost—long in service. Look in your sup- 
ply house catalog or write for folder. 


Hull Sign Co. - West Winfield, N. Y. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


i TANNEWITZ 
Pe) Va Qigaek 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 

enameled. 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 
the proper amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 

Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
odel 1, for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Model 1 ~@ 








Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 


HZAZ0HCON HoOrPHw BHAmrvseOO 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


1 Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


No No 
Ere 


“art OHIO 


wamgoOrrPHPaQ HOF vane | 





_ |e 
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LIO SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT 


eS 


Z a 


HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 
ROUND BOTTOM 


PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


i L 


fey 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 







(RESTING ON DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LUD 


School Boards Standardize on 
U. S. INKWELLS 


The inkwell that outlasts all others is also 
the most trouble-proof and silent, which 
is the reason so many hundreds of School 
Boards are re-equipping desks with mod- 
ern U. S. Steel Top Inkwells and de- 
manding them as standard in all new 
desks purchased. 

No other inkwell can give so many ad- 
vantages and the cost is surprisingly low. 
Made in two sizes—one twice as large as 
the other. 

Order direct from the factory or from 
any school supply jobber. 


Features 
Quiet 
Easily 
Installed 
Fits Any Desk 
Economical 


Dustless 

Keeps Ink from 
Drying 

More Years of 


Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 


unknown degree of: 


comfort to the child 


Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 
properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 


enjoyment to the teacher 


Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. ; 
Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 
cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 


spicuously at one side. 


Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 

The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 

where Ev-el-eth level Adjusters are properly installed. 
satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 


Because of moderate first cost. 


Because of carefully selected materials and sturdy construction 


assuring a long term of service. 





Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 
of cord to wall or casing. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MFG. CO. 


11 Ashland Ave. 









F ey E FE Beautiful Desk 
“Twin Type” Inkwell Service 
- For red and black Guaranteed 
~ ink, given with each 
gross of inkwells or- 


dered in May or June. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


406 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 





River Forest, Ill. 
(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 


Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialties and Shade Adjusters 





Let us bid on your school seating 
contract! Vitek offers features that 
no other seat has . . . a patent- 
ed locking device that allows the 
student to raise to any desired 
height by simply lifting up the seat 
A all steel construction; will 
last years . . . adjustable foot 
rest and comfortable back rest op- 

20 models to choose 
. . moderate prices. Vitek 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 


tional . 
you. No. 420 Either from . 
gck, °% Steel | seating equipment is ideal for lab- 


Draperies — Scenery oa Rigging legs, Height oratories, art classes, cafeterias, lec- 
inches. ture rooms and others. 


SEND NOW FOR VITEK CATALOG! 


ViTEK Manuracrunnelo 


Dept. 103 Omaha, Nebr. 


No. 325-FB 
Shown with back 
rest and foot rest. 


I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Il]lustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 
MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CoO. 
6 E. Lake Street 


My Vocational Guidebook 


By Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman 





A complete guide for boys and girls to use in 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 

For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry.. 


determining the trade or profession for which they 
are best suited. It is so arranged that a boy or girl 
will learn the education, experience, and natural 
aptitudes necessary to succeed in certain occupa- 
tions, and the possibilities of those occupations. 





Price, 20 cents. 





The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Chicago 


A Bid for Your Seating Contract 
STAGE EQUIPMENT tte WAFER sna 
For 
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BRUCE’S 1930 BOOK CATALOG 
Ready for distribution 
Contains 214 listings 
Divided into 25 classifications 
A modern catalog describing modern texts! 
Sent Free on Request 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





of Super Value’ 


WANT A 6200 POSITION? TRY OUR PHOTOS 


BUY TWE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
BUSINESS SIZE, AT LOWEST PRICES. PERFECT COPIES 
MADE FROM ANY POSTAGE 


PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED UNNARMED? ~ @ 
MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO ana ORDER TODAY! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE 
1110 S. Hartford Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


eS iaeas 






WEAVING YARNS 


Wesupply avery varied assortment 
of cottons, wools, silks, and linens. 
The color ranges are large and 
our shades are fast. 


Write us for sample cards and 
price list. 


Emile Bernat & Sons Co. 
Dept.S.B.J., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


Small School Buildings 


Most Modern Construction 


Steel Skeleton with Ambler 


Asbestos Walls and Roof. 
FIREPROOF — SANITARY — ATTRACTIVE 
Write today for proposal design 


E. J. KASDORF, Engineer 


1063 Holton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 






CRAYONS — 


Common White, Hard and 
Soft, Yellow & Pink enamel. White 
enamel. Semi-Dustless. 


Packed straight color or assorted. 
UNION CRAYON COMPANY 


Lowell, Mass. 


CLAUSS 


Shears and Scissors 
For SCHOOL Purposes 


See your local dealer or write us direct 


THE CLAUSS SHEAR CO. Fremont, O. 
Manufacturers 










CITIZENGHIP 


A course of study for Americans 
wishing to become better citizens or 
for those teaching aliens in prepara- 
tion for the Federal Citizenship Ex- 
amination. Sample copies sent on 
approval to libraries, dealers or 
school officials. 
HARRY D. ANDREWS, Director 
The American House 


15 E. MeMicken Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





WALDCRAFT 


holds an unchallenged place in school 
art. We are headquarters for Hand 
Printing Equipment; Stick Printing, 
Block Printing. Many varieties of 
color; dyes for all uses, printing inks, 
paints, polychrome supplies, looms 
and weavers’ supplies. 


THE WALDCRAFT COMPANY 
Box 6, E. Michigan St. Station, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


THERE IS ONLY 
ONE 
“CHO-SECO” INK PELLET 


And it’s made by the 


Cho-Seco Ink Pellet Co., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


No fuss, no muss—ink in a jiffy. THIS 
ink never corrodes, gums nor molds. 
Now used in more than forty States by 
Schools, Offices, Hotels and Homes. Last 
word for QUALITY, CONVENIENCE, 
— FOUNTAIN PEN FAVOR- 


A GOOD SURPRISE awaits your intro- 
duction. By parcel post to all parts of 
the world. 


Free sample to schools upon request. 





A Form, A Record 
A System 


For every educational need 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa 


Manufacturers of 


School Paper Products 


Catalogued Information on Request 


Hy Anorcears SPECIALTIE 
Tools - Materials - Instruction 
HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 


In Leather Craftwork—also Bead, Porcu- 

pine Quill, Feather, Horsehair, Stone, 

Horn, Celluloid, Indian Silver and Tur- 

quoise. Try our Material Supply Service 

for Individual, Class and Club Handicraft. 
1928 Handbook—50 cts. 


1929 Supplement—235 cts. 
Price lists and leather samples included. 


LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colo. 























Guard - - 


Protect 
SCHOOL 


WINDOWS - - - CHILDREN 


Children should be kept in the school yard. 
Their lives are endangered on the streets. When 
they are in the school yard, the air is full of 
footballs, baseballs, snowballs, as the season dic- 
tates. Then the Windows suffer. Audubon wire 
enclosures and window guards will protect chil- 
dren and guard windows efficiently and econom- 
ically. Write for complete information. 


Audubon Wire Cloth Co., Inc. 


Audubon, New Jersey 


The H.R. H. 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


Saves the wear and tear 
on the bindings of large 
dictionaries, lengthens the 
lives of the books fourfold. 


Portable-Convenient- Helpful 
Full particulars of 


The H. R. Huntting Co., Inc. 


SPRINGFIFLD, MASS. 


Bellefonte Academy 


Bellefonte, Pa. 


- is for sale 


Headmaster James R. Hughes of the 
Bellefonte Academy would like to retire, 
if he can find a purchaser of his beautiful 
property or one who would like to pur- 
chase a one third share, at a most attrac- 
tive figure. This historic school is known 
from coast to coast for its high scholastic 
standing and its champion athletic teams. 
This chance to buy offers a great oppor- 
tunity to some one. 


For information write 


JAMES R. HUGHES, Headmaster 








POSITIONS WANTED 





History: 6 years’ experience; B.A. and 
M.A.; strong ‘record; excellent type of 
man; wants public, private or normal 
school work; salary about $2300-$2500. 
Interstate Teachers Agency, Rochester, 
New York. 





Industrial Arts or Related Work: B.S. de- 
gree; several years’ practical experience ; 
teaching now in city school; outstanding 
record; salary $2200-$2400. Interstate 
Teachers Agency, Rochester, New York. 





Aznoe’s Availabie School Nurses Include: 
(A) R.N., age 39, fifteen years school 
nurse same city, wants appointment at 
$125. (B) R.N., age 29, special training in 
pediatrics and public health, over four 
years’ experience one position, seeks loca- 
tion at $150; prefers southwest. Excellent 
references. (C) R.N., age 29, normal 
training, six years’ teaching, experience 
previous to nursing, one year’s experience 
school nursing, wants position offering 
$1600 ; well recommended. No. 3206, Aznoe’s 
Central Registry For Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago. 

Business Manager—Man who has been en- 
gaged in School Supply Business for past 
fifteen years would like position as pur- 
chasing agent or business manager for city 
or county board of education. Has also 
held position of County School Superin- 
tendent and High School Principal. Ex- 
cellent references. Address Dept. 37-J, 
American School Board Journal. 








High-School Principal—A.M. degree. Six 
years’ successful experience in excellent 
school system. Energetic, cooperative, and 
highly efficient. Allied Professional Bu- 
reaus, The Educators’ Exchange, 742 Mar- 
shall Field Annex, Chicago. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Grades—Graduate of excellent teachers col- 
lege, age 24, 2 years’ highly successful 
experience. Extra curricula: physical edu- 
cation, music. Attractive, cooperative, and 
well qualified. Allied Professional Bureaus, 
The Educators’ Exchange, 742 Marshall 
Field Annex, Chicago. 

Mathematics—A.M., age 27. Five years’ 
successful record in accredited high school. 
Alert, interested, and a very capable teach- 
er. Allied Professional Bureaus, The Edu- 
cators’ Exchange, 742 Marshall Field Annex, 
Chicago. 





English—A.M. Seven years of unbroken 
success. Splendid type and far above the 
average in ability. Age 27. This candidate 
is valuable. Allied Professional Bureavs, 
The Educators’ Exchange, 742 Marshall 
Field Annex, Chicago. 

School Nurse—R.N., B.S. degree University 
of Michigan. Eight years’ fine record as 
school and community nurse. Right quali- 
fications for constructive public health pro- 
gram. Allied Professional Bureaus, The 
Educators’ Exchange, 742 Marshall Field 
Annex, Chicago. 


Head Department of French. Man. Ph.D. 
Must teach English also for coming year. 
Salary open but will probably range around 
$3000 for nine months. State teachers’ 
college in southeastern part of U. S. Ad- 
dress Dept. 39-J, American School Board 
Journal. 


Instructor in English Department. Man. 
Master’s degree. Work will consist of 


speech, oral interpretation of literature 
and dramatics. $2000 nine months. Well 
known four-year college in central west. 
Address Dept. 39-J, American School Board 
Journal. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Assistant Professor in Secondary Educa- 
tion. Man. Must have experience in high 
school and college and prefer man with ex- 
perience in directing training school. Ph.D. 
required. Salary $3000 for nine months. 
Good four-year state school in central west. 
Adress Dept. 39-J, American School Board 
Journal. 


Supervisor of Physical Plant—Experienced 
on construction, operation and maintenance 
of school buildings. At present employed 
in this capacity. Eighteen years of experi- 
ence as superintendent and inspector of 
buildings. Address Dept. ‘36-J, American 
School Board Journal. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Librarian and Study Hall. Interested in 
teaching students how to study. Woman. 
Salary $1700. High school, 25 teachers. 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency, 412 U. S. 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Librarian. Library school graduate. Good 
cataloguer. State teachers college mas- 
ter’s degree. $2250. Rocky Mt. Teachers’ 
Agency, 412 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Two Critic Teachers. Third grade, sixth 
grade. State teachers college. Master’s 
degree. $2250. Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency, 
412 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Commerce Instructor. Business law, ac- 
counting, theories of taxation, labor prob- 
lems, statistics, office management. Teach- 
ers college. Ph.D. $2800. Rocky Mt. Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 412 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





Music and Art Instructor. Salary about 
$1500. Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency, 412 
U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Chemistry Teacher for College Work. 
Ph.D. degree. $3000. Rocky Mt. Teachers’ 
Agency, 412 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 





SALES OPENING 





Well established manufacturer is desirous 
of obtaining the services of sales repre- 
sentatives of high caliber with school ac- 
quaintance. Excellent proposition offering 
unlimited possibilities. State qualifications. 
Address Dept. 38-J, American School 
Board Journal. 





Salesman — to handle complete line class 
rings, fraternity emblems, commencement 
invitations for High Schools; drawing ac- 
count allowed against commissions; sam- 
ples and sales help furnished. Metal Arts 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Auditorium chairs and school desks. Ad- 
dress Louis M. Werfel, 68 Halsey St., 
Newark, New Jersey. 





BACK COPIES 





We will pay 25c for back copies of the 
American School Board Journal for No- 
vember, 1925. Address Circulation Dept., 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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STAGE SCENERY 















One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 





Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 
and let us solve them for you. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378 - 380 Fifth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






——My Vocational Guidebook 


By Rosert H. Ropcers 
and 


Harry S. BELMAN 






Milwaukee Vocational School 


An outline that compels boys and girls to 
dig out much interesting and illuminating 
information about a chosen occupation. 
Gives students a definite idea of the training 
and possibilities of the trade or profession 


that appeals to them. 
Prick, 20 CENTS 


Send for a copy on approval! 


THE Bruce PUBLISHING COMPANY 
354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York CHICAGO 



































MICROSCOPE 


NO. 64 


SPENCE 


With 
Side Fine-Adjustment, 
Lever Type, Is an 
IDEAL INSTRUMENT 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE. 


Among its many advantage- 

ous features are these: 

I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to holdthem. 

II. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid break- 
age of cover glass when 
focused down upon it. 

III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of 
the screw always engaged 
instead of but one. 


It has found its way to more 
than 3000 of the best high 
schools and colleges in United 
States. What better recommen- 





dation? 
Catalog and Quotations on Request. 
SPENCER LENS CO. 
Manufacturers 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 
Scientific Apparatus 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SPENCER SPENCER 
BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Washington Minneapolis Los Angeles 


Disappearing footlights turn any platform 
into a “‘professionally” lighted stage. In 
the closed position they leave the entire 
floor unobstructed. 


SSS 
I 


That Theatre You’ll Build 
This Summer 


OUR school’s theatre cannot be a makeshift; even 

if your pride did not forbid, your desire to do 
everything thoroughly would. Thoroughness need not 
carry you beyond the limits of your budget . . . at 
least not in the matter of stage lighting. Bel-Sun-Lites 
sell for prices substantially less than others ask for equal 
quality. Pleased astonishment follows a talk with one 
of our representatives—astonishment that so much may 
be had for the money, pleasure at the excellence and 
completeness that the money will buy. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fr. Worth, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miami, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


In the classified telephone directory of the nearest listed 
city you will find the name and address of a skilled ad- 
visor, the Bel-Sun-Lite representative. Call him or 


— _ write us. 
ampa, Fla. 
wien Belson Manufacturing Co. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


808 Sibley St. Chicago, III. 
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A preference for 
| bp rtising 
Artand Engraving 
is justified ~ from 
the standpoint of 
sound business 
economy as wellas 


froma love of good 
crafts pw 
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| Labor Saving Safe. Speedy.withy 


Telescopic Hoist 

CHOOLS in 44 States are 

using this equipment. Cur- 
rent-saving Electric Models 
for larger schools. Labor-sav- 
ing Hand-Power Models for 
smaller schools. Now standard 
equipment with Boards of Ed- 
ucation in many large cities. 
Write for catalog and full 
particulars. 


GILLIS & erOcnr re. | 
551 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 









VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 











“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


7 ae. 
/ 
. i 4 ; 
eg ey 1016)5 = 
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MMITTEE 
AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
NNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E. BIDDLE 
ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
i EARL M NELSON 
TT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
ETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


CN 





HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK 8T. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


THE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 
“SUPER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


The “Super Special” is produced and offered as an advanced locking 
_device developed to assist especially in reducing or eliminating ad- 
ministrative effort and expense in connection 
with the larger locker installations in Schools. 


A rugged, durable, economical padlock, practi- 
cally fool-proof—cannot be left unlocked be- 
cause the combination is completely thrown off 
when the shackle is snapped shut. 


“Super Specials” are the result of extended 
specialized experience and are made up special 
for installations, on individualized combinations, 
to meet requirements. Liberal guarantee and 
permanent Supplementary Record of Combina- 
tions are part of our service. 





Sample and Special Proposition to 
aes perating Officials of Schools - on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO - - - - - - - U.S.A. 





Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains 
satisfy the most exacting observer, 
and their correct construction as- 
sures perfect operation. 


cs 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS 28 gasr Jackson BLVD. 


HICAGO 


Dent. L 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents, School Officials as well as 
teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of 
the recognized proficiency of this Agency. Write for details. 






THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 
school? Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


6625 DELMAR 
BOULEVARD 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


INCE 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 
der efficient service in filling grade, high 
school and college vacancies; also adminis- 
trative positions. Vacancies from any state 
appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 


Still under same active 
management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents.. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 


‘Teachers’ Agency 


ALBERT === 535 Fith Avenue, New York. 


Peyt Bld Spok Washingto 
~ Sistabiiahed 1805 vor. aus Tenet, Whttte, ones 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 





<SUOUGUGUOGUADOEUOOOOCUSUNEONNOLULOLOGUUOOUUOUGGUOUOOOSOOUOUOOUOOCOROGROOOOUUOUONDOUGUGGUEEOONSUSUGUGEOOGUGOUOCUUCGODOOSEOREEGHOUUOOSGEOEOLDLSGAEOOOLOGEUOUAUUAUOUGUROGEOOERONOGOOOOCORROCOROO EER: 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


[i PFCIALISTS’ eee (< 





ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


‘Saoennnnnnsnenenconnvonnessccccencensecconseconnconssscnescccncecconnnnecsnanssonnesenneesensonoecnscsneueessoucesnsucctoncnccccesoonnacsnonnecsngnesnscnensneeosressuesssoeenescseenseneeoassesaniare 





‘shanennnnel 


TEACHERS—The wae it of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
EEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880—50th Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


MENTAL TEST THROUGH OUR AGENCY 


We enroll only candidates who pass our standard mental test, which is carefully 
administered. There are thousands now teaching who could not meet our member- 
ship requirements. Mental test data, photographs, and confidential recommenda- 
tions furnished to employers. Grade, high school and college teachers, and school 


administrators now available. 
I-Q TEACHERS ASSOCIATION - + + + OMAHA, NEBR. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 
Every day of the year 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 


Cincinnati, O., Bowling we ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS | 
AGENCY, INC. 


Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe OFFICES 


Teacher Agencies 


















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
MO. 


KANSAS CITY. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 


Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
President Secretary 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, INC. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 

500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Branch Office 
Manager Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


412 Shops Building 37 years of successful experience 


P in teacher placement work 
Des Moines, lowa Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 


E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  <blished 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NE ORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We oe | Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices 
Covers Middle Atlantic, 
NO ADVANCE FEES 


South and Middle West 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 











ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Celotex Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp 

ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., 8S. A. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Company, B 

ALUMINUM WARE 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 

AMPLIFIERS 
Samson Electric Co. 

ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 

ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundts Company, The Theodor 
Mahoney Chair Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Steel Furniture a 
Welch Company, W 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric, Inc. 

North Electric Mfg. Company, The 

BAND INeTaURENTS 
Conn, Ltd., 

BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 

BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Beckley-Cardy Comipany 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 

BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A 
N. Y. Silicate a! Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 

Standard Slackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 

BLACKBOARDS—SLATE 
Flanagan Company, A. 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 

BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 

Minter Homes Corporation 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boller Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 

BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 

BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 

BOOK COVE 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 

BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Union Library Association, The 
Winston Co., The John C. 

BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

BRONZE TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 

BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russel! & Sons Co., Albert 

BRUSHES 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Celotex Company, The 
Common Brick Mfrs. Ass'n, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

North Western Steel Products Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L 

Structural Slate Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Paddock Cork Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
Weber Costello Company 

BUS BODIES 
Wiener Body Corp. 

Plymouth Bodv Works 

BUS VENTILATION 
Nichols-Lintern Co., The 

BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corp. 

CABINETS 
Park, Winton & True Co. 

CABINETS (STORAGE) (STEEL) 
Angle Steel Stool C aw 
Durabilt Steel Locker 

CABINETS (WARDROBE) (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Anzle Steel Stool Company 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
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Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Uo., John 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CANVAS GOODS 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Algoma Wood Products Uo. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co 
Cornell Table Company, Inc. 
Flanagan Company, A 
Great Northern Chair Co., The 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Angie Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Vitek Mfg. Co 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
CHAL 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Rowles Co , E. W. A 
Weber Costello C ompany 
Welch Mfg. Co 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co 
CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Co..W MW 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products. Inc. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
CLOCKS—P ROGRAM 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Murphy-Davis Signal Co 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Flanagan Company, A 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COMBINATION LOCKS 

Barrett Lock Co., Inc., The 

Dudley Lock Corporation, The 

Greene Tweed Corp. 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
CONCRETE MARBLE 

Concrete Marble Company 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Van Range Co., John 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Flanagan Company, A. 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMPROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OF FIC 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DIPLOMAS 

Beckley-Cardy Comenee 

Welch Mfg. Co., 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 

Eagle Soap Corporation 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Eagle Soap Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 

Christiansen, C. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp 

Van Range Co., John 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DOORS 

Irving Hamlin 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Truscon Steel Company 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Bradley Company, Milton 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mite. ¢ papeeey 

Rowles Co., E. W 

Sheldon & Co., ft 

Vitek OS aes Co., Inc. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DRIERS—HAND AND FACE 
Chicago Hardware FounJry Co. 

ORINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

DUPLICATORS 

Dick Co., A. B. 

Ditto, Inc. 

Flanagan Company, A. 
Safe-Guard Corp. 

ELECTRIC DRIERS 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 

ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 

FENC 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Clay Equipment Corp. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Company 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnecut Hardware Co 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Harker Manufacturing Co. 

FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

FIRE INSURANCE 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 

Companies 
Home Insurance Company, The 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 

FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

FLOOR COVERING 
en: Nairn, Ine. 

ywood-Wakefield Co. 

FLOOR FINISHES 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Midland Chemica! Laboratories 

FLOORING 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 

Truscon Steel Company 

FLOORING COMPOSITION 
Bruce Company, “7 “3 L. 
Congoleum-Nairn, 

FLOOR SCRUBBING “EQUIPMENT 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
Fay Company, The 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Finnell System, Inc. 

FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 

FLOOR SURFACING MACHINES 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 

FLOOR TILES 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Congoleum-Naitrn, Ino. 

Norton Company 

FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 

FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 
Sloan Valve Company 

FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 

Great Northern Chair Co., The 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 

Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Vitek Manufacturing Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Horn Folding Partition Co., 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Anyle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Cornell Table Company, Inc. 
Flanagan Company, A 

Great Northern Chair Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Sjostrom Co., John E. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Wark-Reacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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FURNITURE BRACES 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GAS—NATURAL 
Skelly Oil Company 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Bruce Company, EL. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
GYMNASIUM LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Heggte Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc 
B. F. Sturtevant ('o. 
HEATING AND VENT. SYSTEMS 
American Air Filter Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Com 
Keller Ink Co., — 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Eagle Soap Corporation’ 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Welch Mfg Co., W. M. 
KEY CONTROL SYSTEM 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation 
KEYLESS LOCKS 
Barrett Lock Co., Inc., The 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Greene Tweed Corporation 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
Central Scientific Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Leitz, Inc., 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Ine. 
Sjostrom Co., John E. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demco Library Supplies 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Company, Inc. 
LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum-Nairn. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
LOCKERS—STEEL 
All-Steel-Equip Co. 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Barrett Lock Co. 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weher Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
METAL LATH 
Rerger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Stee] Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Ransch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
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The Business Paper... 


and 
the Open Mind 


“CHOW me a business that has ceased to think” 
says John Moody, famous economist and invest- 
ment advisor, ‘‘and I’ll show you a firm that is on the 
down grade. Show mea concern where ideas are 
no longer welcome and Ill show you one that is 
getting ready to die of dry rot. Show me a company 
that has cut itself off from the stimulation of other 
men’s thought and other men’s knowledge and I 
will show you a firm whose days are numbered.” 
And on the other hand, wherever you find a 
healthy, progressive corporation you will find the 
open mind. You will sense an alertness to know and 
use the experience of others. Almost inevitably you 
will discover that executives regularly and systemat- 
ically read the business papers of their own and 
related fields. Indeed, it is a fact, striking in the 
frequency of its recurrence, that outstanding firms 
make a policy of requiring executives to follow busi- 
ness papers for new ideas, new facts, new develop- 
ments. From such a policy springs the perennial 
resourcefulness that brings success. 


The business press of today does more than any 
other single factor to keep business on its toes. 
Leading thought, improving methods, continually 
adding to the available store of exact working infor- 
mation, the business press performs a very real ser- 
vice to the Nation. 

To that service the business paper of today owes 
its influence with business men. To that influence 
it owes its position as a strong, independent organ- 
ization; commanding a sound, paid circulation; court- 
ing no favors; truckling to no influence; earning its 
advertising revenue because it is the kind of publica- 
tion in which advertising is both read and believed. 
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John Moody is among the best known of 
economists and financial advisors. As a writer 
on business subjects he is scarcely less well 
known than as President of Moodyss In- 
vestors’ Service, investment counsel to many 
great financial interests. A keen analyst of 
businesses as investments, few men have bet- 
ter opportunity to evaluate progressive man- 
agement as a factor in success, or to observe 
the outstanding part played by technical, 
industrial and merchandising papers in the 
development of modern business. 


A (lX0- 


THIS SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper... It 

stands for honest, known, paid circulation; 

straight-forward business methods, and edi- 

torial standards that insure reader interest .. . 

These are the factors that make a valuable 
advertising medium. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. . . . a cooperative, 
non-profit organization of leading publications in the industrial, professional and merchandising 
fields, mutually pledged to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE : 





NEW YORK CITY 
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Spencer Lens Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

Ore wt HS 
Dick C B. 

MODELING. CLAY 
American Crayon Com: 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Ine. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 

PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

PAINT—TECHNICAL 
Truscon Steel Comp: 

PAINT SPRAYING. EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 

PASTE 


Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 

American Crayon Company 

Arabol Mfg. Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Flanagan Company, A. 

Keller Ink Co., Robert 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 
PHYSICS EQUIPMENT 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company. W W 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Fquipment Co 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Clay Equipment Corp. 

Page Fence Association 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Sloan Valve Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP. 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 

Minter Homes Corporation 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stecl Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
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PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 


Screen Corp. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
International Business Machines Corp 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Western Electric Co. 

PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 

Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co 

RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 

RANGES 
Van Range Co.. John 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Western Electric Co 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 

SANDERS 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel] Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Central Scientifie Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Corp. 


SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 
SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co. 
SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SIGNS 
Hull Sign Company 
SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Flanagan Company, A. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
SOUND PICTURES 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Standard Decorating Co. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Weiss & Sons. I. 
STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 
STATIONERY CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STORAGE CABINETS (STEEL) 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

STEEL LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Co. 

Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Co. 

North Western Steel Products Co. 

STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

North Western Steel Products Co. 





ADVERTISERS’ 


REFERENCE INDEX 





Acme Scenic Studios........c.cseces = 
All-Steel-Equip Company........... 

American Air Filter Co............. 141 
American Book Company .......... 161 
American Crayon Company ......... 159 
American Floor Surfacing Mach. Co. 98 
American Portable House Co....... (138 
American Seating Company ........ 17 
Anchor Post Fence Company....... 148 
Andrews Company, The A. H...... 31 
Angle Steel Stool Company......... 14 
Arlington Seating Company... ..... 26 
Asbestos Buildings Company....... 152 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.... 17 
Athey COMPANY ..ccccevrsscccscoese 144 
Austral Window Company....4th cover 
Automatic Electric, Inc............. 77 
Badger Wire & Iron Works........ 162 
Barrett Lock Company, Inc., The...148 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm......... 168 
Belson Manufacturing Co........... 167 
Berger Mfg. Company.............. 131 
Biefeld & Company, Otto........... 168 
Binney & Smith Company.......... 156 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co......... 138 


Brown Company, The 
Bruce Company, E. L 
Bruce Publishing Company...165 & 167 


Buckeye Blower? Co......ccccccceses 147 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co...... 75 
Cotated Company, THO. ..cccccessces 27 
Central Scientific Company......... 110 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. .163 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co...... 121 
Christiangen, C...cccccsccsccccscces 28 
Churchill Manufacturing Company. 152 
Circle A Products Corp......... 82 & 96 
Clarin Manvtacturing Co........... 33 
Classified Wants.......scscscccccees 166 
Clow & Sons, James B............. 127 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company..... 132 
Columbia Mills, Inc..........sseeee 


Columbia School Supply Co 
Common Brick Mfrs. Assn., 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc..........-- 
Continental Chemical Corp......... 
Cornell Table Co........eeeeeees 


CHORE Dic rciccevccccssceccscscccses 1142 
Cyclone — COMPANY... ccccsccce 132 
DeVilbiss Company, The....... .134 
Dodge Brothers Corporation. .102 ‘& 103 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. sence 128 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O....... 25 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The...... 144 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. .155 
Eagle Soap Corporation............ 152 
Electrical Research Products, Inc.. 83 
Evans, W. L.......ccceccesccccees 151 
Eveleth Mfg. Company...........++- 165 
Fay Company, The..........++++++: 152 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies .......sececeeeesesess 175 
Finnell System, Inc.......... 3rd _ cover 
Flanagan Company, A......+-++++> 35 
General Electric Company.........-- 117 
Gillis & Geoghegan........+.e+++5+ 168 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co.........- 99 
Great Northern Chair Co., The..... 30 








reese Weed Cole. 6. sc ccvcsacacs 162 
SE MOON 6 6-5.0:6..4:605 045606008 Se 151 
Ve ae errr ee oookee 
Harris Brothers Co............ ...130 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 88 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Co.......... 7 
Heywood-Wakefield Co.............. 109 
Hild Floor Machine Co............ 80 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co...... 120 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co...... 91 
Holophane Company, Inc........... 89 
Home Insurance Company, The..... 99 
Horn Folding Partition Co......... 1! 






Hull Sign Company ‘ 
Imperial Desk Company............ 
International Time Recording Co. . "112 


Iroquois Publishing Co............. 161 
SE gs Wy Bis sibs ec ensane 168 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company. .163 
Johns-Manville Corp.............665 100 
Johnson Service Company........... 5 


Kawneer Company, The 
Keller Ink Co., Robert... 
Kewanee Boiler Corp 





Kewaunee Mfg. Company.......... 107 
Keystone View Company............ 161 
Kimball Company, W. W.......... 118 
K-M Supply Company.............-. 153 
a MS 04d 606.005 6400 er 0C0eRe 160 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc........«. 10 
Manufacturers Glass Co............ 9 
Maple City Stamping Company..... 32 
Matthews Gas Machine Co......... 165 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., S A......... 123 
Medart Mfg. Company, FOR vacrsee 119 
Merriam Co., G. & C.....cccscsess 160 


Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc... 2 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B..168 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co....... 139 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Mitchell Mfg. Company...... 

Murphy-Davis Signal Co...... nee 
Mutschler Bros) Company.......... 
Narragansett Machine Co 





Nash Engineering Co...........+++. 36 
National Crayon Company.......... 32 
National Echool Equip. Co..... 15 & 95 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...... 28 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co....... 164 
Nichols-Lintern Company, The...... 101 
North Electric Mfz. Co., The....... 81 
North Western Steel Products Co. ..129 
Norton Company........+-s+eseseees 72 
Novelty Scenic Studios...........+- 162 
Oakite Products, Inc.........-+++++ 94 
Paddock Cork Company.........-.-- 32 
Park, Winton & True Co........-. 146 
Peabody Seating Co., The.......... 19 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co........ 143 
Peterson & Co., Leonard........... 108 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert....... 122 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co... .133 
Plymouth Body Works............- 104 
Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 136 
Premier Engraving Co...........+-- 168 


Professional School Service Directory .164 


Progressive School Equipment Mfg. 


Reibea) MM ais SRre e's aks <a ha 040s 5% St 
Radio Receptor Company, The...... 10 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis........ 34 
Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co........... 24 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co....... 71 
Rowles Co., E. W. A..........28 & 30 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company... . .23 & 29 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............ 138 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......... 148 
oe LS | ae 158 
Samson Electric Co................ 85 
Sani Products Company............ 212 
Sanymetal Products Company....... 124 
School Architects Directory.....12 & 13 
School Buyers Guide............ ..166 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 26 
Sheldon & Company, E. H......... 113 
Singer Sewing Machine Co......... 158 
Sjéstrbm Company, Inc., John E...128 
Skelly Oil Company................ 111 
Sloan Valve Company.............. 125 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co.............. 114 
WOUNOTOTE. HOGB, Bhs. ccccccsceces 137 
Spencer Lens Company............. 167 
Spencer Turbine Company.......... 6 
Squires Inkwell Company........... 34 
Standard Blackboard Co........ . 164 
Standard Electric Time Co., The... 38 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp...... 115 
Standard Manufacturing Co., The.. 22 
Standard School Equipment Co..... 16 
OONE TUTTO CB nk ccccccccccccs 27 
Steffens-Amberg Company.......... 8 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The....... 163 
Sturtevant Company, B. F...... . 145 
Tannewitz Works, The............. 164 
Taylor Company, Halsey W........ 92 
Pe | Pere eer re 169 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation........ 76 
Tits BOCAS BUGIS... occ cc cccscves 164 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 

WG 6 a0 806 656 65 845 604 06084 6 e0808 160 
Truscon Steel Company............. 134 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co......... 35 
Wet Re ND Ges ccscisccecs 161 
Underwood Typewriter Company... .157 
U. 8S. Inkwell Company............ 165 
Universal Equipment Co............ 160 
Universal Scenic Studio, Inc....... 167 
Valleyco Company, The............ 34 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc....... 165 
Vogel Company, Joseph A....2nd cover 
Vonnegut Hardware Co............ 
WORN BE Oise cisccvscccccccess 135 
Wallace & Company, J. D......... 7 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc............ 79 
Li. ef ,., 2, Seer re 162 
Weber Costello Company........... 18 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry........ 140 
Wee G TOUR, Be cccccccseccccseses 165 
Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M...116 
Western Electric Company.......... 1l 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. .122 
Wiener Body Company............. 149 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The...... 86 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G...... cece eeees 105 


Supplies 











STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel —_— Company 
Truscon Steel Compa 
STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 
TABLES 
Cornell Table Company, Inc. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
TALKING MACHINES 
Radio- Victor Corporation 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of aoe Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Direc 
TEACHERS’ CABINETS. STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, Luc 
Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
pone Steel Locker Co. 
TOWEL 
Seam Company 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Hierman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., F. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Progressive School Equipment Mfg. 
Co., The 
Wilson Corp.. Jas G 
WARDROBE CABINETS—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
North Western Steel Products Company 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER CLOSETS 
Crane Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (BR. U. V ) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Ine. 
WATERPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company. The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
The Kawneer Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Stewart Tron Worka Co . The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Comnany 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Hartshorn Company. am 
Maxwell & Co., Inc .S 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther 0 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Flanagan Company, A 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Maxwell & Co. Inc., 8. A. 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Truscon Stee] Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Tron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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ty = HE very finest and most economical paper towels you can 
ny 2 = ee obtain —they exceed all expectations! Their outstanding emol- 

lient and antiseptic qualities, together with their great strength 
and absorption will convince you. @] NIBROCS are made only from 
long, pure spruce fibres, in brilliant white and golden brown. One single 
NIBROC will thoroughly dry the wettest hands without falling to 
pieces. @ In school washrooms, NIBROCS are a necessary factor in 
maintaining wholesome conditions. They encourage children to wash 
their hands more often and eliminate the spreading of infectious 
diseases found on common cloth or roller towels. | NIBROCS are 
lintless, and are served clean and fresh, individually from dust-proof, 
key-locked, enameled cabinets, which are loaned without charge. 
Write for generous supply of NIBROCS today. 
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Well Expressed 

Prof: “What people are scattered all over the 
earth?” 

Class (in chorus): “Pedestrians.” — Virginia 
Reel. 

Also a Few Collectors at the Door 

Teacher: “Johnny, if your father could save one 
dollar a week for four weeks, what would he have?” 

Modern Child: (promptly): “A radio, an electric 
refrigerator, a new suit, and a lot more furniture.” 
— The New Outlook. 

Embryonic Bond Salesmen 

“Old college ties, gentlemen,” orated the old 
grad from the platform, “old college ties — the last- 
ing loyal love for our alma mater, and her love for 
us. Where, fellow alumni, where, I ask you, can you 
find a greater, better, worthier, nobler, finer, 
stronger bond—a bond which will repay you 
more? y 

“Ya-a-a-ay!”’ shouted the entire class of 
rising to their feet. “A customer!” 

And the old grad was utterly destroyed in the 
rush. — Life. 





High Hat 
Fond Mother [to boy whose school has been 
visited by royalty]. And wot did yer say to the 
prince? 
Boy: Nothink! 
Mother: Bah! Your blinkin’ pride will be the 
ruin of you one day. 





A Waste 
Discouraged Jim: “Mother, I will not try for the 
conduct prize. Some other fellow always gets it.” 
Mother: “Don’t give up; try, try again.” 
Jim: “I’m through, Mumsy; it’s a clean waste 
of goodness to go on.” 


| 
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NEW CATALOGS 

Steel Furniture Catalog. The Steel Furniture Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued its new Catalog 
No. 130 on theater seating. While the catalog is pri- 
marily a theater-chair catalog, it includes the more 
popular chairs in common use in school auditoriums. 
These chairs are unbreakable, noiseless, and easy to 
operate, and are intended to fill the need for audi- 
toriums requiring the best in acoustics and comfort 
for the least money. 

The catalog contains five pages of four-color process 
printing, showing suitable color standards for bringing 
out the beauty of design and to properly harmonize 
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the color of the woodwork and coverings. A list of 
color scheme numbers is given to represent certain 
combinations of color. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 

Faber Catalog of Pencils and Crayons. The Eber- 
hard Faber Company, of New York City, has just 
issued its 1930 catalog, containing 23 pages devoted 
to the illustration and description of its varied-line of 
pencils, crayons, erasers, penholders, and: other school 
equipment. 

An important feature of its line of school equipment 
is the Mongol thin-lead indelible pencil. These leads 
are tough, durable, and are guaranteed not to break 
in normal use. They are excellent for use in sketching 
and drawing, and are useful for all checking purposes, 
for correcting examination papers, and for signatures 
for letters. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
from the Faber Company upon request. 

York Self-Contained Refrigerating Units. The York 
Ice Machinery Corporation, of York, Pa., has issued 
a catalog illustrating and describing its refrigerating 
equipment for schools and institutions. 

The York refrigerating units, which have been de- 
veloped as a result of broad experience in meeting 
commercial refrigerating problems and requirements, 
represent the last word in efficient and economical 
equipment. The units described and illustrated in the 
booklet embody all of the features proven sound by 
years of experience, and incorporate many improve- 
ments which the firm’s engineers have developed from 
time to time for fitting them to meet changing con- 
ditions and requirements. 

Reed Window Shades. The Reed Mfg. Company, 
of Temple, Tex., manufacturer of school shades, has 
issued a new catalog, illustrating and describing the 
character and use of the Reed adjustable window 
shades. The Reed Company manufactures an extended 
line of window shades, of which the new Du-Rol 
adjustable shade is considered especially noteworthy. 
This shade is neat in appearance, is held in place by 
tight tension spring rollers, and may be furnished in 
folding or single-roller types. Complete information 
and prices will be sent to any school official upon 
request. 

NEW PRODUCTS 

Henderson Sight-Saving Desk. The Theo. Kundtz 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has issued descriptive 
circulars illustrating its new Henderson recitation desk, 
which is of the movable type and suitable for pupils 
of all ages. The desk seeks to conserve eyesight by en- 
couraging correct reading position. It is quite as well 
adapted for use in sight-saving classes as it is in regu- 
lar classes, and may be used in place of tablet-arm 
chairs as a perfect writing surface. It contains a book- 
shelf, which eliminates the necessity of placing books 
on the floor or sacrificing any part of the desk-top 
surface. 

The desk is finished in Kundtz pyroxylin lacquer, 
in standard golden-oak color, and is equipped with 
domes of silence. Complete information and prices will 
be sent to any school official upon request. 

Amplifier for School Use. The demand for greater 
volume of sound, without the sacrifice of tone quality, 
has been met by a new 5-watt powerizer amplifier, 
manufactured by the Radio Receptor Company, Inc., 
106 Seventh Ave., New York City. 





NEW 5-WATT SOUND AMPLIFIER FOR SCHOOLS 


Left, front view; right, rear view of unit 


This amplifier incorporates two UV-845 power tubes 
and two UX-866 rectifier tubes. Full-wave rectifica- 
tion is used, and the 50-watt tubes are arranged in 
push-pull form. The total audio output is estimated 
at well over 50 ‘watts. 

This 50-watt powerizer is arranged in three panels 
and may employ various combinations, with micro- 
phone preamplifier and a radio or phonograph. 
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The new instrument is of special interest to school 
authorities who require an instrument of considerable 
power for large schools. 


RECENT BUSINESS CHANGES 


Holden Company Takes Over Peabody College 
Book Covers. Mr. P. H. Alcock, formerly manager 
for the distribution of the Peabody College book 
covers, has joined the organization of the Holden 
Company, the largest manufacturers of machine-made 
book covers. Requests for Peabody covers, addressed 
to the Holden Book Cover Company, at Springfield, 
Mass., will receive prompt attention. 

Takes Over Thomas Charles Company. The Mil- 
ton Bradley Company, of Springfield, Mass., has an- 
nounced the purchase of the interests of the Thomas 
Charles Company, which became effective immediately. 
Mr. Harry W. Nott, formerly identified with the 
Thomas Charles Company, has become manager of the 
Chicago branch of the Milton Bradley Company. The 
personnel of the Thomas Charles Company will con- 
tinue in their respective capacities in the new firm. 

The present change is due to the retirement of Mr. 
William T. Dix, who has been treasurer and manager 
of the Thomas Charles Company for a number of 
years. The new organization will continue to render 
the same efficient and courteous service which has 
characterized its predecessor and solicits the confidence 
and good will accorded to the old organization. 

Mr. Latimer Returns to Clow Company. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Latimer, formerly manager of James B. Clow’s 
New York Office during the period from 1905 to 1920, 
has returned to the Clow Company after a lapse of 
ten years. 

Mr. Latimer was for the past ten years connected 
with Jaehnig & Peoples, of Newark, N. J., where he 
acquired a wide knowledge of the plumbing business. 
He will represent the Clow firm in upper New York 
state, and will have his headquarters at Albany. 


EXHIBITS AT THE N. A. P. S. B. O. 
CONVENTION 


Valuable commercial exhibits of school furniture, 
equipment, and building materials were shown at the 
recent convention of the National Association of Pub- 
lic School-Business Officials in New Orleans. The fol- 
lowing exhibitors were represented: 

American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio—Art 
materials. 

Singer Sewing Machine Company, New York, N. Y. 
—Sewing Machines. 

Steffens-Amberg Company, Newark, N. J.—Build- 
ing specialties. 

E. H. Sheldon Company, Muskegon, Mich.—Labora- 
tory and shop furniture. 

Norton Lasier Company, Chicago, Ill.—Door checks. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, New York, N. Y. 
—Typewriters. 

Vestal Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo.—Floor- 
cleaning machines. 

International Time Recording Company, New York, 
N. Y.—Program clock systems. 

Standard Electric Time Company, Springfield, Mass. 
—Program clocks and fire-alarm signals. 

Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Ill— 
Maps and supplies. 

W. M. Welch Company, Chicago, Ill.-—Library fur- 
niture and supplies. 

Dudley Lock Corporation, Chicago, Ill_—Locks. 

American Seating Company, Chi School 
furniture. 

Continental Chemical Corporation, Watseka, Ill— 
Floor-cleaning materials. 

Nachary Builders’ Corporation—Builders’ specialties. 

Chicago Apparatus Company, Chicago, Ill.—Library 
equipment and supplies. 

Perfeclite Company, Cleveland, Ohio—School light- 
ing apparatus. 

Spencer Turbine 
Vacuum cleaners. 

D. A. Ebinger Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio—Plumbing apparatus. 

Progressive School Equipment Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri—General school equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Finnell System, Inc., 
apparatus. 

Norton Door Closer Company, Chicago, Ill—Door 
closers. 

Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Panic bolts. 

Hillyard Chemical Company, St. 
Floor-cleaning materials. 

The North Electric Manufacturing Company, Galion, 
Ohio—Automatic telephones. 

American Paint Works, New Orleans, La.—Paints 
and varnishes. 

Southern Buildings Materials, Inc——Flooring and 
other building specialties. 

University Equipment 
Bleachers. 

Hockaday, Inc., Chicago, Ill—Manufacturers of 
paints; and The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, 
Ill., manufacturers of unit ventilators, were also rep- 
resented. 








Company, Hartford, Conn.— 


Elkhart, Ind.—Floor-cleaning 


Joseph, Mo.— 


Company, Corry, Pa— 





July, 








July, 1930 
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There was no hose in 
1760, so the good citizens 
formed bucket lines 
from the fire back to the 


nearest water supply. 





On the Firing Line 
Against Fire 


a burn more than the property they con- 
sume, They burn the dollars of other prop- 
erty owners, because heavy fire losses mean high 


insurance rates. 

Squarely facing the fact that re- 
duction of fire loss was the only 
effective way to reduce the cost of 
insurance, Mutual Fire Insurance 
companies for almost a century 
have been in the forefront of the 
fight against fire. 

Mutual prevention work has 
been effective. Basic rates in many 
fields have been sharply reduced. 


Gamma 


FEDERATION 
INSURANCE 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 
Of the remaining companies— 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 


20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 


one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 










The great army of mutual fire policyholders 


have received annual cash savings ranging from 
20% to 50% of their premiums. 


A mutual policyholder benefits 
directly by any economy that bene- 
fits his company. There are no stock- 
holders in a mutual corporation. 

An interesting booklet on the 
principles and operation of mutual 
fire insurance will be sent on re- 
quest. There will be no follow-up 
of any kind. Address Mutual Fire 
Insurance, Room 2202-C, 180 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, [Il. 


FIRE 
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“Our terrazzo and wood floors 


And we have cut our 
costs $245 per year” 


Data from Alvernia High School, Chicago, given 
by Sister Superior M. Archangela, in conjunc- 
tion with Max Polowy, in Charge of Maintenance. 


SAE have been using Car-Na-Var floor 
3) treatment for two years on both ter- 
razzo and hard maple floors. Our 
experience has been that Car-Na-Var saves 
labor and material and gives the floors a 
beautiful lustre never before obtained. 





“We formerly varnished our wood floors 
every year or two. Although we maintained 
them much as we do now they would be- 
come unsightly long before time to re- 
varnish. But with Car-Na-Var our floors are 
always in excellent condition. 


“The terrazzo floors formerly were mopped 
every week. This required 10 hours labor 
and 32 lbs. of soap each time. Even this 
constant mopping did not prevent our ter- 
razzo floors from becoming stained and 
dirty. 


“Comparing costs on both kinds of floors 

we have found Car-Na-Var slightly cheaper 

than the soap, varnish and mops previously 

eure, used. In labor cost, however, Car- 
Uis 


Na-Var has shown a yearly saving 
of $245.00. 
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On floors of Rubber, use Rubber-V ar— 
works like Car-Na-Var. 
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FTER all, what 
interests YOU 
most is what Car- 
Na-Var will do for 
YOUR floors. The 
best way to answer 


always have a beautiful lustre now 


floor maintenance 





Car-Na-Var, regularly used at Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, on 15.000 sq. ft. of terrazzo 
floor and 28,000 sq. ft. of hard maple floor, 
gives the floors a lustre never before obtained. 
Peter Brust, Architect, Milwaukee. W. E. 
O’Neil Construction Co., Contractor, Chicago. 


“Here is what our records show since using 
Car-Na-Var: On hard maple floors total 
cost of material and labor, 2’4c per sq. ft. 


per year. On terrazzo, 1%c per sq. ft. per 
year.” 


Car-Na-Var, a scientific combination of var- 
nish and floor wax for treating wood, linole- 
um, mastic, cement, cork, terrazzo, etc., is 
obtainable in “Natural” and the following 
colors: Dark Oak, Light Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Olive Green, Bright Green, Mission, 
Maroon and Cherry. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
WATSEKA 270 Scott Street ILLINOIS 


Service Branches and Warehouse Stock 
in Principal Cities 


a 


Continental Chemical Corp., 
270 Scott St., Watseka, III. 


Without obligation send me full details about 
Car-Na-Var and your free test offer. 








that is by actual use 
—hence our free test 
offer. Mail coupon 
for full details — no 
obligation. 
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Our Floors Are 
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PFINNELL ts again FIRST? 


First Floor Serubber 


First Electrie Floor 
Machine 


First Water Absorber 
First Vacuum Mopper 





Now the First Successful Combination 


Scrubber-Water Absorber 


All in one! The problem which for years has 


baffled floor machine designers has been con- 
quered — and logically enough by the organiza- 
tion which built the first practical floor scrubbing 


device and which has ever since been foremost 
in this field. 


This new FINNELL is a compact, easily 
handled machine which glides over the floors 
almost as easily as a sweeper. Its twin disc 
brushes swiftly and thoroughly scrub loose all 
the grime and grit, and immediately the solution 
is drawn from the floor into the storage tank, 
before the dirt has had a chance to settle, and 
before the water can dry on the floor. It leaves 
the floor clean and dry. 


The FINNELL Combination Scrubber, Pol- 
isher and Mopper is destined to supplant the 


mop as a complete instrument for cleaning 
floors. The mop—at best a makeshift cleaning 
device—is not even an economy compared with 
this all-in-one machine. It does twice as much 
as a man with a mop and, of course, incompar- 
ably better work. It enables money saving, 
time saving and labor saving—in a degree never 
before possible in floor maintenance. Every 
school building has a need for it. 


If you would like to see it in action on your 
floors, write at once. Demonstrations will be 
arranged as soon as possible in the order re- 
quests are received. We shall be glad to show 
you this revolutionary machine and prove what 
it can do. 


Write FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 807 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


8 other For largest and 
FINNELL smallest areas — 
MODELS 


all types of floors 
ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 





IT WAXES IT POLISHES IT FINISHE $ IT sCRUBS 
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STANDARDS 
“More Schools,” the building 
urge of modern ‘educated 
minded’? America. More 
schools and better schools, as 
up-to-date In equipment as 
AONE ER CMB TO MAIC OUME Chee lam nonae 


books. In this programme 


Austral Windows 


are Standards. 
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